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Chapter 262 

r ■ 

THE HOME FRONT IN BRITAIN DURING 1943 

Britain , the beleaguered fortress oj 1940-41* had become by 1943 the centre 
from which invasion of the Continent , with all this implied of organization, 
training and provision of supplies* was being prepared. But even at this critical 
time thought and planning for the post-war world was not lacking , as this 
review shows. Consult also Historic Documents Nos. CCLXI and CCLXV. 

Home front activities in the second half of 1942 were recorded in Chapter 239 


T he year 1 M3 in Britain may well be Services or engaged in full-time paid 

described as one of preparation employment, while the remaining 10 

for the Allied invasion of Western million women were married or occupied 
Europe, This it was intended to be in necessary household duties. {Some 
in the Government’s planning, so long- 650,000 of these were also engaged in 
Fcale, so immensely vast in compre- part-time jobs, and another million were 
hension, so intensely complex in its engaged as voluntary workers.) Over 
construction. In the middle of January a million more men were engaged in 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Pro- making munitions than in the last war, 

duction, set the keynote of all the year’s but the mobilization of women was on 

activities when he told the House of an unprecedented and unrivalled scale. 
Commons that 1943 would 
be a peak year in our war 
production; and six 
months later, in a speech 
to the U.S. A. on American 
Independence Day, he de- 
clared that we in Britain, 
while fully cognizant of 
America’s vast contribu- 
tions to the common cause 
by way of Lend-Lease, 
had mobilized our men 
and women for war to the 
full, tightening our belts, 
working the longest hours 
possible, and, pressing 
every ounce of our 
strength into the offensive 
battle. We now lived on , 

, less than half of our pre- 
war imports, he reminded 
his hearers a-erpss the 
Atlantic^ men in the 
munitions industry were 
working anaverage .pf s , 

* oVeri 55 hours a week, and 



NEW IDENTITY CARD ISSUED TP RESIDENTS IN 


given by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bovin, 
Lord Wooltou, and other ministers. 
The Prime Minister said that “ the war 
effort would not have been achieved 
if the women had not marched forward 
in millions and undertaken ail kinds of 
tasks and work for which any other 
generation than our own — unless you go 
back to the Stone Age — would have 
considered them unfitted ” ; while Mr. 
Bevin, who as Minister of Labour could 
speak of women’s work ■ 
with unexampled au- 
thority, declared that the 
response, discipline, and 
output \of British women 
had surpassed all eicpeota- 
tions, and permitted of the 
most orderly and efficient 
mobilization of labour- ■ 
power ever seen. ! Their 1 
Effort had been vast, but 
“it would be a. tough go 
, during the winter and 
' early spring,” and the last 1 : 
gpreat effort must now be- 
made,\ \ ■ 

In spite of all that the 
; U-boats had- beep', able ? to . 
r achieve, the British, peofife 
.were stiff feu^rkabiy. well 
fed— perhaps; {indeed 
most j certainly)'; the besfatf 
[ fed people in Europe.’ The* • 
,, national , larder continued , 



women, over 5d hours; . . . ,„, 4 ..... x ,, ... ... ....... „ , . . v .., . , JL, 

r«id Britain as a Jesulfewaa; stownabbve wwatBtfritoifed ^tha;u«w;jfa*ioa is9$U , ; ;a broad ; Dbhceriiihg the 

V* ‘T*-' ' S • lahter f Mabaftei>$^ri‘ ; * 
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I. These cottages— two out of 3.000 promised for farm labourers by the 
Government — were ‘ opened ’ at Riding Lane, Hildenborough, Kent, on 
September 15, 1943, by the Rt Hon. Ernest Brown, Minister of Health, 
a. Volunteer land workers line up for their wages : many townsmen and 
women helped regular farm workers to get in the splendid harvest of 1943. 
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1 NORTHUMBERLAND Z CUMBERLAND 
$ DURHAM 4 WESTMORLAND 
5 YORK, North Riding 
S ,t West „ 

T »» East » 8 LANCASHIRE 
3 LINCOLN, Lindsey . 

(0 » Kesteven n 

It » Holland. * r 
\Z ANGLESEY 13 FLINT 
14 CHESHIRE 15 DERBY ' Ch 
18 NOTTINGHAM A Hfl| 

17 CAERNARVON -L 2*5^ 

\9 DENBIGH 13 MERIONETH \ Vffl 

20 SHROPSHIRE (SALOP) \ r~\ 4 

21 STAFFORD ZZ LEICESTER { f 8 } 

23 RUTLAND -MaA- 

ZASOKE OF PETERBOROUGH W > 

25 NORFOLK - 7,4 

26 MONTGOMERY . M „ 

27 CARDIGAN ZB RADNOR ,1 J 

29 HEREFORD 30 WORCESTER \ 

31 WARWICK ^NORTHAMPTON/ ft f 


33 HUNTINGDON 34 ISLE OF ELY 
SB SUFFOLK, West 3fi SUFFOLK, East 
37 PEMBROKE 38 CARMARTHEN 
39 BRECKNOCK AO GLAMORGAN 
41 MONMOUTH 42 GLOUCESTER 
A3 OXFORD 44 BUCKINGHAM 
AS BEDFORD AS CAMBRIDGE 
AT HERTFORD AS ESSEX 
49 SOMERSET SO WILTSHIRE 
\ 51 BERKSHIRE 52 MIDDLESEX 

V 53 LONDON SA SURREY 

58 KENT SB CORNWALL 
, 5 7 DEVON 58 DORSET 

' \/ 53 HAMPSHIRE 

V BO SUSSEX, West 


Increase of 
•ops between 
1939 & 1942 
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HOW BRITAIN DEVELOPED HER AGRICULTURE 
In 1943, 7 ° per cent more food was produced in England and 
Wales than in 1939— a rise due in large measure to the greatly 
increased area under the plough. Front the map ' (compiled from 
information supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture) can be Seen 
the increase in production comity by county in 1943 ; it was higher 
still in 1943. Great expansion in the use of machinery helped: this 
combine, harvester (3), adjusted to cut only the ears of corn, left 
.behind the straw , to be ploughed back into the soil to form humus, 
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NEW RATION BOOKS FOR OLD 

Th* new ration boolcs issued between May and July 1943 included personal pointy used fqr 
the purchase of sweets and chocolate; coupons for all rationed foods (left) } and clothing 
coupons (right). Personal points and food coupons came into use from July 25 ; clothing 
coupons from September 1. Personal points and clothing coupons were detachable from the 
food book, but their issue bound as one saved time and trouble in preparation and distribution. 


Stocks of food had been steadily 
accumulated since 1939 so as to main- 
tain a fair and consistent distribution. 
The supplies from India and Ceylon had 
Bufficea to maintain the tea ration ; 
and the loss of almost all pur sources of 
ricehhd been compensated, at least hi , 
part, by increased £ror , , * . \ 

dufctW t in Brazil and H ' 


cent of petrol*, the scheme for moving 
seed potatoes from Scotland had saved 
about 250,000 tons of transport, and 
sofr drink concentration had taken 
about 1,000 Vehicles off tKe roach 
British Restaurants now nUmbered;over 
2,000 ;and, were rapidly;, increasing ; 



the number pf meals served in these and ; 
works canteens, catering establishments, 1 
etc., was approximately 160 millions a. 
week. The national loaf was thehest, 
and the only unrationed bread /’ in 
Europe, and at 2£d. a : pbundfhe, 
cheapest food in the world. ? 1 * . , ” 

All this would pot havei been possible , 
but for /the' devoted labours of: the" 
BidtisE fatm|ng industry, InfSiarcE Mr/ 
„ R. S; Huison^ Miidster of AgriouIttfre/ 

1 appbaled- to farmers to bldugh ruby at/ 
j f - | ; additional ^flion.adres, , 
//£ f/,! -/And'’ at/ the'^mefinae 1 , 

: ^urgedyfhd /growing/ of r 
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One measure of domestic reform, at 
least, was put on the Statute Book : the 
Bill for the regulation of wages in the 
catering industry. Fathered by Mr. 
Bevin, the Minister of Labour, this was 
hotly opposed by a section of the Con- 
servative party who accused the Minister 
of breaking the political truce by pro- 
moting a highly controversial issue. 
Mr. Bevin stuck to his guns. He wanted 
the Bill, he declared, because it was 
necessary to put a great industry on a 
satisfactory basis ready for the post- 
war rush of tourists and other visitors. 
The Bill became law in June, and the 
Wages Board authorized thereunder 
was soon after set up. 

Another and far more important 
measure of reform was the Education 
Bill, the text of which was issued in 
December, although the 
Educational proposals it embodied 
Proposals were outlined in a White 
Paper published on July 
17, The Bill was hailed as the greatest 
step in educational progress since the 
Fisher Act of a quarter of a century 
before. Under it the school-leaving 
age was to be raised to 15 on April 1, 
1945, and to 16 as soon as practicable 
thereafter; the Bchool system was to 
be entirely, remodelled on : the plan 
of .nursery schools for children under 
5 (voluntary), primary, schools for 








LORD WAVELL LEAVES FOR INDIA 
Field-Marshal Sr Archibald Wavell, appointed to succeed Lord Linlithgow as Viceroy and 
Governor-General oi India on June 19, 1943, became Viscount Wavell 0! Cyrenalca and 
Winchester On July 1. Shortly before his departure he said , 1 1 have no illusions as to the difficul- 
ties and dangers of tn? task, hut. I have also a vision of the great possibilities In front of India.’ 
Ht is seen here with Lady Wavell and their daughter Felicity leaving England for India, which 
he reached on October 17. He was installed as Viceroy at New Delhi on October 20. 
..... Photo, OP.U. 


5 (voluntary), primary, {schools for required to 'provide free medical treat- people up to the age of 18 not attending 

children in the 5-11 age groups; and meat; and inspection and would also school full time there would be Young 

secondary schools for children dyer 11; receive new powers , to provide meals People’s Colleges, partdame attendance 

AH these Schools ware to be free, and ’ and milk and, in cases of real need, at which would be compulsory. All 

local education cbrhra^ttebs wouldbe; free , boots and clothing. ,,Por young primary and secondary schools would 
1 .'**'■ /'•> -,** 1 1 ' • ’■ J ' ; ' ‘ begin the d&y.mthauact of corporate . 

r^: ‘ JN; At’ ; PA*t* •*. , worship, and Church schools would have 

rha £ 9 $^ Wfa xtttr thef&veroroentr^ workers in industry should fcWe a week’s , the choice of being either aided (when 1 1 

1 ? t0 ndh^wwrtW. ^ ^ ^ they would meet half the cost of modem- , 

^.difficulty In food dirtobutibo, everyone whs. advised to spend holidays. ft homo., Many local * • • it.* u,;:ij; t , /to q „j +„ 

, : aitfeta ** pint of the ‘bbtidaya' appoint their own., teacners;,and retaip; , ; 

; 1- " -.v - l\ ; ' „ V H w. ’v'rfV^v; ' ^ PiaAftMewr ? ' 'Control 5®, reHgioim ms^cribnlnt con- L 

w :; " 1 - 1 ™ ' v ‘* *** J - *** 1 ** * ~ v - ' " • trolled; 

•- , Pity : would , he a^umed : by the Tjocai , 

; jEdpcation Authority, but t^;mahagem ^ 
r ( wopld, be consulted as to the appdmt- l ' : ' 

t i _ . m % . « . f ' .Ill 1 n 1 V » * ^ 1 ' I l . T •» ’ 


); fair; in Windsor greai? pauk 1 

1 '/ih X^w»fnJ94» T thef^vttaimntw^ workersih Industry should hWe a week’s 

'} ? holiday daring the yds# yS«t, -to. avoid non-essential Waive! and to pfeveat, -confusion and 
' > -diffiddhi’ |n disttiwtibu,' jevejyoiie Was advised tospend holidays , at homo-, Many local; 
y authorities provided open-air attractions In the form ^concert*, dances, and other entertain- . 
L ' , ; y mentW , r JSog permitted a fair to be 'hid'd in Windsor Gwtot Park as pint of the ‘ Jholida^yph 
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he made it clear there would be no 
Ministry of Reconstruction with a large 
staff. As he envisaged his position, it 
was that of a co-ordinator of the plans 
put forward by other ministries and 
departments. This rather limited view 
of his powers and responsibilities chag- 
rined some of his critics, who also 
regretted his statement that “ for some 
years to come we shall be a nation poor 
in wealth,” which, taken in conjunction 
with a somewhat similar utterance by 
Field-Marshal Smuts (in his speech to 
the Houses of Parliament on November 
25, that after the war Britain “ from a 
material economic point of view will be 
a poor country,” since she had put her 
all into the struggle), fostered their fears 
that finance would make a strait-jacket 
in which the new post-war Britain 
would be cramped and stiffed and 
unable to grow. 

Throughout the year the Home Front 
was dominated by the problem of coal 
production. Coal lay at the bottom of 


the country’s life, it was the basis of its 
capacity to make war. Yet insufficient 
coal was being produced, and nothing 
that was tried seemed able to lift the 
figure to what was needed to supply 
the domestic hearths, the fighting forces, 
and the demands of our overseas allies 
and friends. When the year opened, a 
National Coal Board of coal-owners 
and miners, coal distributors and con- 
sumers, under the chairmanship of 
Major Gwilym Lloyd George, Minister 
of Fuel and Power, had just come 
into being. In April the Minister said 
that he was watching the production 
figures with serious concern : although 
there were at the moment over 5,000 


more men in the industry than a year 
earlier, the production each week was 
nearly 10,000 tons less than in the same 
week of 1912, and absenteeism among 
miners was higher than it should he. 
In a broadcast on April 14 he said that 
though the gap of 11 million tons be- 
tween production and consumption had 
been closed, the production position 
was far from satisfactory. In 'May a 
scheme of conciliation for the settle- 
ment of all disputes came into force. A 
National Conciliation Board was set up, 
consisting of owners’ and workers' 
representatives in equal numbers, with 
two chairmen representing both sides, 
and a National Reference Tribunals of 

three permanent 
members, uncon- 
nected with, the 
industry and 
appointed by the 
Master of the 
Rolls. 


Still the fall in 
ed 
id 

in September the 
Government pro- 
posed to the miners" 
leadeis that there 
should be more 
Saturday work, 
full time work on 
one Sunday in 
four, and clearing 
of the coal face at 
every shift, so, as 
to leave nothing 
over for the nett 1 
shift, to do before, 
commencing work;, - 
The se^repdsale 
were , rejected :by ; 
the;? , Miuhv?orhers r 
















Historic Documents. CCLXIV—CCLX V 

•IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WE HAD 3 CRUISERS LEFT . . . ' 

Only after the surrender of the Italian fleet on September 11, 1943, did the British 
Admiralty make public the desperate stale of the Allied naval situation in the Mediter- 
ranean in the winter of 1941-42. The continuing need, in view of Allied shipping 
problems, for increased food production in Great Britain, and the Government ’s 
forward-looking policy for agriculture, were the theme of an important address made 
to the Councifof Agriculture on May 26 by the Minister of Agriculture, 


Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord op the Admiralty, 
Broadcasts on September 16. 1943, a Review op the 
Naval War in the Mediterranean prom the Outbreak 
of War to the Surrender op the Italian Fleet. 

I N September 1030 the British and French fleets together 
were bo superior to the German that there was no fear 
of our losing command of the sens. ... In June 1040 
the position was changed almost overnight. The French 
fleet went out and the Italian came in. * . ♦ Fortunately, we 


an advanced offensive base, and from November onwards 
our grip on the inland sea has been steadily tightening. 
No large-scale enemy evacuation from Tunisia was allowed ; 
there was little interference with our expedition to Sicily, 
and by the capture, of Sicily the Italian fleet was irrevocably 
divided, one part at Taranto and the other at Spezia. . . . 

Mr. R. S. Hudson, Minister op Agriculture, Announces 
a Four-Year Plan for Agriculture, at Middlesex 
Guildhall on May 26, 1948. 


bad in the Mediterranean a C.-ip-C. of great spirit and 
resource. . . . Because of our weakness," said Admiral 
Cunningham later, “ our policy had to be one of aggressive- 
ness, and it paid handsome dividends." . » . It was decided 
to attack the Italian forces in harbour at Taranto by aircraft 
of the Fleet Air Arm. On November II, 1640, the 19 Sword- 
fish planes which took part in that remarkable attack suc- 
ceeded in crippling the Italian battle fleet for a considerable 
period. . . . This was followed by a series of disasters which 
threatened our whole position at sea. . . „ The crisis in our 
fortunes was reached in November and December 1041. 
On November 14 H.M. aircraft-carrier “ Ark Royal ” was 


L ast autumn I asked for an additional 600,000 acres of 
wheat. That was a stiff demand. Well, it has been 
achieved, nay, more than achieved. I now confidently 
expect to get well over half as much again. Indeed, this 
year we shall have doubled our pre-war wheat acreage. 
Nor is that all. Our acreage under other grains — and all 
kinds of corn are now used for your btead — also shows a 
substantial increase. That is a great achievement. . . . 

So much for the present. . . . You are also wondering 
about the future. ... 

I said that we were at present working on a Four-Year Plan 


torpedoed and, sunk ; oh the 20th the Australian cruiser 
" Sydney ” was sunk : on the 24th the cruiser “ Dunedin ” ; 
oh the 25th the battleship “ Barham.” Then came the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor ... followed almost 
hhmediately by the sinking of H.M.S. “Prince of Wales" 

- and “ Repulse:" . . . Fortunately, the enemy did not know 
completely our precarious position, and -for vital months 
; . we managed to conceal from him the damage to the “ Queen 
Elizabet h ’/and “ Valiant ” and the sinking of the u Barham." 

In the Mediterranean we had three cruisers left, yet our 
f men fought on/ working wonders. Our- greatest problem was 
* Ypalta. . / , Supplies were hilling and at times could be measured 
; : In weeks. . . . A small convoy got through in January, but an 
attempt to get another throu^b in February had to be aban- 
v dphed. In March.-, Admiral Vian, in, conunand of the- 15th 
*:-'pjftds$or Squadron, waabentio make bhbthel' attempt. He 


for agriculture . . . which would take us up to the harvest 
of 1947. ... Yon may well ask, “ When are your demands 
on us going to cease or let up P ” Quite frankly, I can’t tell 
you. It’s unsafe in this world to prophesy. If you insist; 
however, on a guess, I should say not before 1947 at the 
earliest. For even if victory in Europe comes before then 
the demands for food from our own soil will not abate. Ships 
will still be needed for other vital purposes. The Japs must 
still be beaten. The starving peoples of Europe must be fed. 
Please remember that there are still over ten million 
acres of permanent grass in England and Wales. Noted! of 
this, of course, is ploughable. /But a large part of it can and 
should be ploughed in the next fey? years. . . . Much of our 
present arable has given of its ptmost and botnefwo, or even 
three, white straw crops in succession., : It, heeds ,a rest, 
ButoUr present tillage area/must not drop. Wp muafc.stiU 


^ battle with ; go on producing the maxim um amount of oropa for human. 
/ / them Je^ohe bf fche hib^ hraiiant ih' our flaval hfetoiy. •; ' and animal bonsttmpfiom , We must therefore adopt. a ^policy 


• v pne of fpur supply ships ’ was .mmk ban miles south of 

* Malta, andanother, the “ Breconshire," was hit when almost 

4 home/ Theother tarirwebe bontb<?djn harbour^ but most 
•'M'W&a cariro Was saved.’ J ’ '/’ k V' ' "> - -M' \/ ~ ' 




I I? I’Mmp- again . ph >tbd Mtdta j iron. «, 

, /iTSb'ioontdy did pot . get through/ Howevwya con- 
' ' : ■' -voy\ hhd'sib^eh/ ifinwfltameioady • jwwsedAft kaw ’.pe/ l '^e*ite3fn 


and animal dohsfimpfiom , We must therefore adopt, a policy 
of turning over mere grassland for capping while gradually 
peSeeding tp leys of varying duration our more /exhausted 
plough land. 'Such a policy la' really common sense if We, 
Are ^o prefeerve the fertility of our yell. , lb Is/in feet the 
gradual implementation of thh /ley, farming, policy which. 
I, believe must be the fotpre basis of British agriculture 
oyera lar^re pkri; of ihe wuntry - X want bo eee av<a?y\fSkrm 
in/every .county with A ‘ pBhv, Worked , out sb that:;, by :I947- 


A¥p«i' ' ’ / WW sha&/hWe;ri413idne^of a&H of . 

tkfc+fr l yeBgt l^/WlK^'vast^lmdre, 

"■^V Sami' t .M o j. ~~ .Al ^ U . M W . . 1 I-' r J "* ' iT. *C ' - ~i MM X* ... ■'»— . 










Chapter 263 

NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE PACIFIC: 1943 

Allied naval weakness had enabled Japan to gain rapid ascendancy in the 
Pacific in 1942 ; but America’s mounting output of craft and of trained crews , 
and the release of British ships after the surrender of Italy , made possible 
during 1943 that process of steady ‘ island-hopping ’ which was an essential 
preliminary to attack on Japan herself. Earlier phases in the Pacific naval 

war are recorded in Chapter 241 


T he year 1943 began in the Pacific 
with the Japanese positions still 
very strong, although somewhat 
weakened through attrition and ship- 
ping losses due to Allied submarines and 
aircraft — a weakening which not only 
•made it difficult for the Japanese to 
keep their garrisons in the south-west 
supplied but also reduced the flow of 
loot from the occupied territories to 


along the chain. Canadian-American 
pressure ou Kiska and others of the 
islands was maintained steadily, some- 
times to the tune of eight and ten raids 
a day, until the Japanese finally evacu- 
ated them in August, after which the 
Allies maintained complete secrecy about 
them. Repeated Allied air attacks were 
also made on the Kuriles, leading to 


Japan proper, particularly on the naval 
base at Paramushiro. 

In the Indian Ocean the strategical 
aim of the Japanese was to keep the 
British occupied and so prevent their 
joining the Americans in any great 
strength, but their nuisance operations 
in this area were not carried out in 
sufficient strength fully to accomplish 


Japan, to the disappointment of 
both the public and the productions 
departments. 

The Allies’ first care was to maintain 
this pressure on lines of communication, 
and in the meantime to collect strength 
for the advance on Japan from both 
north and south. In all Pacific opera- 
tions, the Allies* greatest difficulty was 
the enormous distances over which a 
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prepared enemy of great strength had 
to be approached. The Japanese had 
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to be approached. The Japanese had 
been helped over these same distances 
by years of preparation, fifth-columnists 
in every territory, theelement of sur- 
prise; and the weakness and over- 
confidence of the Allies. ' 

Both sides adopted the policy of 
diffusing their Opponent’s strength and 
attention by. carrying ’ out! numerous . 

\ hv anns, strong enough to , . 

; V |brce tbe btyr. ridft'to 
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AMERICANS LAND ON ATXU ISLAND IN THE ALEUTIANS 
A Japanese landing on Attu»westeroxnost of the Aleutians, was reported in June 1943. They 
’ abandoned it a little later, hut reoccupied it in November of the same year. ■ American warships 
bombarded enemy positions there in February 1943, and in May several landings were made, 

- that shown here being on the black volcanic beach b{ Massacre Bay. By the end of May all 
_ organized resistance had ceased. ' Kiska, 196 miles to the east, was also occupied by the Japanese 1 
In June 1943 ; its re occupation by American and Canadian forces in August 1943 brought the 
4 , r -, ‘ ./ whole Aleutian chaip ioned, more under Allied control 

i - ‘ * . ,v . , Ph&b, Associated Press ‘ 

‘ t^ir .purpose. In Julyifc wai announced . ships. In February Guadalcanal wasfully 
ii.J that- there ha^ been no. Japanese snb- occupied by the. Americans. The ILjs. 
f . marines in :fjte ' Idozambiqae f Channel Navy Department staged that Japanese 
; main surface 1 losses ;in the Solomohscumpaign had 

-i**' *' > ^ f . \ _ J. " T < . _ t s 1 . ... _ l _ * * . JJ. 1 1 t ... %* t t -1 aa* . . ^ * . #*, 


1; .^epr^ci^'^re' hept aiippHed almost , batfcleahip And -many heavy cruisers), 
j^. imttly by aeav; i./ ; . - v ; ; ae ^probably sunk,' and 102damaged. 
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Commander of the United Nations 
Forces in the South-West Pacific, had 
assembled a striking force of all avail- 
able American and Australian aircraft 
in the area. On March 2, Fortresses and 
Liberators of this force began an in- 
tensive attack on the augmented con- , 
voy. It went on all day in face of heavy / 
A. A. fire and decreasing oppositioafrom 
Japanese fighters, nine at least of the ; 
ships being sunk that day. The rest of 
the convoy steamed on into the Huon 
Gulf where*, bn Match S, the . attack was 
continued. Fortresses* - . Liberators, s 
Havocs, Beahfighters," Mitchells, LighW 
nings,Kittyhawks* posterns, ; a^ Hmp- ^ 
-$W fiew . in atr maat^iead-, height, ; 
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In surprise dawn attacks, on April 2, 
3, and 4, 26 Fortresses, without loss, 
sank or badly damaged seven enemy 
warships, including two cruisers, and five 
other vessels off Kavieng, New Ireland. 
On the 7th, an Allied force near Guadal- 
canal was attacked in its turn, one IJ.S. 
destroyer, one tanker, and one New 
Zealand corvette being sunk at a price 
of 39 Japanese planes. Seven U.S. 
planes were lost. 

Another phase in the Pacific opera- 
tions started on June 29 with further 
American landings in the Solomons. 

_ . .. This led to two actions 

I m the Kula Gulf, 

— which lies between 

l»Ul» yjUIT i i f •* i 

Kolombangara Island 
and New Georgia, when the Japanese 
were reinforcing New Georgia: a day 
action on July 6, in which the Americans 
claimed six destroyers sunk and other 
ships damaged, for the loss of the cruiser 
** Helena ” ; and a night action in 
which British ships took part, on the 
I2th-13th, when a Japanese light 
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Mirctr at welcome for u*s. submarine 1 wahoo 5 

MUSICAL „ . aSteT a p ac ifi c patrol during which she brought the 

The * Wahoo/ returning to Pearl Rartour afte a ^ to her periscope as a symbol 

total of her sinkings to eight. entefe ^Jf^l cember 3 the U.S. Navy Department announced that 
** ** l£2£SK co^lenfent of about * . , 

Photo* K^/stom 

cruiser and three destroyers were sunk, • 
two more destroyed behoved sunk, the 
survivors in the water refusing to be 
■'rescued by the Allied ships. The x U.S. 
destfoy&r Ci Gwm t n * torpedoed ,iii _ hw 
action, later foundered while in tow. 
As wa8 so often the case in faigh speed 
actions in ihe Pacific,, conditions; made it 
, , impossible to a&wss the Japanese losses 
accurately* V .•/ , , A c .'< ' , ; ", 


■ the main Japanese base otu Kploni- 
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British, Australian, and New Zealand 
Navies worked in the closest co- 
operation, whose effectiveness in- 
creased steadily with improved know- 
ledge of one another’s systems. Air 
co-operation was also most satisfactory, 
and combined operations with the 
armies were brought to a very fine pitch 
of efficiency. The U.S. Navy made 
greatly increased use of the motor 
torpedo-boats which were being turned 
out in large numbers and manned by 
enthusiastic young volunteers; they 
found a happy hunting ground in the 
waters; adjacent to innumerable inlets 
and hays in the Solomons and claimed 
a number , of victims among enemy 
warships and supply vessels. 


ALLIED AIRCRAFT CARRIERS IN THE PACIFIC 
British, American, and Australian ships and aircraft of all types co-operated in the Pacific war 
zones. Here are the British aircraft carrier H.M.S. ‘ Victorious,’ from whose decks U.S. Navy 
fighters and torpedo-bombers operated during her service with the U.S. Pacific Fleet during 1943, 
and beyond her the U.S. aircraft carrier ‘ Saratoga,’ lying side by side in harbour at Noumea, 
' New Caledonia. They formed part of a task force under Rear-Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey, U.S.N. 

Photo , Keystone 


Attacks in narrow waters on the sup- 
ply fleet became so effective that many 
of the enemy’s land positions had to be 
revictttalled at night by submarines, 
many of which were successfully at- 
tacked. The U.S. submarine fleet — 
conspicuously the ** Wahoo ” until 
’she was sunk, the “ Guardfish ” and 
the “ Gudgeon ” — took a very heavy 
f toll of supply ships also, sinking 
them not only far afield, but in home 
waters as wall — occasionally even in 
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sight of the Japanese coast. Matters 
were made worse by repeated air attacks 
on all the dockyards and repair bases in 
Japanese hands. By September it was 
estimated that nearly a quarter of the 
tonnage with which Japan started the 
war had been sunk, including a large , 
proportion of her best ships. As the year 
progressed the Japanese themselves 

- admitted that the shortage of shipping 

- was becoming very seriouB. Native 
labour in the occupied territories was 
impressed to build large numbers of 
wooden vessels of native type, but fitted 
with Japanese diesel engines. These . 
improvised ships were considered 
to have a better chance of* getting •' 

^through - ' than "large vessels, but the, , 
state of positions, captured on shore by * f 
the;:- ; AHies suggested that Ahe yenemy 
, supply Service : \yaa far frbm satisfaetoiy. \ ' 
Alned suecesses 'against Japanese ;cdm- ' ,, , 
flip^catidns We^not ; jaeMeyeff igihopt ; H 
Aft Jtifeand -itliere iwhftft 
.Jeesapii roi: '.Wl^iinj^dn' a^buneeMentsi' V* 
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China, attacked the Shinshiku air base 
on Formosa ; while on November 1 a 
new American landing was made at 
Bougainville under powerful naval 
cover, the attack being preceded by an 
air bombardment of Rabaul which put 
the Japanese 8th Cruiser Squadron out 
of action. Ships were hurried south from 
Truk to replace it. Four cruisers and 
six destroyers put out from Rabaul, 
but made off; returning in the early 
morning with two more destroyers, 
they were intercepted 40 miles from the 
landing place and a cruiser and four 
destroyers were sunk. TJ.S. warships 
also beat off a daylight attack by 
67 dive-bombers, shooting down 17 of 
them. The Japanese at first claimed 
to have sunk four American battle- 
ships, at least eight cruisers, and three 
destroyers. Then they added two more 
cruisers and another destroyer, with a 
battleship and an aircraft carrier dam- 
aged, and finally a large and two 
medium carriers, three cruisers, and 
another large warship. The Americans 
admitted the loss of two destroyers and 
another converted into a transport. 

On November 20 bridge-heads , were 
established in the Gilbert Islands in the 
Central Pacific, 1,000 miles north-east 
. of the Solomons ; the ■ 

, Am6k on 

( Tabcombe Bay/’ sunk the GUbem ■ 

by submarine attack on ' • ' < : v 

the 24th, was the only American ship lost 

in connexion with these landings. Afc tW 

-end of November, andfornlafge part of 

jp^cember, the Japanese !madis- franco', 

' attenipth -.ft/ £ei/st<ps ‘ |ihd jfemforcis- 

to ^tbeir ’ gari^ns; .-gen^fally:' hy 1 

' q^stidyers" fde» underi destroyer' , .escort,,* 

qqgei^b; 
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To cover this discouraging train of 
events, Tokyo reported exaggerated 
Allied losses at sea — in October the 
Japanese navy was said to have sunk 
25 Allied battleships, 15 aircraft car- 
riers, 105 cruisers, and 114 destroyers, 
while two months later Tokyo claimed 
the sinking of the TJ.S. battleship 
“ Wisconsin ” in the Pacific within 
43 hours of her launch at Philadelphia ! 
On the other hand, on December 13 
Premier Tojo admitted that “ It cannot 
be said that the Japanese Navy has the 
war situation under complete "control.” 

The surrender of Italy in September 
released a number of British warships 
for service farther east. HJM. aircraft 
carrier “ Victorious ” had served with 
Mors British VSL task forces 

Warships hr “ ^ * aclfic «““> 

. . _ ^ time : «he and battle- 

the Far East vr ’ . , , , 1C 

ships which had been 
in European waters since the beginning 
of hostilities joined the Eastern Fleet. 
This constituted a serious threat to the 
Japanese Western wing and led to in-: 
'creased Japanese activity in- the Indian, 
Ocean. Camer-botne planes raided the 
Indian and Ceylon coasts, and machines 
from Burma raided Chittagong and 
other ports ip Bengal; while enemy sub-, 
marines were spasmodically more active ! 
all over the Indian Ocean J aejneying' 


some success and diverting Allied naval 
strength that could have been usefnllv 
employed elsewhere. But, despite 
enemy stories of operations by surface 
raiders in the same areas, there was no 
serious attempt to interfere with the 
control of the Indian Ocean by the 
British and Royal Indian Navies. 

As the year progressed it became 
evident that the Japanese regarded the 
Pacific war as being separate from 
Germany’s struggle in Europe. Badly 
needed supplies of rubber, tin, etc., 
were shipped to Europe in German 
blockade runners which had been 
sheltering in Japanese ports since 1939 ; 
many of them were intercepted and 
scuttled themselves to avoid capture. 
Liaison officers were , sent to Bordeaux 
in a Japanese submarine and landed in 
very bad shape. But Tokyo made a 
special broadcast to the German people, 
telling them bluntly that they had 
their hands much too frill to send any 
help to Europe; and .neither country 
hesitated to arrest and sentence the 
other’s nationals for espionage. 


On the technical side, the year in the 
Pacific was notable for the employment 
of a variety of landing craft carefully 
evolved for the varying conditions ol 
different operations. The Allied land- 
ings in the Pacific {and in North Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy, too) were, in fact. 
• largely made possible by the production 
of special types of landing craft, tank 
lighters, and similar vessels, such as the 
Higgins landing boats. Aircraft carriers, 
specially designed both for work with 
the fast task forces and for less exacting 
operations, also played a conspicuous 
part in Allied strategy. The enemy had 
made great use of converted carriers in 
his big southward sweep, but he ap- 
peared to find them too vulnerable once 
Allied sea and air power began to 3 grow, 
and little was heard of these vessels in 
1943, Certain corvettes and ether, small 
craft were specially adapted for work 
in the immense distances of the Pacific ; 
and the vulnerability in that ocean of 
ships of the cruiser type presented the 
naval designer with, a number of 
pteblems to be, solved. 


• RETURN FROM A BOMBING MISSION TQ, RABAUL f \ 

A Hamilton dive-bomber comes in to, the U.S. aircraft carrier ‘ Saratoga ' after dropping its 
tombs on Rabaut, the Japanese-held port in Hew Britain, , during a heavy raid by , an. American 
task force on November $,^943. Nineteen Japanese warships, including rive heavy crijisersi had 
' recently docked there. • - Alt the heavy cruisers wete hit— one was seen to blow up—4t*ridi as $w» 
light cruisers. Twenty-four Japanese fighters weresbot down, with 32 probables, for the loss of 
right Afci«d*itsrtit; r _ :\Ph6fy,xt.8iOjficicti 






Chapter 264 

ANGLO-AMERICAN OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA 
DECEMBER 1942— FEBRUARY 1943 

Here, Mr. A. D. Divine continues from Chapter 256 his first-hand account 
of the fighting in French North Africa , carrying the story of the campaign 
in northern Tunisia up to the Battle for the Kasserine Pass at the end of 
February 1943 . Concurrent operations by the Eighth Army in southern 
Tunisia after the fall of Tripoli are described in Chapter 265 


When that died stillborn under the dual 
influence of Longstop Ridge and 
the mad of the Tunisian winter, a 
second phase of consolidation began. 
It was apparent now to all concerned 


T he second portion of the Tunisian was a series of points : garrisons on they failed at once to stand up to the 
campaign divides itself natur- passes that commanded roads, on necessities of tank and armoured car, 
ally into three phases. The isolated hills that commanded plains, of heavy lorry and of gun. And, with 
first was a phase of reorganization with, at. salient points on rocky mountain the roads, the air strips on which our 
as its object, another thrust for Tunis, ridges — a sort of defence in fluidity. strength depended failed. As far back 

And it was conditioned throughout as Oran the great aerodrome of Tafaroui 
the whole of the northern section — was a vast and shallow sea of mud. 
inevitably the most important, because At Algiers Maison Blanche, long- 
of its proximity to Tunis — by the prepared, long-utilized by the French, 
atrocious mud of the Tunisian winter, became a horror of broken asphalt with 
that the Germans had won, at least The first lesson in the Tunisian mud was mud pools oozing up through the cracks, 
temporarily, the race for reinforce- learnt by American Combat Command In the forward areas Bone and Souk-el- 
ments. There was no hope of an easy “ B ” in the battle for Medjez which Arba, the mainstays of our air position 
thrust through to the twin seaports closed the initial stage of the Tunisian as far as the fighting line was con- 
of the north, Tunis and Bizerta, and operations. The Allied forces continued cerned, were places of sheer nightmare, 
it was elear from, the rate at which to learn that lesson at intervals for In considering the first two phases of 
fresh reinforcement Was coming in that many months. Tunisia, contrary to the this period, it is imperative always to 
the battle would be a long one and a general belief as to North Africa, has bear this in mind, 
hard. During this second phase, then, in winter a wet and unpleasant climate. During tbe reorganization phase of 
the Allies concentrated on securing the There is, black- cotton soil in the valleys the second part of the Tunisian cam- 
line that ran from the north by “ Bald and clay on the hillsides. paign, the losses in the first thrpst (see 

Hill ” and “Green Hill” through the Save for three main lines of road, the- Chapter 256} were made good. The 
I)jebels to the, north of Medjez-el-Bab, communications are abominable, and brigade which had attacked through 
across the Goubellat Plain and by under the influence of the winter rain Medjez-el-Bab was partially rented, 
BouAradftdowitttlalimgspioB oljhe’ ' 


dorsale to Gafea and the desert. That 
phase of consolidation may be said to 
nave ended with^ the series of, three 
, defensive . offensives initiated ; Jby. the - 
, Gerinany the fulminating ^Attack,’ of - 
'which VvwaA j that, delivered fin';, the ; 

/' ; 0usseltra ; ’ valley against : the v 5]rench. ", 

‘ .f, The third' period*™ one of preparar .• 
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Bv the middle of December 1942 
plans were complete for the new a thick 
It vi is designed much on the Imr & of the 
old one — to follow a pattern conditioned 
by the fart that th< re weie two di pc ncl- 
uhh roads springing out of Afedjf/ to 
thf port of Tunis 

But there was « j>n lmun uj obstacle 
which bad to be oiexoome Iminedi- 
atelv north of Medjez el-Bab, above the 
„ . . farm that h id been the 

t h ( adquarters of Comb it 

Command ‘ B ” m the 
* fimt fight, was a udge 
that was rilled by the initials DjpIk 1 
Vhmera When we fell back down the 
umd horn Te bourba it was one of many 
JDjebels ” We had not strength enough 
nor nn n enough to hold them all W hen 

BATTLE OF LONGSTOP RIDGE 
Djebel Ahmera — chrstened by the British, 
Longstop Ridge— was the strategic key to 
the roads leading to Tunis The story of the 
attempt of a battalion of the Guards to 
dislodge the Germans from it m December 
19^3 ts given m this page Right, mortar- 
earners go into action on the heather- dad 
dopes of Longstop Below, Guards attack 
Lougstop at dusk 

Phofot, Bntx&h Qff.cvd Crvwn Copynqhi 


tn * i i is ’ij i« ii i ii 

t J n M i i \ i * i „uii in 
uj it it I i - r ».» \\ + tmg iiM nn 
tl in ii ii i si i *h< J)]t hf 1 f 1 \l 
ml tin Dp )u f ii T m m itMlf 
hudh nun* im i un in m »\ t\ men 
Min til Ut thm ii f a ‘-ion of the 
fortune! hill tin io* ihnu tint nnd 
Lut * 1* m t \ imm i* *< n 1 y si ow i d th it 
it th list luji h 11 rn tin wrt to 
Inins e^ft] t tn* u 1 1 ] inion mom d of 
tLi Djebcl L< u Void </ *»ppositc on 
I lu Innis side of the m*i \ ilk\ Its 
military \ lut foi th it if ison w is 
obuous md enormous 
The summit of Lomrstop Ridge, 
as our men christened it immediately 
was tin strife git kej to the roads which 
led to 1 urns From that summit it w is 
possible to obser\ e and indeed to main- 
tain a degree of artilleiy control o\er 
the mam road from Beja to Medjez el- 
Ba.b It was oquilly posable to observe 
md direct artillery fire o\tr the road 
which led from Mcdjez-d Bah to Tunis 


in* I th sul sidi tn io id which 1* d south- 
< <t to Guubclht The Medjcidi road, 
which led tliou r h Tebourbi to Tunis, 
mn dost beneath it No mm e could 
be nude sue it night on an\ of those 
io uk ’ll itliout direct and ei i obsena- 
tirn no mo\o < ould be in ide m Medjez 
town The budge o\ei the Mcdjerda 
\ is m the l mge of the guns th it stood 
iloiu the ndge and they plastered 
impaitnih tiafiie mo\ements whether 
of tanks m trucks, men or miteml 
It was dear that before vo could 
hope to make a successful attai k along 
the roads the strong point would hue 
to be eliminated A battalion of the 
Guaids was detailed to throw the 
Gcimans off the hill on the mght of 
December 22-23 The weather was good 
it had been diy for some days, the night 
was clear and the moon was only a few 
days past full Early m the first dark- 
ness the Guards began their assault. 
We had learnt primary lessons m the art 
of hill warfare on the northern road at 
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“BaldHill ” We had picked up secondary 
ones during the Tebourba fighting. But 
Lougstop Kidge was to give us a new 
conception of r ‘ Djebel ” warfare. 

The attack wont admirably at t^e 
start, but shortly it became obvious that 
the position was not the simple one that 
it M appeared from the distance. 
JFolda of the ground too mwgfyffcattt 
to be markad on contour maps erf to be. 

rfw Ahit ftotJ nlloAimA nul^na 



wa\ 1 hey hid to f It hick at one point 
and rtorgim/f fhtnisihes for a ‘-coond 
attack befoie thc\ r< iched wliit ap 
peircd to he the liit summit, but with 
gr< t g\U inti\ they made the ld"t 
t -,t iblished tht niches m the half licht 
md w uted Their t isk h id been to < i/t 
the hill and the position \ as then to be 
tikai our b\ an Amu lean bittalion 
11i< Amu t ms came m and the Gu j nG 
went down, but uufortim itelv the 
summit th it had been occupied w is not 
the final summit Thue wa* ’very little 
difieri nee — bo little that it was mi- 
I Osiible to see m the treacheroub moon- 
light — but there was a higher level, and 
from it when the Americans were con- 
solidating, the Germans poured heaw 
machine gun fne The Guai ds, who had 
armed bick at their own positions bv 
this time, had to turn round and march 
hack again Meanwhile, the Germans 
were bringing up reinforcements and 
a serious counter-attack developed 
But there was something more im- 
portant than the counter-attack On 


made ittafk — h\ of them ilto 
41 the*’ m IS hmu — m with th* 
help < f tht Vi * ric m i id t he Tit ill 
itui» VL«u<n th tUwul m md 
hunu on bioujuu Ouvrtms l)i\ 
But on th* J(+r thti tit hi red to fait 
b u k on M du ? t Ml ib u i u 

lee Htonu. thru t h>r Juni-* was 
ibindortd It night oc Mat tf tht 
wt i nt i had In Id w« should ha\t thrust 
more *out into flu it tick on Lonsr 
MopRuL* but with + ho mids difficult 
and the often ground imp iv able, an} 
hope of the bth Vrmoured Dmsou 
breaking tlnough to Tunis had now to 
be gnen up We had to \»ut upon 
dry <»roun<l and it wa*- a long time 
coming The fin^t phase of the new 
penod was o\er 

Dm mg the consolidation phase, as 
troops became available, the Allies were 
able to make their long drawn line 
almost i angible For prainci 1 pui pose* 
at the end of the initial da^b for Tunis 
(described in Chapter 256) there had 
be«n three occupied areas m Tunisia 



tin lull tomple\ »n tG noith with 
Mnlp7 i- >G 1 1 irt the m i of the 
dor" ile ihout Pit bon vliuli lie 1 ' m 
one of tin j. ip tn i which w i" on upu 1 
m "omivl i* doubtful sfunjlh bv the 
path* *u ill} ill upupTid Tim b troop> 
md Gif a oa the algt of th* de"tit, 
wbu h \\d" occupied b\ i mind mrcc of 
Fruit b Amr i u in pai u hul ist -i a nd 
Vinuican Tinh DcMiojcrs 
Now as re 1 imn and new u lUrial 


came up fie sh points wue ocrupud, 

in sh areas de\ eloped A link up of the 

line took plate m theory if not in actual 

fact The Butish hr Id ~ .. 

,, . , « Disposition 

the sector tiom Cap . AM . 

W through the 

DjebeK to the Medjeida 0 ce 

by Medjc^ and out across the Goubellat 

Plain to the lulls above Pont du Falls 

The French held the art a south 

of the Rohan road (which leads to 

Pont du Fahs) and along the great 

ndge of the dorsale past Ousseltia and 

Pichon to the road fiom Sbeitla to 

Kairouan South of that area came 

American-held territory These are not 

hard and fast divisions There were 

French both m back areas and m the 

front line in the north as in the *outh 

There were Americans in all three 

sectors And the Derbyshire Y eomanry, 

w some sort of military parallel of 

the loaves and fishes, appeared to 

stretch their thin force ovtr the whole 

of the 250 miles of the front Wherever 
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the morning of Christmas Eve it mined 
heavy, indignant Tunisian min* 
As the Guards went hook to stem the 
German threat, the mam purpose of 
their attack was dissolving behind them 
as the red clay mired the roads. With 
tremendous m* they went through and 
re-eatabllehed themselves on what ap- 
pealed to^l&e jmmnMt 4 four o'oloek 
on tho ed ChrSatom Bvb. 



An intended British, attack on German 
positions m bills in the Bou Araia-GouhelUt 
area (seen tn the background of the photo- 
graph, left) was forestalled by a Gorman 
attack on January 17, 1943, which con- 
tinued through the 18th But a number 
of as-pounders which had been moved up 
preparatory to the intended British advance 
knocked out x8 German tanks (these among 
them) at 1,800 yards Below, a Vickers’ 
machine-gun post on * Two Tree Hill * (see 
map p ad 17) . tire Germans captured this 
hill, hut fatted to take Bon Arada 
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road to Bizerta, was held chiefly by the 
Barenthin Regiment, under Broich, 
with a tank force and ancillary troops. 
In the centre was the Kampf Gruppe 
Tunis, under Lederle, which consisted 
of the best of the German InfantTy pins 
■ t i the 10th Panzer Division. The southern 
section was Italian, consisting of the 
Piedmontese Division {the 10th Ber- 
saglieri and the 1st and 92nd Italian 
Infantry) with the 131st Armoured 
Division. The whole was under the 
tactical command of General Walter 
Nehring, who had been in command 
of the armour of Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps. 

The first active move of this period, 
apart from the establishment of the line, 
was an Allied attack on the * ‘ Green Hill 
“ Bald Hill ” area. On January 5, 1943, 
it got under way. It 
was made with a mixed A * 

force consisting of a < G ree^HUl’ 
parachute battalion, a 
commando and two infantry battalions, 
and massed artillery preparation was 
used for the first time. About 60 guns 
carried out a heavy obliteration attack 
on the summit of “ Green Hill .” They 
ranged from 25-pounders to American 
155-mm. and British heavies. The 
jjjj attack succeeded and failed. The para- 
| chutists and the Buffs got to the top 
of “ Green Hill ” and could not con- 
solidate,^ It was impossible to keep 
them' supplied with ammunition ana 
stores on that deplorable summit under 
the fire oftKe German heavy machine- 
- guns. We fell off . “Green Hill” and 
- returned to the sfattfs quo, 

He next urea of activity was at Hie 
junction of the Bxerich and the British 
r sectors near Pont duPaKs;- The Germans 
held that town, but they were not com- 
fortable in it. Comfort Conk} heassmed 
; by the-" seisum : bf; t^ojnfla? at theve&gb 

. \ < 3hrde ;3ffidl a ,;r andthe hill o£Bou : Ara,da> 

, About a week’ the “’Green -Hill ” 
^ actibnthe 1 Germans pnshed. across ;the 
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cyclist, shot him. went on, and dis- 
covered that he was the scout for a force 
of a dozen tanks. The armoured car 
just managed to get clear and give the 
warning. The Germans attacked at 
three points on the front of about 25 
miles. Thirty tanks attempted to cross 
the Bou Arada -Gouhel Iat. road, another 
30 headed straight for Bou Arada 
itself, and German and Italian infantry 

_ V 

plus Italian tanks attacked the French 
on the hills of the Bobaa valley. 
Unfortunately for the enemy, the Allies 
had gathered together considerable 
strength in artillery to cover their attack 
and, under the massed guns, the German 
thrust broke : they lost more than half 
the tanks of the Bou Arada attack and 
failed to cross the Goubelkt road. 

On the 19th they attacked in the next- 
valley to the south, the yalley of 
Ousseltia. Through Ousseltia runs the 
road to Kairouan, the Holy City of the 

Attack on P la ““\ 14 *“•“ inV 

French P 0 ^ P 08 ?*!? c .™ 
c a vital, gap m the line, 

Positions tls ; t 

was held, and the valley behind it 
also, lightly by French, Foreign Legion, 
Goum and other troops. The attack 
there was mainly a demonstration. It 
was cleverly done, and it was designed 
to deceive the French authorities and 
General Alphonse Jura. It is probable 
that its success depended entirely on 
the success of the attack to the north ; 
but the , French, with their outposts 
pushed back and a thrust apparently 
developing up the valley, assumed that 
this was the point; of the major break. 
It was necessary to reinforce them at 
once. , ' . ' : ’ *. ; ■ ■ 

r Combat Command “ B,” . which had 
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CHURCHILL TAN*S IN ACTION IN TUNISIA 
Coldstream and Grenadier Guards repulsed a strong German tank and infantry attack near Sbiba 
on February 19, 1943 Following this success, a unit of the 6th Armoured Diwion went in with 
its Churchill tanks. After very heavy flghtmg die German thrusts towards Thala and Tebcssa 
were halted at all points Above, a few hundred yards behind the Guards' positrons, crews 
ot the Churchills give their weapons a final check as zero hour approaches Below, the Church Us 
c«ny forward men of a Field Coy of the R E , whose job it was to lift enemy mines and dear a 
way for the 3rmour (See also Ulus , page *540 ) Photon Brtivth Qjpnal Crou n Copynqht 
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ww decided at a meeting between oat a narrow arm of shallow water 
XffiUt -General Anderson, General almost to the coastline Even where 
Afcfrey, Brigadier Bveleigh and the the shallows cease there is marshland 
American commander. General Oliver While the Chotfc itself Was not an abac* 
im U. Bwohr of ft swift wast before Mty impassable baroct (there were 

OotjJd mads «ni fcadka now it ftfc various 
ndwt* ate dry weather W vpaa an 
fha end 
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Whether that vould have been 
possible can scarcely be decided now 
There is, however, small question that 
the Allies could have reached it m the 
early days had they attacked as soon as 
force became available The objection 
to carrying this attack out in insufficient 
strength was that a small force might 
be left suspended between two mill- 
stones — the retreating Bommel on the 
south and Von Annin on the north 
It was finally decided, therefore, that 
the Allies would gather strength at 
Tebessa, and would not move forward 
until dumps of ammunition, food and 
other supplies had been prepared in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient city 
sufficient to maintain a force strong 
enough to overcome the objections 
When Combat Command “B” was 
recalled from Sbeitla a move had been 
planned which had for its mam object 
the seizure ot country .... . ^ 
ahMKi <rf tha F«tfd Pass. AU ?t^T 
This u»Tfl was can- 
colled. Instead, a 
stiong combat force was assembled in 
the magnificent Bon Chebka pme-woods 
in the hills beyond Tebessa, and m 
conjunction with a second force, which 
had been assembled in Sbeitla andiabcmt 
Sidi-bou-Sid, moved m to the attack. 
The object of this attack was w a 
measure nebulous If it overran the 
opposition, it was to thrust clean 
through m an attempt to reach Bfo* 
Its wuree was than t£> be ^etecswfed 
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through Thflepte to (4 tf'a the whole 
( omni mil mo\< d lu^h ‘•pud I ong 
befou dawn it wis hivond Gif.? 
neaily ^0 miles aw<)\> md bv diwn thr 
Mvetp up tb v ilk t; tow* 1 ids Mikiu^v 
1 c 4811 It was i Hik ( cl at Vition 
Senod m a bri-L two d iv b it tie m \ Inch 
easuiltus on nthu side wexc modern! t 
but m which giecn Vmtric in tioops 
lufteieil heavily fiom Ihe an Station 
Sened was taintd and the line pn bed 
bev ond it to the ndge which < omm tude d 
Makuassv tow n 

The Germans had been present m 
greater strength than Intelligence had 
anticipated, but m the northern scctOT 
the section of the Faid Pass, their 


r . strength was grtittr 
ot ‘dill The attack from 
that “ d fajM *» 

1 velop It was held on 

the edge of the Pa% and the southern 
arm of what was to have been a 



pinccr movement was left in the an PACK ANIMALS OP THE FIRST ARMY 

The Americans had to withdraw fl om In the difficult country of French North Africa, the First Army was glad to call to its aid for trans- 

Station Senecl with little to show for a port those old friends of amues on the march, the horse and the mule Here w a string of pack 

well executed operation but a few animals loaded with supplies for Allied troops moving through the hills of Tunisia in January 1943 

hundred prisoners and the destiuctiou of Photo, Sntwh Official Cram r 0 pjrvjfu 

a st oi p of German and Italian nnternl , , , . . ,, , , , Lll , 

It Wd, dear that the tune for an ,°* P 0 ™ 11 Jn<l . tk Ba j «*• «**•» **«“'«* for batt!e ~ 

en.y dash acio-* the hemrtnngs o{ al W them to uernmnUtc nnnmUrted and in the south it eaine 

the German bodvtus part Thepenod Allied air power n ns tapidh aducMiig \R U n the Uhes vieie {«r^talled- 
of huildma tip' began at-* at an ^mething more than parity Tins neatly, dangtrously The American Irt 
increased mict The whole of the southern area was out of the winter Immured Division had moved through 
Ameruan iTArinimied Vision na, onfall zone, and there were good TtWo and Bon ChebU down tlio 
now moved into the area with infantry aerodromes around Ttbessa md at 10a ® ?\, a ’ a ? Combat 

and ancillary troops to match The Thelepte and Fenana v,as * 1&il *** til<s command 4 A* 

dumps at Tebessa covered Bquare For a while there was quiet- sus- ^ Homan town inaction 

pi ions quiet. ™ m „„,, . , „ 



AMS COmiANDE 84 K<ACHF IN TUNISIA 

Sort rotf Atcte, oM of Qmnsuxf* fare* 
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tlicrs xptr© pjood find Bou OhcbkjA down tlio 

Tibessa ind at ,<>ad to Sbeitja, and 
i was ertabhshed in the <A , 

■ was quiet- sus- S; 0leu ? ®° ma \ i j't 1 to Action 

rtr , ft „t !,«,»+ Their lme was held by 

II e ^ e n ' the American Combat Command ‘ V " 
Rommel was fall Jn rt?sene w<w> Coml)dt Command “ C w 

mg rapilv back U B” was still at 

to the lnmsian jj a j £tarj standing by agamst another 
frontier, and it possible German incursion m the 
was clear tMt the o^eftia valley. The rest of the re- 
quiet could not beive and headquarters lay behind 
long continue If ^beitla A.t midnight on Saturday, 
the Allies weib February 13, the Command was, put on 

S er ac * llfiV6 the alert, warned of a possible attack 
the Gabes gap, at dawn. But dawn was quiet, Not 
the hour wsa aa hour or so after first light 

very nearly upon M ^ Germans 8 how their hand, 
ta ® ?* ttlc but after that hour they acted with 

speed and vigour. They swept 
atul enforced by through the Fald Base* isolating thfe 
the raina There torwrard Allied infantry. They swept 
Wfti jW*KT U P rthn roads about the Utmvk 
xi Mountain on which was a mixed force 

pbufcthoMhthe gtanjing the left flank of Combat Com* 
, hues moved from I0aJ£k(i .r* »» ^ thev threa tene d ihe 

0B8 *? r0V t t0 fcW* white t<wm rf 8tdi-I»M-8(d 
*a other here, TheAlhw were faroed te ah&ocb&the 
though they ^ ^ ^ Med 

larged beak vtorih m - ■ 

betoieea veUay roa4 they wert . .. 

4tui yw#y tank fewg 

there no tknetiatt of 
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25-pounders and the 5th/16th Lancers. 
The main force, meanwhile, had broken 
through the narrow Kasserine Pass, and 
again it split. The going had been too 
easy. As before when opposition had 
been slight, the Germans decided to 
seek more than the first plan had 
allowed for. Once more they split, 
trying with a force adequate for one 
task to break through both to Tebessa, 
and also up behind the British First 
Army to Le Kef, and perhaps the 
valley of the Krouraerie. 

The force which attacked towards 
Tebessa was the weaker. It was met again 
by Combat Command “B” and American 
infantry, and defeated. The main at- 
tack went up the broad Thala valley. 
It was met there by the defiantly 
named “ Vicforce/* a scratch handful 
consisting of a battalion of infantry, 
the 17th/21st Lancers, the Lothian and 
Border Horse, and sixteen 25-pounder 
guns. The Lothian and Border Horse 
fought a superb delaying action while 
the Test of Vicforce dug itself in. 


ALLIED AND ENEMY HEAVY ARMOUR named Vicforce, a scratch handful 

On* ot the reasons for the apparent slow progress of the Tunisian campaign was the mud pro- consisting of a battalion of infantry, 

duced by the winter rains, which made movement of tanks impossible ; but in February, in die the 17th/21st Lancers, the Lo thia n and 

battle for the Kasserine Pass, they were able to play their part Above Shermans moving up in Border R and g^een 25-pounder 
the advance on Kasserine. Below, German 62-ton ‘Tiger (Mark VI) tank — one of 70 tanks T * , . , -n , v tt. 

which supported a heavy attack towards Thala on February 2i. 1943. Armed with an 88-mm. gUllS. 10,6 LOtmsn and .Border rlOTSe 

gun and two 7.82-mm, machine-guns, the * Tiger,’ though no larger, was nearly twice as heavy fought a superb delaying action while 

as the Mark IV (see illus., page 2236), owing to the great thickness of its armour (7-8 inches). the Test of Vicforce dug itself in. 

- Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright 

the remnants of Combat Command “A” 
leached the main Sbeitla valley. 

On Snnday, tho 14th, the Germans 
contented themselves with consolid- 

■ ating their* gains, and on Monday* the 
15th, Combat Command “0" was 

• throat in in an attempt 

• TOik iato to restore the position, 

;; to free the men on the 

\ v p liessoudn Mountain and 

to free the infantry still holding out on , 
the, hjpa above the Pass itself. Combat 1 .y:-i&c8j£i 
‘ Command ! 1 * C Sung its whole , tank 
,:fbrc.e,, Jofiqwng itfip with- soft-shelled . 

,vehiclba r acrpss the wadi-seamed plain 
, , ; to^afds Sidi-bbu-Sid : ; They wdro new 
. .-io-, war£are t : and; particularly to, the 
' “m^enioi^ wai^ire qt the ^ypam They 

■ ";nfeglected mcoimaisaanoe on their flanks . 

| ?, ah3; walk|d t rintb n ti^hk ttap'^hSwith/, 

ewsee oi'to the^Isfe j&mQtfm. 'Phriaipn withdceV j . ‘ On ^imflayi 
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EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE FROM TRIPOLI 

TO THE WADI AKARIT 

Anglo-American operations in northern Tunisia up to the battle for the 
Kasserine Pass towards the end of February 1943 were described by 
Mr. A. D. Divine in Chapter 264. The scene here shifts to southern Tunisia , 
where he records the Eighth Army's continued victorious advance , their 
great assault on the Mareth Line and the forcing of the Wadi Akarit . 


I N the last days of January 1943 
patrols of the Eighth Arm y crossed 
the borders of southern Tunisia. 
The topographical disposition of the 
German Army of Tunisia at this time 
is described in Chapter 264. Now the 
situation of the German Army of 
Egypt — Field-Marshal Rommel’s army 
—has to be considered, Part of it— 
his best armoured divisions — had been 
in Tunisia for some considerable while, 
rehabilitating , themselves on the 


southern coastal plain and assimilating 
reinforcements of men and material. 
But the bulk of the Array of Egypt, 
having crossed the indefensible desert 
frontier between Tripolitania and Tuni- 
sia, withdrew to the Mareth Line. 
There were thus two enemy armies of 
Tunisia, one of the north and one of the 
south. The great Tunisian coastal 
plain, which stretches from Enfidaville 
to the southern frontier, is divided into 
two unequal areas by the Chott Bjerid. 


THEY ROLLED UNOPPOSED INTO BEN GARDANE 
Armoured cam of the Eighth Army’s advance guard crossed the Tunisian frontier from Tripoli- 
tania on January 29, 1943. Sappers had to bridge the swampy lakes which lie about tfre frontier 
before the main body of fee army could get through to occupy Ben Gardane, 30 miles inside 
fee border, without opposition on February 15. Here are Valentine tanks of fee Eighth 
Army — their drivers smiling— entering Ben Gardane. Photo, British Official 
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For the primary phases of the operation 
now to be described, the southern army 
was south of the Chott Djerid and south 
of the narrows of the Gabes gap where 
the Chott Djerid runs almost to the sea. 
(See map, p. 2624.) 

There were two possibilities before 
Rommel and the German High Com- 
mand : one was to stand on the Mareth 
Line— that Maginot rampart of Africa ; 
the other to give battle on the Gabes 
gap where the narrows— the areas of 
marsh and the wadis that run down to 
the sea — offer a holding line of con- 
siderable natnral strength. The de- 
cision, taken possibly after the failure 
of the American attempt to push 
through to the coast (see p, 2619), 
was to Btand at Mareth. 

, The earliest date of importance in this 
new phase of the North African cam- 
paign is February 15, when the Eighth 
Army occupied Ben Gardane., This is 
the first town in south- ^ 
ern Tunisia, and from *7 
it springs the beginning . ■ ' 

of tie Tunisian road Ben Gardane , 
network. Rommel made his fi^st serious 
attempt to check the sw>ft fprward 
movement of , the ^Eighth ; Artny at 
hSed^hine. y That ■ strange' wty of 
m^teripus ttmnelled/ houses fell -\to 
; thq Eighth, after! a vigorous Action on 
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Subadar V THAPA Pto- B. ANDERSON Mai. »• A. SEAGRiM Liauc. H. NGARIMU M*j. L. M. CAMPBELL. 

Awarded the V.C. for con- At Wadi Akarit on April 6 , Led the. Green Howards JLt. Moana - Nui * a - Kiwa Major (temp. Lt-Cal.) Lome 

spicuous gallantry in leading 1943, Pte. Brie Anderson, a under heavy enemy Are over Ngarimu, a Maori serving MacLaine Campbell, Argyll 

men of the 2nd Gurkha stretcher bearer with the a scaling ladder across an with the New Zealand forces, and Sutherland Highlanders, 

Rifles* Indian Army, In an East Yorkshire Regiment, anti-tank ditch 12 ft wide ‘ killed on his feet, facing was awarded the V.C. for 

attack on the Rass-Ez- went out three times under and 8 -ft deep to a vital the enemy with his tommy- his gallantry in forming a 

Zouai position (Wadi Akarit intense, rim and brought in position in the Mareth Line gun at his hip ' while lead- bridge-head for a brigade of 

area) during the night of wounded comrades. Going (March 20-21, 1943), which ing his men against the the 51st (Highland) Division 

April 5-6, 1943, lie killed out a fourth time, he was they held against severe Djebel Tabarga (near B1 on the Wadi Akarit positions 

four of the enemy With his hit and mortally Wounded ; counter-attack, He died of Hanuna), March 26, 1943 ; on April 6 , 1943, and sub- 
kukri and two others with he was posthumously wounds, and was post- he was posthumously aequently capturing six 

' his revolver. Awarded the V.C. humoudy awarded the VX. awarded the V.C. hundred prisoners, 

PhoioSf Nm Zealand Official ; Associaitd Press ; Vandyk ; Keystone 


The battles of the north and of the Tunisian hills* it failed. But they had The Germans occupied the lower part 
south were interdependent, even as were minor successes. The Allies lost their of the Sidi Nsir valley. Their tank? 
the German armies of the north and of positions about the “ Green Hill ” pass were badly mauled in the strange and 
the south. , It is essential , to preserve a , and were forced down the valley almost bloody little action near Hunt’s Gap 
picture,. of the whole to Djebel Abiod beyond Sedjanane. —the following description of which 

' . • • , - ; •. . . , 

41,5 movements of. tie ' ' PREPARING THE ASSAULT ON THE MARBTH LINE 

of Tunisia A rmv T n +L« The main attack on the Mamth, Line began on the night of March ao-ar, *943* bul it had been - 

.. ** '.v. ■ { > preceded feymuch preliminary work, both infield rectwmaissanm and in the study of this, lino 

north, while these things were i happen- 0 f jforiifica&oni built by the, French, strengthened by the Italians and the GeraWria,. and.fipkpd i - 
, ing, VOn Amim’s amy-— which included , : ' with strong points in the Matmata Kills to the weifc, - thou 1* as officer 
some of Rommel’s Armour, thoas units ' of a map- the ffiSpoiittoasaud thie plan of ati^.just juiar to the opening of the battife.* 

that had beeh refouilt-ih Bolitb Tunisia— 
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; EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE INTO TUNISIA 
- While the mixed British, American, and French forces in north Tunisia were struggling towards 
Tunis, against Von Araim's artnies (see Chapter 364), General Montgomery and the Eighth Army 
i- were driving. Rommel's retreating Afrika Korps through Tripolitania and south Tunisia. This 
, nap ihusttatea thd Eighth Army's advance after the fail of Tripoli to the battle Of, Wadi Akarlt 
jv.* , \,. \ l , ^pemliy drmnM, T^b Skconu < 3 j*iu® Was ty £%&&&%&■ * ! ' 

ia. tafen - fowriS-the/ - official ' report ; wVby, $p- l sw The same gun net on, Are 
*-V **" 1 , another tank- Then the surviving tanks 

^ ^ / 4&W' hanfc and' shelled and maohine-ghimed, 

15Kb ?l*I Bat^«y B.^aod tao Hamp- Jfcjttone. ^WMSraU seemed 

fteL&SSBSS -ttWaSri^ u 1 p#i 




claw of the great pincer movement to, 
the east had broken Off short with 
, Rommel’s retreat, The German, High 
Command , had- two alternatives:' td 
reinforce -Von Arhim \ WaTf Lasted 

- and -Rommel in-euffi- ---cWttian' - 
oieht Strength, to enable,- ■* : > , 

the ;claw,tO'. t^e^nd,:; 

/ itself';, -or -tb on,t as ; m^yrmeji 

:: • M.pO^ible, pearly. ; aa- ‘ppM^e/: *|$a, 
’ ‘ , ^rp^/d^^ neither/bf <*&£& 

'Tt- continned -the ; pP^T bf 
h >tem&(^me4:'; j 0ft a, scale ffie&iy 
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BATTLE FOR THE MARETH UNE OPENS , / 
The M&reth tine, supported on the west hy the natural diffieiultiea 
of the Matmata Hills and on the east by those of wadi-s^amed 
country stretching to the coast, formed a strong defence zone id, 
which Rommel made his last African Stand. Montgomery^ attach 
on the latte began with in inioxwe night barrage (March aorttt, 
tP43) from heavy gntfs(i). But many grmmdobatructions, natural; 
and artificial, had to 1 be overcome *. working party (a) goes for-, 
ward under she&fire to plant dynamite in tfc*, banks of Ml' 
which fckm&an festive natural** 0 * 5 *^# Wrandtittgej^lorieh 
M RSeiled the wadf.bardpb and enatjed Eighrii Army armoufito 
take up its ieri* hpttr '.poritidmj. ./ - ; Pftdto^ Bei^^cvdJ 
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flu* plain until it reached the slopes of 
the Mat mat a Hills, and in those hills it 
ended. It was assumed that the desert 
and the difficulties of the country 
would prevent an enemy from turning 
its western flank. After the Fraueo- 
Italian Armistice of June 1910, Italians 
took over the line, aud with forethought 
and ingenuity they essayed to reverse 
its direction in so far as that was 
possible. Much of it could not be 


reversed and some of it was demolished. 
Subsequently, in the Herman occupa- 
tion, it was refurbished, and on the 
approach of Rommel's army a con- 
siderable amount of work was put into 
improving the old French fortifications. 
The strongest part of the artificial line 
ended about 10 miles from the sea. 
Between that and the coast the French 
h&d relied on the intolerable natural’ 
difficulties of the wadi-seamed country, 


AFTERMATH OF THE ACTION AT SIDI NSIR 
One of seven German tanks knocked out by the 155th Field Battery, R.A., at Sidi Nstr (near 
Hunt's Gap, in northern Tunisia), on February 26, 1943. In this gallant and memorable action 
nine officers and 121 other ranks held their position against dive-bombing, mortar fire, and 
tanks until all their guns were destroyed. Only nine survivors (two wounded) got back to the 
British lines. Same others were taken prisoner. Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


strengthened by occasional pillboxes, 
wire and minefields. 

There was a pause after Medenine 
while General Montgomery built up his 
forces. That, pause lasted until the 
middle of March, though there was 
intermittent fighting. 

On the night of March 16, the 50th 
(Northumbrian) Division was given the 
task of breaching what by then had 
become perhaps the most formidable 
defensive position that the Eighth Army 
had ever 1 faced. The line at the point 
selected ran on the northern bank of 
the Wadi Zigzau, a steep, mud-bot- 
tomed ravine, which' offered incredible 
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EIGHTH ARMY BREAKS THROUGH TO GABES ANI> BEYOND 
The successful outflanking thrust west of the Matraata Hills executed by Freyberg's column forced Gen. Messe out of. • 
the Mareth tine, which was captured by the Eighth Army on March 28, 1943 (see map, page 2624). The Allies Wren 
'pished oil to Gabes,' which they occupied on March 29 after overcoming strong enemy rearguard opposition. New ' 
Zealand troops, some of whom are seen above in positions near the Gabes Gap, were, the firs t to enter the, town of 
Gabes, Below, a battalion of the Black Watch being piped through the town on its way to more heavy fightiog in 
the Gabes Gap. ■ I ' , \ ' r - PhMaa, British Official : Crown Vopy right 
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difficulties. In a preliminary scries of 
attacks on the nights of March 10 and 17 
the Green Howards and the East York- 
shire Regiment drove back the enemy 
from the outposts on the south .side of 
the wadi. By the 18th our foremost, 
troops were within a thousand yards of 
the ravine itself. By this time, though 
the Eighth Army did not know it. 
Rommel had left for Europe, a sick man. 
and the Italian General Mesae was in 
command of Axis defence at Mareth. 

On the night of March 20-21 the main 
attack began. Again the Green Howards, 

!^d by small fighting patrols, formed 
the spearhead of the advance. Their 
commanding officer helped to place the 
first scaling-ladder in position and was 
first over the anti-tank ditch. 

It was a major battle. Losses were 
heavy on both sides, but when the 
Durham Light Infantry came in in the 
main attack a foothold was established 
in the line. In a series of heroic assaults 
a bridgehead was secured on the farther 
dde of the wadi, a roadway of fascines 
was built across the mud bottom and 
the beginning of a path for the armour 
was opened. But the line was strong. • 
It was also deep, and Messe , was 
hanging on to it with the energy of 
desperation. Wo pierced it; we crossed 
the formidable trough of the Zigzau, 
and we were held upon the farther side, . 

But the assault on the .Wadi Zigzau 
was a part only of the Battle of Mareth ; ” ■ 
there was a wider movement. On a / 
. number, of occasions, in the North Africa- 7 
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FORCING A WAY THROUGH THE GAEES GAP 
After capturing Gabes, the Eighth Army pursued the Axis forces through hastily 
constructed defences in the Gabes Gap to Oudref, which they captured on March 30, 
1943. Left, Valentine tanks of the Eighth pushing their way through the Gabes 
Gap. Above, sappers marking off with signs and white tape the part of the road which 
has been cleared of mines. Below, a road blown up by the enemy under repair by 
R.E. sappers as Allied armour and supply trucks rumble past. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright * 
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AMERICAN ARMOUR ENTERS MAKNASSY 

th \ Am l rican Fifth ^ launched a three-pronged drive from 
Gafsa towards the coast One columa captured Sened on the 21 st Makna«v on 

ani ! c ° n4 ’ nueti t0 advance in the direction of the sea. A second made for 
Gabes through Ef Guetar, while the third penetrated into the hilly country between 

£213 ***»■] J * S ; F ** Armoured division rolls into mS? wS? 
armoured car at Sened Station. Below, observation post to the hiUsabo^H Guetor. 

Photos, Pieioriai Press 
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BRIDGING THE WADI ZIGZ\U BEFORE THE MARETH UNE 
Among the natural features which helped to strengthen the position of the Mareth Line was the 
difficult, muddy-bottomed Wadi Zigzau The Royal Engineers succeeded m making tracks 
across it with trees, sandbags, brushwood and fascia's over these British infantry fought their 
way on March ai, 1943, in face of fierce en»my opposition After 36 hours of bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting, more intense than anything in the Battle of Egypt, they had dnven a bridgehead 
into the Line between Mareth and Zarat some 5,000 yards wide and 1,500 yards deep, and taken 


a, 000 prisoners 

El Hamma, which stands at the cud of 
the arm of the Chott Djond and the 
beginning of the Gabes gap The pur- 
pose of the dank attack was two-fold, 
riA first object was to turn the Maieth 
flank and thereby to fore the Axis to 
relinquish its grip on that bloody line ; 
the second was to break through to the 
coast across the line of withdrawal from 
Mareth, cut off the retreating enemy 
and lores him to battle or surrendei 
in open country. Brilliantly led, 
moving with almost incredible speed, 
Genera! Ereybeig’s column reached 
El Bamma in fox days The first 
object Waa superbly achieved Heme 
was forced out of the hni % 



Photo, Britt h Official i raun Copyttght 

jmpoitmt part, though perhaps not 
quite so lmpoitant as the optimistic 
communiques of the period suggested 
The relay bombing which softened the 
Mareth Lino, the incessant attacks on 
German concentrations, store dumps, 
tiansporfc and commumcation lines, all 
had their effect The lose to the Axis 
powers— and particularly to the weaker 
rfc of the Axis — was heavy, From 
rth 20 to March 28 over 6,000 
prisoners— mainly Italians— were taken 
by tho Eighth Army, together with a 
huge store of mateiial 
But the second object was not 
achieved- £W over a thousand miles 
from El Al xragm, Rommel had cleverly 
exploited the advantage of a retreat* 
Mihy atfd wfcnrod ho extricate 

ff frft afc too g he 
*j*u 


good organization and di&ciphne of 
the Afnka Koxps However that may 
be, the Axis forces had so far succeeded 
m escaping annihilation, and at Mareth 
they did bo again That is the sob® 
facr of the great Battle of South Tunisia 
Despite all that the air could do on 
the limited roads of his withdrawal* 
Messe’s army surged northwards at 
tremendous speed, while m his rear 
forces of varying stiength stood for a 
little to make good the necessary time. 
They did not stand at Gabes town— 
General Eroyberg was knocking at 
its gates , nor did they stand in the 
Gabes gap— there was no time to 
make that exiguous position strong 
enough— but beyond Gabes was & 
long, dry gully down to the sea, the 
Wadi Akant 

North and west of tho Gabo* area the 
Americans had attacked from Gafstu 
That attack was in fact a second left 
hook This also had a double object, j 
Its first was, if possible, to threaten tie x 
coastal road in the rear of the toutheim* : 1 
bat#e, but, if the mountain 
pyftWi ipp strong, jit 
'fttajm&le pmmtyr' 
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11i f* i ! p <1 l mil i i* on it 

hv r u»i It i n h id It i ni xp* 1 1* 1 in th« 

Hid }th i t i* 1 tlu Tun mi r m\\ tun 

hut tl i in r uu in tin d v r* rl i 

vor r m *h in i lud known for ^i\ 
u if" i "lrul* dtv ol tninntiil down 
hour Non* tin 1* n , tn# thu t wuit 
Oirwirl Hit* \niirnin- supjwirtid 
li\ Fo m H *Ut u huu nts n c ipturcd 

(r fs! Thin rutd through th» „i t i 
mil (iiirnl tlio hill 1 * immidntil 
lutond th< town iImai* tl o ully* oi 
Li Luitu Thtrc thp lone divided 
md rm< n*lunm , »wepc alonjt tin old 
i ud ot tl» st'tion Srned thrust to 
Mikn* n> md thi otltfr jioundid .it 
*1 k num <iifNi-(idttN huhw it Thiv 
\u*r»' In Id The VUipn dist m i rt d thtn 
tint the Gmiuiiin had loUjj! planned 
thw riHi^tinu m tin- are i At the 
*-*i de„ne points wuo stronj and well 
Mpd fonintt pillbox* s The lightinif 
w in u 11 mt m the < \trenie md the losses 
la x\\, but pi ogre ns, oner the Vmentan^ 
hid hrohui past El Guetar, was '•low 
md puniul Nevertheless it drew 
jowerlul tmk forriN from the rbspir- 
nti H pieced Axis aunt of the '•outh, 
md wis a not aide tontubutiou to the 
ueral battle 


fimenl Muitfgomtiv piustd for a 
little to leorgamze m the Gabe*> area 
On Ypnl I) the Eighth Army attacked 
r Anhm > Af the Wadi Ykant So 
Wadi powtiful wan Mesne’s 

Alum re ‘ l ^ ld ^ t,ut ’ l 

wis thought by many 

that the main Axis aimy had been 

brought to a stand again But Wadi 

kkimt waseNsentulU a delaying action 

wlueh utilized a powerful natural po 

Mtion Th<* wadi itself, steep, difhtult 

to cross and easy to defend, runs down 

to the sea It was strengthened b\ 

two lulls Djebd Tebaga Fatmissa on 

the left and Djebel Et Humana on the 

right, north of the actml wadi 

The attack opened in the small hours 
with a masted barrage ot 500 guns— 
that method of softening which hod been 
so brilliantly developed m the desert 
At 4 a m the infantry went in. In a 
magnificent assault the 51st (Highland) 
iMiwon utmed the two 500-foot hills, 
the Cameron and the Beaforth High- 
landers going m with the bayonet 
under the very skirts of the barrage 
Within an hour of the firing of the list 
shell the heights hod surrendered* and 
through the defile between the hill* 
the armour smashed out on to the open 
plain. The enemy realined that- our 
hold on the hills was only tighf, wd they 
pat in heavy counter-attacks. At one 
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ATTACK BY THE EIGHTH ARMY ON THE WADI AKARIT 
General Montgomery’s attack; on the enemy line at Wadi Akant opened at dawn on April 6, 1943, 
under cover of a violent barrage by 500 guns A breach was made tn the centre of the Axis 
front through which strong British tank and mobile forces advanced, taking < 5 , 000 prisoners 
and over-running the whole of the wadi The Fourth Indian Division, on the extreme left flank, 
fought with particular gallantry, climbing a high massif in the dark and wiping out the German 
gamson Without a shot being fired Above, guns and lorned infantry move forward to attack 
Below, observing results of New Zealand gunners r fire on enemy positions, m support of the 
Fourth Indian Division Photos Indum Qjfbmt 






Historic Documents CCLXV1—CCLXVIII 

TEHERAN & CAIRO : FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 

The first personal meeting between Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at Teheran in Nov- 
ember J943 decided the strategy of the European war for 1944 ; while the conference held in 
the same month in Cairo between Chiang Kai-shek, Roosevelt and Churchill was con- 
clusive evidence of the importance attached to the war against Japan by Great Britain 
and U.S.A. India’s contribution to the campaigns in the Mediterranean, her difficulties, 
and her post-war prospects were the themes of Lord Wavell 's first public speech as Viceroy. 


Declaration of Teheran, Signed by Roosevklt, Stalin 

AND CHUKOHIT.L ON DECEMBER 1, ISM 3. 

W E, the President of the* United States of America, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, anti the Premier of 
the Soviet Union, have met these four days past in 
the capital of our ally Iran, and have shaped and confirmed 
our common policy. \VV expressed our determination that 
our nations shall work together in war anti in the peace that 
will follow. 

As to war, our military staffs have joined in our round- 
table discussions und we have concerted our plans for the 
destruction of the German forces. We have reached com- 
plete agreement as to the scope and timing of tho operations 
wliich will be undertaken from the East, West and South. 
The common understanding which we have here reached 
guarantees that victory will be ours. 

And as to peace, we are sure that our concord will make 
it an enduring peace. We recognize fully the supreme 
responsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations 
to make a peace that will command the good will of the 
overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world and banish 
the scourge and terror of war for many generations. 

With our diplomatic advisers We have surveyed the problems 
of the future. We shall seek, the co-operation and the active 
participation of ail nations, large and small, whose people in 
heart and mind are dedicated, os are our own peoples, to the 
elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
1 ance. We will welcome them as they may choose to come 
into a world family of democratic nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and *thetr war plants 
from the ftir^ Our attacks will be relentless and increasing. 

From these friendly conferences we look with confidence to 
the day when all peoples of the world may live free lives, 
untouched by tyranny and according to their varying desires 
and their own consciences;). 1 

We came here wiih hope and determination; We leave 
herefiriends in fact, in spirit, and in purpose, 
i „ 

1 Official announcB>lent on Anglo - Sino.- American 
Collaboration Issued in Cairoi DbcrmbBR. 1,1643. 



‘ "^their respective military and diplomatic advisers, , have 
; 7' : 'completed;, 1 a J conference in Ttoutibii> Africa, - t Th© ’ following 
7 general sthtenaent hae been issued .. •> 

\}* ■ ' The 'several military missions have agreed upcb fixture 

, ; u - ;s- „■ \ - f ■, *, 7 ' , 

1 , ’fhevthreo great 1 Allt^ espr^sed their -resolve -tci fering 


Lord Wavell Speaks to tile Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta on India’s War Effort and Post- 
war Plans. December 20, 1043. 

I should like* to begin my first public speech as Viceroy 
by acknowledging again the services rendered to me in 
the Middle East during the early part of the war, not only by 
Indian troops but by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. . . . Indian help saved the 
Middle East at a critical time .... 

We have every reason for sober confidence in a vic- 
torious outcome of the war in Europe in the not too distant 
future. . . . But the end of the war in the West is no more 
than the beginning of the war in the East on a scale required 
to bring about the defeat and unconditional surrender of 
Japan. . , . The war effort and preparations we have already 
made have placed severe strains upon our national economy 
and we must take steps to make this stable to support the 
strains of the next year. 

The food problem must be our first concern. . . . The first 
tiling to got clear about food is that it is not a provincial 
problem ; it is an all-India, and even a world problem. . , 

If by administrative negligence we are compelled to ask for 
more help from abroad than we really need, we are expecting 
other countries, whose people are already rationed, and whose 
prices are properly controlled, to deny themselves unneces- 
sarily. ... It is our plain duty to set up an efficient food 
administration, . , . Key points in O'Ur plan are full ration- 
ing in the larger towns and control of prices. ... It is said by 
some that urban rationing is unnecessary and impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is very necessary and quite 
possible. , , 

In Bengal, the aid given by the Army coupled with the 
prospects of a bountiful amart harvest have eased, the position 
perceptibly. But there are no grounds for complacency. ■ 
We sfciU have to fight lack of confidence and , greed, and to 
see ;tliat administrative action is adequate for the future, 
.'The Army cannot remain indefinitely to do the work of the, , 
civil administration. Bengal .has the sympathy of the world 
" at present, but this will not continiie unless it is obvious that 
she is making every effort to belpherSelf. 

* Theyeara after the war are. going to, be of immense import „ , 
feOL India’s future. . . . The ' Government has ifi. fe&ndthe , 
preparation of plans to take advantage of India's oppdrtunl-, 
ties in as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
, andinduatry .must work very closely • hand in hand.,/, . , 
r ‘ Development mqsfc ’be oh an Indian basis, and by ^Indian 
, naethbfe. . But IpdiS, wifi iequire aasistance apd&dvlce at first? J < 
' td help hjWLtqrealize the great possibilitleathot arehers. ? 

, It aeeiUs.to; me that one ofthe first necessities is to develop „ 

: i.i ul, LA.J.' i'V_ jiiL ' . . . ■» . ' ■' a t ±1 1 f- 


. f r « uhrelepthw pressurq against- thelr/bmtjfcl ; enemies fey Uea * power schemes throughout India, to provide the driyifeg force 
'(} '.V'feujli, and sir,’ This pressure Is already Jisiag; \ 'for industries. Insbr"^ * — 4i - — iA AA ~' 
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THE MENACE OF WAR RECEDES FROM 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

The record of affairs in the Middle East , continued here by Mr . Kenneth 
Williams from Chapter 246 , remained on the whole a troubled one throughout 
1943 . There was> however , a marked tendency for opinion to veer towards 
the Allied cause . The holding in Egypt and Persia of conferences between 
the leaders of the major Allied states together with the diplomatic activity 
with Turkey threw Middle Eastern affairs into special prominence that year 


initial conversations between the Prime 
Minister of Iraq, Nuri Pasha, and the 
Egyptian Prime Minister from July 31 
to August 6. Into this project Nahas 
Pasha threw himself with some en- 
thusiasm, inviting all the Arab States 
to send separately delegates to Egypt 
to discuss ways and means with him. 


D uring the year 1943 the menace of Finance, Makram Ebeid Pasha. This 
war, though not its consequences, contained charges of corruption and 
appeared to the Middle East to . nepotism against the Prime Minister, 
grow increasingly remote. The result and thousands of copies were circulated, 
was that, convinced that Germany In April the Opposition tried to make 
could not win the war, most of the lands capital out of the accusations, and 
in this region manoeuvred, to a varying petitioned the King to dismiss the 
extent, to take what advantages were Government. For a time this affair 
possible from being on the winning side excluded all other interests. But Nakas Such representatives did arrive, and 
and to safeguard their post-war position. Pasha professed himself ready to go within a few months Nahas Pasha was 
The chief concern of the Arabic-speaking to the country on this issue. Such a possessed of the views of the Lebanon, 
countries related to the possibility of course, however, did not prove neces- Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
achieving Arab unity ; that of Turkey, sary. He met the charges in Parliament, and the Yemen. Palestine alone did not 
to how she could best conserve her where he demanded a vote of confidence, send a recognized delegate, the explana- 
neutrafity and secure her position when This, after full debate, he obtained tion being that all her real leaders were 

peace came ; and that of Persia, to unanimously, all but two of the Oppo- interned. These discussions continued 

mitigating the effects on her economy sition withdrawing after it had been for several months, but by the end of the 

of the requirements of two of the bel- decided not to allow Makram Pasha year nothing concrete ' had been 

ligerents, Britain and Russia, more than three days of the Chamber’s published. It became evident that 

The attitude of Egypt, where were the time in which to elaborate his charges, thongb all the Arab States paid homage 
offices of the Minister of State {Mr. R. It was after this vote that the King to the ideal of unity, there was con- 
G. Casey) responsible for co-ordinating withdrew the reservations he sfeems to siderable difference of view as to 
the economic output of all, the Middle have cherished about his Government’s methods of attaining federation. 

Eastern territories, was project of establishing diplomatic re- . Facilities for Allied .(particularly 
EGYPT extremely important, lotions with Soviet Russia. American) air rfcraffic through the Cairo 

/ • Under the guidance of The normal prorogation of Parliament * area were increased sixfold by the 

, Nahas Pasha, -the , Prime MSnister and for the summer did not end political opening in October 1943 of a great 1 new 
leader, of the Wafdist party* Egyptians interest, which was renewed by , talks : airfield constructed in its essentials in, 
did not waver in r their collaborative on Arab unity, begun as a resnlt of \ 58 days from- Augnst 3. It 'included 
effort. But it must be confessed that/ V' 1 ,,/',’ ' -• r ' •' ‘ -W'' 1 , c-' , 1 , 

• -y , ^ .m^esmev^ isgypt;; ; * c vyo/* - 

, |*>cai labour. «as u*d ^ • ASsasaiicWs W «msfnwt hpm ixupented materials ibis . social iypfcot 


as the Axis armies were being surely 
pushed: out- of Africa/Egyptma interest 
in the wac tendedto become academic.. 


With the fall OfTripbH; _ 
that the threat ( of wario the ; 
was definitely remove^ and that it : 

• therefijre j.sarh, : W v^iilate, ' don 
problems. JJe^a-featu*i of thAe... 
tion was the tehiidn'-\existmig ^between : : 
thb Gpvemifieid and the Palace, w- 
! ;i * 13ils tehsidn: >hayo been; . 

‘ ■ ,; : pf the, I plidcem^tabns ; oj r 
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CONFERENCE IN CAIRO 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek for the fast time came utto personal 
contact with the leaders of Great Britain and the U S A at the 
conference on Allied strategy against Japan* held nr Cairo from 
Ifovwnbw snh-sd, 194$ x The Geoeralhmmo with Mr Roosevelt 
and Mr Churchill at Mena House a RAF radio obsecration 
po# the Great Pyramid* part of the conference tecunty pre- 
canhons % Chwng Kai-shek and ba wife, accompanied by 
8 fe Robert G A&, K C M G T kwvtog ft# Ibh To&ttx Mosque &uaa£ 
a brief few they made of the city of Cairo 
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TURKEY tlie w u Then, w is 
little indeed m tin* 
previous 12 months to *>u / ift»st tiut 
sh* Tumid depart from htt limtrahH 
thongh mote than one attempt w is 
math tomdneetht Turks more actively 
to realize their alh ut< f vl ltU Britain 
On Jinutrv 10 a Tuikish production 
Mission aim ed m London , but far more 
important, politically, was the \isit 
winch Mr Churchill, on the reform 
raendation of President Roosev pit, paid 
to the Tuikish President and Prime 
Mmistei m Adana on January 30 and 
31 Mr Churchill went to Turkey at his 
own request after the Casablanca 
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of the V\is m >.oith Afnci Bv th* 
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BRITISH GUEST OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT 
Following the conference at Casablanca in January 1943, Mi* Churchill Sew to Turkey at the 
invitation of President Jnonu, who received him at Adana Host and guest am hem seen in 
conference The provision of more materials and equipment for the reinforcement of Turkey a 
defences was the chief subject discussed Below, a convoy of jeeps and other war vehicles posses 
an old monastery on the journey from Egypt to Turkey via Syria. 

Photo*, Bntuih Official Crown Copyright 2x* 




> , TRANSJORDAN FRONTIER FORCE CAVALRY 

One of the last horse regiments in the British Army, the Transjordan Frontier Force Cavalry of an Aluod vitstoiy, Were now mainly 

Regiment, included Arabs, Circassians, Druses, Armenians and Jews, and was led partly by, engaged in helping as many Jews as 

cavalry officers seconded from British Regiment», and partly by local officers. Mounted in the possible to escape to Palestine from 

, ..main on Arab horses, it was furnished with modem arms and equipment. Its chief duty was Nazi-dominated lands : yet, among: the 

. to patrol the. Turco-Symn border to prevent smuggling and the illegal passage of persons, moderate element/ the existence 

. . : • v , ' i Here a squadron is encamped at Hambouchi on the Utalria. “P® moderate elements, the existence 

• „ Photo, jfrriiisk ojfitiai; Cram CtpyrtgU , Hagana, - an illegal force of 

, ,, 1 _ , Jews trained on commando-likelines— 

ipost ' pQwerfni ; conaideration , in Tiirldteh tions were “ conducted in the spirit of created misgivings. 

counsels was that^when the time came! fjcienejsHp and alliance tvHch bmds the The activities of Zionists, both within 

for a peace settlemeht, the strength of , • two, countries**; and without Palestine, caused much 

s^qldbd^t'itap^akw ■ V The cautious policy , adopted, by the/ perturbation among Arabs, also, within 

'l tube; Mdeed, fhe, Turi&Aeeibed ■ IhijMshForei^ .. ahd without Palestiiie; 
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TROUBLE IN THE LEBANON 
Disturbances in the Lebanon, described in page 
2644, provided one oi the major crises of the 
Middle East during 1943* 1. General Catroux, 

representative of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, arrives at Beirut, 2. Mr. 
R. G. Casey, British Minister of State in the 
Middle East, with Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Spears, 
British Minister to Syria, at Beirut. 3. Bechara 
el Khoury, President of the Lebanon Republic, 
released by the French authorities, inspects a 
guard of honour at the opening of the Chefcka- 
Beirut road, built by R.E.s in a hundred days. 
With him is Lt-Gen, W. G, Holmes, G.OX, 
9th Army. 4. Two riflemen reading , a copy of 
‘Ninth Army News,' printed by the Beirut 
'Eastern Times' during the crisis, 5., French 
patrol in a Beirut street. 
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WITH THE 

At the Tough Tactics School at Kermanshah, trainees go through a mountain climbing exercise 
as part of their course, which included organized games, leadership training, unarmed combat, 
mountain climbing and long distance running and walking. Below, Lt -General Sir Hern; 
Pownali, K.B.E., C.B., 0 .S.O., M.C. (centre) arrives to take up his appointment as C.-Lh-C. 
Persia-Iraq Command (Tenth Army), announced in March 1943. Photo*, British Official 
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signed from the Jewish Agency Execu- 
tive, owing — it was said — to differences 
with Dr. Weizmann, head of the Zionist 
Movement. Dr. Weizmann was 
credited with favouring partition in 
Palestine, whereas Mr. Ben Gurion was 
reputed to want the whole of Palestine 
as a J e wish State. Tension between the 
ultra-political Zionists and the Govern- 
ment was maintained until the close of 
the year, and when, on November 16, 
the police searched a Jewish settlement 
in the Vale of Sharon for Polish de- 
serters and illegal arms, there were 
serious incidents at Tel Aviv. 

Of all the Middle East States in 1943, 
Transjordan was easily the' most tran- 
quil. The Emir Abdullah and his 
statesmen were keenly 
interested in the dis- TRANS- 
missions on Arab unity, JORDAN 
and at one time hoped 
to have a conference on the project 
in Amman, their capital. But in 
September the Emir sent his Prime 
Minister to Egypt to discuss the issue 
with the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
and it is believed that the chief topics 
investigated were the project of having 
Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan and 
Palestine under 1 a single monarchy* 
and the possibility of closer union 
between Egypt and Transjordan. 

By contrast, Syria and the Lebanon 
had- a year ending in tumultuous 
excitement, not only because they were 
very vocal in expressing their views on 
■ Arab unity, bnt also because, owing to 
miBhandliig by the French, events 
, occurred which gave to that feeling of 
. ■ solidarity a, new force and significance. 

Gp March 18 General Catroux' pro-,, 
claimed - the* . restoration ’ df ~ the .free' 
: CohstltutiOn/ of the Lebanon; ,, and a; 
! ' decree,, wan promulgated proiddin^ foe ' 
... 4 ^ general election; to . be ; HehL ;Within; 

" appointed head of the ,iieb«nefle : Siate; ; 
and. 'rim\®reaeh ,;hopedi " Bashim 

Hefted auc^eed^ ' 
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MARSHAL STALIN RECEIVES THE STALINGRAD SWORD 


* To mark the profound admiration feltby myself and tine peoples of tine British Empire, I have given commands for 
the preparation of a Sword ol Honour, which it will give me great pleasure to present to the city of Stalingrad, 1 said 
H.RL The King in a message to President Kalinin On February dr, 1943. Mr. Churchill took the sword {left) with 
him to the Teheran Conference in December, and presented it in person to Marshal Stalin, here seen kissing the 
scabbard. Below, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin with Mr. Churchill at the dinner given at the British 
Legation at Teheran for the Premier's fipth bkthday on November $0, *943, Photo*. BrUizh Official ; “Tke Timm ” 
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ALLIED HELP FOR THB SOVIET UNION 
Three British officers and a British civilian {the head of the U.K, Commercial Corporation in 
Persia), two Russian and two American officers under the chairmanship of a Russian general 
discuss the hind of supplies needed by Russia, and how to get them through, at the Red Army 
Headquarters at Teheran. Below, war equipment froth America and Great Britain being loaded 
on- to a, train hound for the U.5.S.R. frontier, via Persia. 

' Photos, British Official : Crmm Copyright , 
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makers, several anti-French candidates 
outside Beirut were elected. 

■ ' In.Syriaj Shnkri Quwatli, leader of 
f the KTatidnalist bloc , was . elected Presx- 
"dfinti; on ' August 17, and a .strongly' 

.Hatjcftafist Cabinet was formed under 
Sahdnllfeh I3ubri; : In the' Lebanon, on ; 

September 21, ' after the elections, 

^Bidiara 4 JSShun was made, President; ; ; 
y\$6yr ' tbu sfcagewassef for theseeuring 
: , by d^thJSyria .andthe 'Lebanon , aide 

■ ;yb^o niSependeiiee.;: 0a GUfepher- ,11 the v 

^0$W: independence by 

i ‘i^nahtri #$hibasea p&theAtlantfe Char- f 


from Algiers on JNov. I(j. ilis timely 
advent was reassuring. After studying 
the position. General Catroux decided 
that M. Hellcu had blundered, and that 
the arrested men must be freed and re- 
instated. M. Helleu was recalled to 
Algiers and replaced by M. Chatuigneau. 

By the end of the year the Lebanese 
Arabs, who had been supported through- 
out their crisis with significant unan- 
imity by all Arabic-speaking States, 
including Egypt, felt that they had won 
their case : nor did they omit to thank 
the British for the part played in vindi- 
cating their rights. 

Persia (Iran) had another troubled year 
in 1943, starting with a wheat crisis in 
Teheran in January. On February 13 
the Prime Minister failed 
to obtain a vote of con- PERSIA 
fidence in the Mejlis, and 
resigned. He was succeeded by M. Ali 
Soheily who, four days later, announced 
a four-point programme consisting of 
collaboration with Britain, the U.S.A. 
and Russia ; procuring food supplies on 
a long-term basis ; reduction in the 
cost of living and stabilisation of prices ; 
and progress in agriculture, public 
health and education. On this pro- 
gramme he received a vote of confidence 
by 89 out of 99 votes. 

For the shortage of food, Persians 


' Iftlie iteaeh .CSMnmiteee of liberajibn •' 







food was available. For a time, indeed, 
anxiety over the bread situation took 
the form of criticism of Britain which 
grew more and more violent. Not even 
the activities of the “ Tudeh ” party, 
the advanced Leftists of Persian politics 
who were most active in the Russian 
zone, turned the public’s eye from 
economics to politics. 

It was increasingly obvious that, 
unless wide powers were given to the 
American Financial Adviser, Dr. Mills- 
paugh, Persian economy could not be 
straightened. The Prime Minister intro- 
duced a BUI to confer on the Adviser 
large powers, but for several weeks the 
Mejlis would not hear of it. Meanwhile, 
the scurrilous anti-British press cam- 
paign continued, with the Government 
apparently unable either to control it 
or to induce the Mejlis to permit such 
financial and economic action as would 
negative the charges. At last, however, 
on May 4, the Mejlis reluctantly ac- 
corded special powers to Dr. Millspaugh. 

The food situation then slightly im- 
proved, and less dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the Allies and with the 
Persian Government, But criticism was 
not withheld for long. In June Dr. 
MiUspaugh sponsored a new Income Tax 
bill, drawn up on the British model. 
While the hill was supported by the 
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BREAD FOR CIVILIAN AND SOLDIER IN THE MIDDLE BAST 
Weighing sacks of grain brought in to the local O.C.P. (Office des Ctrdales Paniflables — office 
of cereals for bread-making) set up by the British, French, and local authorities In Syria and 
the Lebanon to buy grain from the farmers and distribute it to the people, in order to relieve 
distress caused by maldistribution of cereals after hostilities ceased in the area in 1941, Below, 
a mountain of flour brought into a Middle East port from Australia for the feeding of Allied 
troops. Photos , British Official 1 Crown Copyright ; Associated Press 


certainly that Genaany succeeded in 
sending some agents to Ferriabyair, 
and on August 22 the Government 
offered a targe reward ~ - 

for “the seizing »f any 
Germans, living in the 
country without per- 
mission. In , the. following. imcaith, 
several arrests were made, mclfidipg 
some Persians subjected of complicity 
l ,wiih the, enemy, Yet .'even the danger ; 
1 j df intemal disotdetu , w insufficient .to 

• : pe^rnde .pass, 

' - 

American expert aotuaily handed hi. iris 
'• rerigaatioa • October J4 Hst - da* 
,h&ve;> J&eft- diiMwa. 
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dav* — November 28 to December 1. 
Though many Persians knew the 
secret of the meeting, not a word was 
allowed to leak out of the country until 
the conditions of security had been met.. 
But Persians could and did show all the 
hospitality they were allowed, and it 
was a typical comment on a meeting 
after the conic re nee that in the gather- 
ing “ there were no Persian*, no British, 
no Russians and no Americans — for at! 
were Persians, ail were British, all were 
Russians, and all were Americans.” 

The findings of the conference, in so 
far as they concerned Europe, will be 
found in Historic Document No. 
CCLXVI, page 2636; here it must be 
recorded that immense satisfaction was 
felt by Persians over the Declaration on 
Iran, in which the three rotate, ^men said ; 

** Tlic three Governments realize that the 
war has caused special economic difficulties 
For I mu, and they sro agreed that they will 
continue to make available to the Govern- 
ment of Iran such economic assistance as 
may be possible. . . . Tho Governments of 
the TJ.fchA., the U.S.S. 11 ., and the U.K. are 
at one with the Government of Iran in their 



desire for the maintenance of the indepen- AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION TO THE KING OF ARABIA 

deuce, sovereignty and territorial integrity Maj.-General Ralph Royce, commanding the U.S, Armed Forces in the Middle East, in 
\ of Iran. They count upon the participation December 1943 headed an American military mission to King Ibn Saud of Arabia, with whom 

of Iran, together with all other peace-loving j s k ere seen j n conversation at his palace at Jedda, some 40 miles from Mecca. Seated 

, , nations, in the establishment .of international on fe tieut. William Kaliiff, who acted as interpreter. Photo, U£. Official 

■ peace, security, ana prosperity after the war* . 
in', accordance with the principles of the - 

; Atlantic Charter, ,to which all four Govern- leadership of the Arab world. Tho Iraq Jews had any justification for claiming 
r meats have continued to subscribe.” Government offered Iraqi troops for possession of Palestine, Americans dis- 

- ; , Persians were flattered by' the chojee sendee outside Iraq, but it was decided played unwonted interest in Saudi 
of their Gountry for the long-awaited hlint they could best be utilized on lines Arabia, Mr. Kirk, U.S. A, Minister in 
meeting; between Stalin, Churc hill and of communication within Iraq, Egypt* visited Riyadh in May and told 

; Rqq^yelt, but. they were really heart- This done, the Iraqi Government con- Ibn Saud of the decision 
ene^ By; the Declaration on Iran. , : centrated on the problem of attaining; to apply Lend-Lease to SAUDI 

\ Iran beganfche year with abaction for Arab unity: and all through the year Saudi Arabia. In, the ARABIA 

Nuri Pasha, efforts in direction’ wit on. By Mowing month : / . 

’ ; v - hod lb^ been ready; , 0n January 16, .. midsummer this campaign,- furthered to Arab JKing was visited by General < 
’ ' ’ the Government " an- some extent by slarm, over thsactmtiy , Hurley -personal representative', of' 












BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOMBER AIRCRAFT 


P*OLLOWING page 2266 appeared direct colour photographs nt 
A four outstanding types of British and American fighter aircraft. 
Here are three contemporary bombers. Left, North American 
Mitchell B-25, an all-metal American monoplane named after a 
noted U.S. military pilot. Used by the U.S. Army as a medium 
bombardment machine, by the R.A.F, as a medium bomber, it 
carries a crew of five and has two Wright Double Row Cyclone fur- 
cooled, radial motors, and a maximum speed of 308 m.p.h. at 13,000 
feet. Service ceiling of the B-25 is 25,400 ft., and range at an 
operating speed of 243 m.p.h. 2,650 miles. Its tricycle undercarriage 
is backwards-retractmg, the wheels completely covered when fully 
retracted. This aircraft has a span of 67 ft. 6J ins., length 54 ft 
4^ ins. ; and armament, three *30 and four -50 calibre machine-guns. 
Bombers of this type took part in Maj.-Gen. Doolittle's raid on 
Tokyo on April 18, 1942. (See illus., page 2126.) 

Below, Boeing Fortress II, popularly known as the Flying Fortress, 
an American all-metal machine used by the U.S. Army for heavy 
bombardment, by Coastal Command of the R.A.F. for anti-sub- 


marine patrol work. It carries a crew of nme, has four Wright 
Double Row Cyclone motors, and a maximum speed of 305 m.p.h, 
at 20,000 feet. Its service ceiling is approximately 40,000 ft,, 
span 103 ft q * ms., and length 73 ft. g’i ms. The forwards-retracting 
undercarriage mam wheels are partially exposed when fully retracted. 
The armament of the B-ryG type Fortress consists of thirteen -50 
calibre machine-guns. (See ilius., page 2516.) 

Below, left, the De Havilland Mosquito, a British, two-seat, 
reconnaissance bomber of all wooden construction with a backwards- 
retracting undercarriage, the wheels of winch are completely enclosed 
when fully retracted. It has two Rolls-Royce, liquid-cooled, Vee 
motors, and a speed not far short of 400 m.p.h. The Mosquito's 
span is 54 ft. 2 ms., its length 40 ft. 9$ ms. ; its armament may be 
a battery of four 2o-mm. shell guns and four -303 machine-guns, 
and a light bomb load is carried within the fuselage. Owing to its 
speed it requires no fighter escort. It was first mentioned in the 
news when four Mosquitoes made a daylight raid on Gestapo head- 
quarters at Oslo on September 25. 1942. (See illus., page 2176.) 
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Chapter 267 

LORD WAVELL GOES TO INDIA AS VICEROY 

During 1943 Lord Waved' s appointment as Viceroy , and the famine m Bengal , 
overshadowed the political situation in India which, though no simpler, was 
quieter than it had been in the preceding year (described in Chapter 223). 

India's war effort continued at a high level, relative to her resources ; and 
her peoples increased their splendid contribution in personnel to the Allied 

fighting forces 


E arly in 1943 political controversies 
in India became overshadowed 
by anxiety over the economic 
situation. The detention of Congress 
Party leaders and the effective measures 
taken to suppress the disturbances of 
the autumn of 1942 had brought about 
an outward lull in political 
activities, although under the 
surface there lurked a sense of 
disappointment. 

Defeatist views, which were 
admitted to have played a 
large part in the decisions of 
the Congress Party and its 
sympathizers, had been dis- 
counted by the signs of success- 
fid Russian resistance to the 
German attack. The conference 
at Casablanca was regarded in 
India as a portent of Axis 
discomfiture, especially as it 
was followed by the prompt •'•! 
visit to, India of Sir John Pfil. 

Add General ^Arnold, who had ‘ 
seen Marshal Chiahg Kabshek ! 
at Chungking /and then in; :j 
Delhi, acqnaintedSirArehibali 
: Wave!!, Commander- m- Chief . ' 

Intlia, with -lhe J plans for the 
United Nations 5 aetioa against ’ ' 

* Jfepap.: : _ . y ■ ’ , ; J 

, -7 This accord. anijjUjie jjalfirig S' 3 
«,**■&£; menemY^ :dctivity:ay$ii \ S 
4 , ,eggtera ^ increased^ the ; •* 

f Therecohuimc prtd>lom 


This did not greatly reassure that sec- 
tion of the Indian public which is 
traditionally susceptible to emotional 
apprehension. Indeed, three members 
of the Viceroy’s Council (Cabinet) who 
had been parties to Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, 
felt impelled to resign and made no 




Mention of these appointments makes 
it convenient to explain that the 
Government of India is the Executive* 
Council of the Viceroy. It consists of 
the Viceroy as President, the Com- 
mander - in - Chief as Extraordinary 
Member (with the portfolio of War), 
and 13 other Members, of 
whom all except four arc 
Indians. 

This Council is in effect a 
Cabinet, responsible to the - 
British Parliament through the 
Secretary of State for India. 

The term ** Member 55 — ■ the 
capital letter is important— 
connotes a rank and authority 
better understood by the word 
“Minister 55 in other countries. 
The Viceroy has — within 
certain well-defined limits— 

. the power of overriding his 
Council’s decisions, whiph 
otherwise go by majority vote. 
This power of the Viceroy has 
not been used, at any rate since 
the enlargement; of the Council , 
h. 194L , - Olr ' 

v> In the Provinces ;of British ,- ' 
India,- according ;tb theCori- f 
’ stitution of 1935, theGovemois 
f - ' govern’ W and witk the advfce; ■ *■ 






about 110 millions) : while emergency 
government'* (the Governors acting with 
Advisers) were operating under the 
Constitution in the remaining five pro- 
vince? : Bihar, Bombay, Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, United Provinces (about 
180 millions). 

It should be recalled that the decision 
of the Congress Party “ High Com- 
mand ” or Central Executive was 
pressed on the Provincial Ministries of 
its political complexion against the 
will of some of the Ministers concerned. 

In 1943 the sense of dissatisfaction 
over the breakdown of the negotiations 
with Sir Stafford Cripps in the preceding 
year, and the virtual extinction of the 


justed in a spirit of compromise and 
good will. 

The successful expansion of India’s 

militarv and industrial effort for the 

*/■ 

prosecution of the war, against Germany 
in the West and — in ever-increasing force 
— against. Japan in the East, indicated 
the lack of nationalist enthusiasm of 
the mass of the people, and showed 
how far the Congress Party and, in a 
less degree, the Muslim League had 
failed to grasp the realities of the 
situation. Mr. Gandhi’s theatrical fast 
was a characteristic bid for re-entry 
into the limelight, but the firmness of 
the Government convinced Mr. Gandhi 
that he had failed. On March 3 the fast 


Linlithgow refused permission for five 
Hindu politicians (including Mr. Rajago- 
palachariar, the former Prime Minister of 
Madras who had broken with Mr. Gandhi 
over the Cripps proposals) to interview 
Mr. Gandhi in internment. The Viceroy 
could not accept the contention that a 
genuine national government could be 
formed on the basis of such an interview, 
for the essential preliminary was agree- 
ment between the parties, communities 
and interests to which the excessive 
claims of the Congress Party had been 
an obstacle. The other parties approved 
the Viceroy’s attitude. 

Under the auspices of the newly 
created Food Department of the Central 


Growth of the mfluen “ ° f , tbe Co , n - 

Musllm ff ss Part y leadeIS b ? 
i ..a,.. tja. consequences of 

their own , actions m 
August 1942, stimulated heart-searching 
among the rank and file. The danger 
of permitting to a Party executive 
extra-mural authority over the elected 
members of Legislatures was becoming 
more clearly* appreciated. This was 
sharply underlined by the strides made 
by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in organizing the 
solidarity of Muslim political strength 
against the Congress Party itself. By 
the end of the year the Muslim League 
had become a powerful instrument , in 
Mr. JiunaVshands, and was threatening 
the Muslim-Hindu-Sikh coalition in the 
Puaj ab* where Provincial Autonomy had. 
proved to .fee workable in Indian hands 
and sectional differences had’ been ad 
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ended. Government, the second All-India Food 

Nevertheless, the personal prestige en- Conference was held in Delhi at the 
joyed by Mr. Gandhi moved even those end of February. The year had opened 
among his supporters who deplored his with good prospects for all grains 
fatal leadership 
in 1942 to urge 
some action by 
the Government 
to remove the 
“deadlock,” and 
so enable the Con 
gress Party to re 
enter political life 
in the full sense 
of the term. This 
view received 
support from 
sympathisers in 
Great Britain and 
America. 

In April Lord 
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except, rice, 'j which had, been 7 badly, 
affected by cyclones and floods, ’Ifrwasi- ‘7 
estimated thatv-ih .wheat productioh - 
th^ would . beasmrphm^df^OOO,^^ , ; 
tons. Butin parts! of Xndia> *rice .ia the - , 
staple food-grain* and the to^clope’e 
destruction of standing crops and stores 
office-in rice-producing Bengal breakd , 

iaftWpfami gmg situatibn- ■ ■; u v\ \ ' 

VThe Chief; Minister of Benga|:- (then 1 
-"fc Fazhri Hiiq)- ipld ; the $b»ferenw 7 \ 
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, THE VICEROY SEES FOR HIMSELF 
Immediately after his assuraptipn of the Viceroyalty on October ao, 
1 943 1 Lord Wavell visited Calcutta and the famine-stricken district 
of Midnapore in order to see- for himself what was happening. He 
is seen here at a Rotary Club Free Kitchen in Calcutta with Lady 
Wavell, Me. E. M. Jenkins (hia private secretary), Sit Thomas 
Rutherford (acting Governor of Bengal), and Mr. J. K. Briswas, 
chairman of the Rotary Club Relief Committee. Hia announcement 
that the Army woyld help in the distribution of food was promptly 
given, effect : right.an army truck being loaded with grain. Below, 
distributing clothing to sufferers in a shelter for the destitute.- 
Phottoig Bjilysh Official : Grown Copyright ; Keyitone ; Topital 'P^a 
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„ ^ , : ; ( . -7 ': ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE CONVENTION 
;Th*> $dtK session of the All-India Muslim League waa held af Hew Delhi from April *4-26, 1943, 
\ iutder the : presidency of Mr. Jin^ah, . re-elected to 'that office on March 7. In hie presidential 
i address; hie emphatically reiterated the League's. demand for Pakisfian— that is, an independent 
" Muslim. state, in Indiana demand, endorsed bytbe convention, which also strongly condemned 
tia aitti-fndian legislation in South Africa, and urged the governments frame food policies in 
- conndtatidhwlth representatives of fhe.pepplei - ‘ / Pfioto, Key atom 


large quantities of food. Taking the 
shortage of the Bengal harvest as about 
15 per cent, there might have been hard- 
ship but certainly not disaster if an 
even distribution could have been made 
throughout the province. But the 
cultivators’ retention of grain in the 
apprehension created by the cyclone 
passed on the shortage to the towns 
where it reached, for the urban popula- 
tion, the dimensions of 40/50 per cent. 
On top of this, the perversity of the 
speculator and the weaknesses in the 
Government proved calamitous. 

In October Lord Linlithgow’s term 
of office — the longest ever borne by any 
Viceroy — ended, and Lord Waved, who 
had been Commander-in-Chief when the 
year began, took his place {see illus., 
page 2596). By that time the mortality 
from famine in Bengal had attracted 
world attention. 

The decision of the Government to 
break with precedent and appoint an 
eminent soldier as Viceroy was generally 
applauded. This did not prevent criti- 
cjamfromthosetowhom Lord WaTeU 

the tradition, thus ' Appointed 
ignored, was precious. " 

Even they seemed to be ■ ■ ■ * 
prepared to recognize the overriding 
claims of the situation and, more im- 
portantly, the special appeal which, as 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and as a 
leader of men in Africa, Lord Wavell 
had inspired. His personality in short 
had struck the imagination of Indians, in 
politics as well as in the administration. 

On his assumption of the Viceroyalty 
(October 20), Lord Wavell promptly, 
showed his sense of the urgency of the 


vV« ./■’ l' 7^ ^ ,, i \ * „ f famine position 1 jnBengaL , Within foffi/ ; : 

- •'thfi;'hi>tn^eteaaoe ofl/iliO Central Govern- -more fortunate provinces for the supply/ .days he was in Calcutta, eind after a 
^meiifcviw^ /%effecHv^,'/^,’' ^tigatwg ■ //Of gmih to Bengal wduld operate auc^ 1 personal visit to the stricken district of / 
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thereby to enlist such co-operation' 
from the Provincial Governments that 
the unhappy events of 1943 would not 
be repeated. As it was, his personal 
intervention brought about, an. agree- 
ment which had hitherto been lacking. 

Not until the early part of 1944 was 
the Government of Bengal able to issue 
figures showing that the total deaths 

Bengal : Vital frora . al1 

Statistics P rov,n f , *“™« »» 
fnr iq« amounted to 1,873,749. 

which exceeded the 
normal average of the previous five 
years by 688,846. Deaths from cholera 
were 214,175, or 160,909 above the 
average, and from malaria 674,330 or 
285,792 above the average — the preva- 
lence of both diseases being undoubtedly 
accentuated by the food shortage, 
and the movement of people from 



rural districts into the town* in search 

of food. These official figure.", while 

uot completely comprehensive, for 

the normal defects of the recording 

agencies would be enhanced by the 

dislocation attendant on the disaster, 

effectively contradicted some unofficial 

estimate-? made 

in token surveys 
* 

on a * l sample” 
basis, which give 
the figure of 
deaths at ‘006 of 
the population. 

The picture of 
India's war 
effort must not 
get out of focus 
because this 
poignant tra- 
gedy of human 


disaster has demanded — and deserved 
— do'C attention. In a .'■ease, the 
famine illustrated the greatness of 
India's contribution to the strength 
of the United Nations, if only because 
it showed how heavy had been the 
strain of the conflict on what is after 
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AMERICANS IN INDIA 
Left : American troops arriving in India 
lor service against, the Japanese on the 
Burmese jan 4 Chinese fronts. During 2943 
many thousands, of Americans received in 
India the preliminary training required for , 
jungle fighting, they also learned to use 
the elephant for transport in the Naga Hills 
near the Burma border (above), where they' 
built a number of bases with the aid of 
native workers; f ■- „ . 

Photos, Pictorial Press i Keystone 

t - i 1 1 ' , 

1 ? J 4- H 

all a country of primitive cebuomy. 
The actual operationbiu which lndiau* 

Btitish, American , and Chinee fomea 

ivere. .engaged,, against Japanese in 

Burma are desoribed ia ; .Chapter 270. 
In„;atipporf; ;of ’'those,; :<J V ;. A , 1 *? /' K 

opemtibt^, ( ;!,the- ,13dm-,, j 

mander-in-Chief : Tjadia !CtoaiariPbtrtioiatB'f 
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ESTABLISHING NEW AIRFIELDS IN INDIA 

During the war the aeroplane became familiar in man; parts of India where the natives 
Iiad never seen a railway train, but the bullock, patient draught animal of centuries, remained 
a common object — even on airfields. Right, Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., AF.C., Air Officer Conunanding-in-Chief, India (appointed A.O. C.-in-C, S.-E. Asia 
Command, December 1943) talking to Air Vice-Marshal T. M. Williams, A.O. Commanding 
Bengal, during a tour of Bengal in the summer of 1943. Below, Indian women labourers 
helping to construct an airfield for American aircraft. 

Photos, British Official : Keystone * 
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propaganda and the leader of their so- 
called " Indian Army of Invasion ” 
made little impression. Perhaps his 
native Bengal, as the province in the 
forefront of the battle, was little dis- 
posed to listen to the protestations of 
one whom it knew so well. Certainly, 
the anxieties caused by the Japanese 
advance seemed to be tempered by the 
conviction that the enemy could not be 
formidable if he placed any reliance, or 
depended to any extent, on Subhas 
Chandra’s military leadership. 

The war effort for which India is 
responsible had in 1943 reached a high 
pitch in quality and quantity, bearing 
in mind the resources available. There 

_ . . was no thought of slack- 

Burden of , b . 

India’s enm S or den . ym S com - 
mitments entered into 

War Ettort towards the United 
Nations. But a substantial increase 
in the demands on India’s skilled 
man-power and materials would impose 
a severe additional burden on her econ- 
omy. This the Government made 
clear, introducing safeguards calculated 
to preserve India’s economic stability 
so that the welfare of her people and her 
consequent utility as a base of opera 
tions would not be imperilled. 

The task of handling the great increase 
of military stores in, India owing to the 
arrivals of guns, ammunition, tanks, 
lorries and equipment of all kinds from 
the United Kingdom, U.S.A., Canada 
and Australia posed difficult problems, 
towards the solution of which good 


Nations. 


tion. Improvement in the condition- 
of servin'* fur Indian troop,- was effected. 
The welfare of the Indian soldier ha- 
long been looked after bv the network 
of Soldiers’ District Boards co-ordinated 
by a Central Board at General Head- 
quarters. This work was strengthened 
by the appointment of civil liaison 
officers to ensure the well-being of the 
serviceman's family, and also of dis- 

•r 1 

charged or disabled servicemen. 

Four years of war inevitably caused 
a partial interruption of social and 
cultural relations between India and 
the outside world, particularly Great 
Britain. Incidental to the establish- 
ment of the South-East Asia Command, 
there was raueh going to and fro of 
Sendee officers of the British and 
American forces, and missions on their 
way to China passed through India. 
But the flow of cultural relationships 
was checked. The exigencies of the 
famine, it is true, brought out to India 
important experts from the Ministry of 
Food, whose advice and guidance 


proved invaluable. It was perceived, 
however, that interchange of opinion in 
other fields would be valuable. To this 
end, the visit to India of Professor A. V. 
Hill, M.P., was of first importance. 
Professor Hill’s eminence in science as 
Secretary of the Royal Society, of which 
there are six Indian Fellow’s, gave dis- 
tinction to his acceptance of the invita- 
tion to advise the Government of India 
on matters of scientific research in 
industry. 

Lord Wavell ended a public speech 
in Calcutta (important extracts from 
which will be found in Historic Docu- 
ment No. CCLXVIII, page 2636) with 
words that may fittingly end this 
Chapter : k ' As head of the Government, 
and an old and sincere friend of India, I 
will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better 
future. It is no easy path, there are no 
short cuts, but I do believe in the future' 
greatness that lies ahead if we can work 
together to the solution of our 
problems.” 






Diary of_ the War_ 

JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1943 



January 1, 1943. Yelike Luki Foil to the 
Red Army ; Elista, capital of Kalmuck 
Sa\ iet Republic, reoccupied by Russians. 

January 2. Chinese troops recaptured 
Cbienshnn and Taihu on Anliwei-Hupeh 
border {China). Buna Mission (New 
Guinea) captured by the Allies. 

January 3. Mozdok recaptured by 
Russians. U.S. heavy' lumbers attacked 
U-boat base at St. Nuznire by day. 
Macheng (E. Hupeh, China) captured by 
Japanese. Flying Fortresses raided 
Rabaul for fifth time in right days. 

January 4. Russians recaptured Cher- 
nyslikovsky and Chernyshkov station. 

January 5. Nylohik recaptured by 
Russians : Kalmuck Republic cleared of 
the enemy. Formation of American 
Fifth Army in Tunisia under Lt.-Gen. 
Mark W. Clark announced. Nine ships 
aggregating 60,1)00 tons sunk in Rabaul 
harbour by U.S. bombers. 

January 6-9. Action against Japanese 
convoy : three transports sunk, three 
others probably sunk, 85 Japanese planes 
destroyed, another 29 probably destroyed. 

January 9. Essen heavily bombed by 
.■ night, many 4,000 lb. bombs being 
dropped. 

January 11. Naples attacked by day 
by Africa-based American bombers. 

January 12. General Leclero’s Fight- 
, ingj , French forces from ,the Chad com- 
pleted the conquest of the Fezzan. 

January 23. U.S. Fortresses (three lost) 

, attacked Lille by day ; heavy attack on 
- . .the Ruhr (eighth in II nights) by R.A.F. 

. Hard,, fighting near Rothedaung (Burpa), 

' /January 14. , /„ Bomber , . Cominand 
; heavily a$fctpkedV by night the enemy 
/ f tJ-boat base ntLoriettt., . ; 

* January 14-24,, president Roosevelt 
i - add /Mas Churchill afed tbetr Chiefs of 
Staff thot at‘Casablanca, r N, Africa; for the 1 , 
, r /i " hncbnditioiial surrender ” conference; Y 

' ‘ < : x _ w '* vs* t 


January 18. Siege of Leningrad raised. 
U.S, forces on Guadalcanal captured 
ridge dominating Henderson airfield. 

January 20. Ostrogorsk, 50 miles 
south of Voronezh, recaptured by Rus- 
sians. Forty-two children and six teachers 
killed in dnv raid on London ; 11 enemy 
planes destroyed. 

January 21. Yoroshilovsk recaptured 
by Russian Caucasian Array. Homs and 
Tnhuna (Tripolitunia) occupied by Eighth 
Army. 

January 22. Salsk recaptured by 
Russian tank forces. 

January 23, Eighth Army enters 
Tripoli. Armavir in the Caucasus recap- 
tured by Russians. Brest and Lorient 
U-boat bases bombed by day by U.S. 
Fortresses, Ground fighting in Papna 
censed. 

January 23-24. Successful combined 
operations raid by British forces on 
Lervik, Norway. 

January 25. Russians cleared Voro- 
nezh of enemy. Advanced units of General 
Leclerc’s Fighting French forces joined 
Eighth Army. 

January 27. Siege of Stalingrad raised. 
Americans nttacked Germany for first 
time in day mid on Wilhelmshaven. 
“ Saturation "* night raid by R.A.F, on 
Duesseidorf. ■ 

January 29. Armoured cars of Eighth 
Army, crossed the TripoUtania-Tunisia 
border. 

January 29-February 4. ' Air-sea 

action in the Solomons: two Japanese, 
destroyers, one corvette, two supply ships' 
sunk, four destroyers probably sunk, six 
destroyers, one corvette and. two cargo 
chips damaged, 61 aircraft destroyed? 
American losses j. ' bna- eruiser, ope 
< destroyer, tMee M.T.B-s and 22 aircraft, 

January i 3p- Air, Churchill visited ; 


poiitania). 


[;: l -fe^ay"po»Ridua 


February 6. Announcement of creation 
of North African Operational Theatre 
under the command of Lieut. -General 
Eisenhower. Air victory over Wan (New 
Guinea) : 37 Allied fighters destroyed 20 
of 71 enemy planes and severely damaged 
another 15. 

February 7. Azov recaptured by 
Soviet troops. U.S. troops on Guadalcanal 
reached Titi. 

February 8. Kursk recaptured by 
Russians. 

February 9. Byelgorod recaptured by 
Soviet troops. 

February 10. Bitter fighting in sub- 
urbs of Rostov. Whole of Guadalcanal 
reported in American hands. 

February 11. Lozovaya (Ukraine) re- 
occupied by Russians. Heavy concen- 
trated night attack by R.A.F. on Wil- 
helmshaven : main ammunition depot 
destroyed. 

February 12. Russians stormed Kras- 
nodar, capital of the Kuban. 

February 13. Novocherkassk, Don Cos- 
sack capital, recaptured by Russians. Two 
concentrated night attacks on Lorient. 

February 14. Rostov recaptured for 
second time by Red Army ; Voroshilov- 
grad also recaptured. Heavy night 
attacks on Cologne and Milan. Sidi Bou 
Sid (Tunisia) captured by Germans. 
Rabaul (New Britain), Munda (Solomons), 
and Kiaka (Aleutians) bombed by U.S - 
aircraft. 

February 15, , Gafsa evacuated by , 
Americans ; Ben Gardane occupied by 
Eighth Army (Tunisia). 

February 16. Kharkov, capital of the 
Ukraine, recaptured by Red Army :,held 
by; the enemy since October 29, 1941. 

. February 17. ' Germainp captured . 

Sbeitia, Kasserine, arid Feriaha (Tunisia). 

February 18. ^alegoach captured by 
Red r Avmy. Eighth Army occupied Fount ~ 




\ rcCAptum»d ! by T ' ■ Soviet -'.'‘ForpasY ' ,/L^rbruftry >20. ■ .Kraanograd -and Pavlo- - 

raided Beriin twice (fir^ daytime raids). , jpecaj^ired W Red.Aimy^ Eighth 
, causing hy an hour of ,, Array occupied Medenme (Tunisia). - ' 
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Chapter 2<5S 

ALLIED AIR POWER GAINS THE UPPER HAND 

During 1943 new machines and new w capons increased the range, powers of 
attack and defensibility of Allied aircraft ; and the changeover from defensive to 
offensive gave the Allies opportunities for developing new ways of using their 
growing air power. Captain Norman Macmillan here reviews events in the 
fighting zones ; in a later Chapter he will describe the intensive and mounting 
assault on Germany's war production prior to the invasion of France in 1944 


D uring 1943 the major executive 
development in the employment 
of air power was the greater 
recognition accorded to the division of 
air forces into strategical and tactical 
commands, each equally able to operate 
separately as a complete air force, or to 


the Western Desert Allied Air Forces. 
These air commanders, under General 
Eisenhower, were responsible for the 
final stages of the Allied victory in 
North Africa. 

The original small strategical air 
force that had been commanded by 


combine under a supreme commander, Blatter was now a far larger force, able 

responsible not for their tactical control, to play an important part in preparing 

but for the direction of all air operations the way for the tactical air force 
in a complete theatre of war. operating in elose support of the army. 

The first real organization of the Indeed, the strategical air force became 

overriding control of two air forces, one the spearhead of all three Services by 

strategical and the. other tactical, came attaching ports, airfields, shipping, 

after Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur, railways, factories and other targets 
Tedder assumed command in the hundreds of miles distant from the 

Middle East. Air Vice-Marshal Sir , actual fighting zone, and so strangu- 
Arthur Coningham commanded No. 1 lating enemy power to wage war. 

Tactical Air Force (as it was later The old idea of air co-operation with 
called) working with the Eighth Army, the army, represented by the pre-war 

and Air Vice-Marshal Sir Leonard No. 22 Army Co-operation Group of 

Slatter commanded the , East Mediter- Fighter Command which proceeded to 


Tactical 
Air Force 
Developed 


position — for the air component had 
possessed a fc-w medium bombers 
allocated from Bomber Command and 
some fighters transferred from Fighter 
Command — as in the employment of the 
force, that the inno- 
vation lay. And to be 
historically accurate, 
even this was scarcely 
new, for it was but an improvement on 
the close blitz tactics used by the' 
Luftwaffe when working with the 
German army in western Europe in 
1940. The innovation lay, not in the 
exploitation of close-support air power, 
but in the application over and above 
that of the distant support of the 
strategical air force — something the 
Germans had not done, for their whole 
air force was subordinated to the army. 
The strategic application of air 
power requires a different kind of 


ranean Strategical. Air Force; France in 1939 with the Air Component Intelligence branch from that demanded 

On January 9, 1943, the appointment of the British Expeditionary Force, was for tactical close support The , latter 
was announced of Major-General Carl dead. In its place had arisen the conforms to arzpy field requirements, and 
Spaatz, who had commanded the tactical air force developed by Tedder, much can be achieved by army recon- 
8th US. Army Air Force in Britain, , Coningham and General Montgomery, naissance units and air reconnaissance, 
as C.-in-C, Allied Air Forces in North But it was not so much in its com- The former demands a different kind 

Africa (s« illus. v p, 2519). On Jan. 15 Air * - ■ . 

- - w - - - - ~ -■ * * 
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Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas reached 
Cairo as, C.-in-C, R.A.F., Middle East;, 


. Executive control of air power .was 
further expanded following theadv&hce 
of the Eighth Army from ^Tripolitania ". 


' advance gu&rd '' crossed ^ th^ ^rderi ; s . 
, - Tin Febmry;ufc announced; - 

! t \ c\ ^Tdddet'fte,- control; au ■ 
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PLOTTING THE AIR BATTLE OF THE SEAS 
Members of the W A A F whose duty it was to plot the Air Battle of the Seas on a huge map 
30 ft high by 30 ft wide at Coastal Command Operations Headquarters wore a safety harness 
attached to a wire working on friction pulleys so that they could move about the map quickly 
enough to keep up with the rapid changes In the foreground Air Vice-Marshal A Durston, 
Senior Air Staff Officer, Air Marshal Sir John C Slessor C -m-C Coastal Command, and Capt 
D V Peyton Ward Senior Naval Staff Officer Photo Topical 


of knowledge, that of the intentions shrewd estimation of that command’s 

of the enemy supreme command in intentions regarding the reinforcement 

regard to men, material, labour and of any particular front 
transport services on the home fronts, The object of such a strategical air 
and lines of communication, and a foice is to save all branches of one’s 


fulitmg V i \ h r & ind the munitions 
mmpowu, ind communication tnril 
luv spiv ices tiom preventable strun 
It is 1 v t lpon winch blunts the enemv s 
•jword bcfoic it ( in bebiought mtoubt 
And the modi in ^trittgicil ur forte is 
so flexible that it can be quickly deflt ctcd 
to assist thetictic ilair foicc to deliv er 1 
stronger dose suppoit ur attack 

This conception of the employ ment of 
air forces was hilly devdoptd in 1943, 
w is later applied in the South East Asn 
< ommind, and served as the model tor 
the organization of the United Rmgdom 
invasion air forces for 1944 

The aircraft based m the Umted 
Kingdom dunng 1943 were flown by- 
personnel of almost all the Allies 
Principal among the m were the RAF 
and U S 4. A F Commands During 
the year Bomber Command and Fightei 
Command expanded, Coastal Command, 
having received priorities m earlier 
years to play its vital part in surmount 
mg the peril of the submarine war, 
requned less of the nation s flow of 
air war material Towards the close of 
the year Bomber Command was receiv- 
ing the maximum priorities, and in- 
creasing its strength relative to other 
Commands at home and oveiseas — and 
the weight of attaok against the 
European fortress grew even greater 

Coastal Command 

Air \ lce-Marshal Sir John Slessor took 
over Coastal Command from Sir Philip 
Joubert on February 4 Coastal 
Command harassed enemy shipping off 
the Dutch and Norwegian coasts, sink- 
ing at least 18 merchant vessels dunng 
the year, and damaging more than 
20, togethei with many of their escort 



COASTAL COMMAND IN THE AZORES 


From October yt, 15143, naval, military, and air units foichuJing 
the RAF Regiment}, under the command of Air Vico- 
Marabal fik R Bfwnqt, C.B, C.BJK , D S,G , wept ngpOmfbkr 
for the Azores offensive wfack wttfctn a fortnight resnfted to 
Sh* tolling of a U-boat by a R A F. Forttew BIgJA drama 
<4 petrol for AflM aircraft based on the Aaore? 







NBW ARMS ANJ> CRAFT FOR ALLIED AIR FORCES 

t Loading rocket bomb# into tbe guide f*U* beneath the wmg of t 
Boaufig War Four rocket* fit rater owb wing j they eta b* final in 
tarn (nwa},onni wire o< «ght {*#* page *«») 3 Preparing • 

Mustang P-51 long flrnge fighter for a wteelen an uwourer load* on* 
of it# eight 30 caHbne m*«faane-gun* white d* *. 9 «> b p RoB*-Jtejrc* 
Merlin engine te wusmhttd The Mturtang ha# a combat md»u* of 450 
mile#, a speed of 400 mph > Mfi <=»n fi? «* aa oRrttute of 35,000 ft 
4 Brrttah Hawker Typhoon httetew 4 ooib«r to flight, o» two $oo 4 b 
bomba in pofttUm ; ft ha# m acmnnwst of four ao-ooja cannon 01 


twtfwt tejtsaaflW 
WJij# IMW* Jwt£ fl* 
tttl traMfiit 1 ] 


40 *rm*nwlt of four ao-ooja cannon cn 
o 4 te *iw adopted fjw «x*ata 5. C%ped 
1 Wb ttoglott^ag per 







Flt^Sergfc, A. L_ AARON 
He von the V.C for devotion to 
duty 4 seldom equalled and never 
surpassed ’ when, though fatally 
wounded in an attack on Turin 
on August is, 1943, he directed 
his aircraft safely to B6ne aero- 
drome in North Africa. He was 
in the R.A.F.V.R.{see page 2661). 

Photos. “ Daily Mirror 


Flying- Officer L, A. TRIGG 
Posthumously awarded the V.C 
for outstanding service in anti-U- 
boat duties, F/O. Trigg, R.N.Z.A.F., 
was the first pilot on anti-sub- 
marine patrol to receive the award. 
An account of his Liberator’s last 
fight with a U-boat in August 
1943 is given in page 2661. 

” ; New Zealand Govt , 


vessels. Its anti-submarine Organization 
included . squadrons of the R.A.F., 
IK& Army and .Navy, Australian, 
* Canadian and New Zealand Air Forces, 
. and Czech, Norwegian and Polish units, 
Morefchan 30 million miles were Sown 


tection against 
aircraft. 

The U-boat 
pack method of 
convov attack 

ft* 

rose to its height 
in 1943. From 
April 29 to May 6 
submarines esti- 
mated at 25 in 
number attacked 
a west-bound 
Atlantic convoy 
by day and night. 
Four U-boats 
were destroyed 
and six probably 

destroyed. Dur- 
* 

ing ten days 
in May Coastal 
Command sank 
five U-boats, one 
west and one 
south of Iceland, 
one in northern 
waters, and two 
in the Bay of Bis- 
cay approaches. 
As the year wore 
on submarines 
were sunk faster than they could be 
replaced and manned by the enemy. 

Fighter Command 

-Fighter Command organization was 
modified on June 13, 1943,. when the 


Army Co-operation Command, merged 
into a tactical air force designed to 
work with the army in the field, was 
contained within the framework of 
Fighter Command under Air Marshal 
Sir Trafford Lcigh-Mallory (see illus., 
p. 2405). Squadrons of medium bombers 
thus came under the control of the Air 
Officer commanding Fighter Command, 
and increasing numbers of fighter 
bombers were adapted from purely 
fighter squadrons. This was part of 
the logical process of the change from 
the defensive to the offensive, for the 
bomb is still the principal offensive 
weapon in the air, whereas the fighter 
qua fighter is mainly a defensive 
machine. Nevertheless, the develop- 
ment of the cannon-gun and the use of 
the half-inch machine-gun had made 
fighters potent attackers of small 
water-borne craft, and railway and road 
transport vehicles. Fighter Command 
began a systematic attack on the 
German-controlled railway system in 
western Europe by employing cannon- 
firing fighters to shoot up locomotives. 
These attacks had a growing effect on 
the European railway system, forcing 
the Germans to use more and more road 
transport, which they could ill afford 
to divert from the ^Russian front. 

The Typhoon fighter-bomber with 
four cannon-guns, the Mustang {see illus;, 
J). 2657 and follomng p. 2266) with 
its eight machine-guns, the clipped- 


; by the Command in 1943 in oyer 
40,000 ; sorties-— more than 760 miles 
per sortie, and more than lt)0 sorties a 
day., Buring l943 . more' U-boafs were; , 

. destroyed . by Coastal Command than 
duiifig .the whole of the period from, ; 
Sep^^ber l939to the end of l942; . ; 

’ v/-:The pommand’a , power;;' over £ $he' ■ - 
, was* greatly increaeed afte^ the J 1 
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winged Spitfire Vb and XII (the latter 
with Rolls-Royce Griffon engine, rein- 
forced the Hurricane fighter-bomber for 
low level attack, while the Mosquito 
fighter-bomber introduced another 
deadly high-speed twin-engined aircraft 
into the Beaufighter’s role. (S'cc illus. 
following page 2646,) 

In June 1943 rocket bombs, officially 
called unrotating projectiles, were in- J 
troduced into the attack on Europe, 
and Hurricanes, Typhoons, Beaufightors 
and Swordfish were all equipped with 
them. Essentially weapons for low and 
close attack, rocket bombs were used 
mainly in attacking the smaller classes 
of vessels, but German army head- 
quarters buildings, radar stations and 
railways were also singled out for this 
form of attack. Small ship draught is 
too shallow- for ordinary torpedo attack, 
but the rocket soon proved superior to 
the skip-bomb or cannon-gun form of 
attack against them. Eour rockets are 
< carried under each wing ; they can be 
fired in pairs, one from each wing, or 
in one salvo of eight. Their cordite f 
propellant is electrically ignited by a 
small platinum fuse ‘wire when the pilot- 
presses the small fixing 1 button. Their 
discharge shock is taken by the air 
and the aircraft do® not feel the recoil 
as it does when firing the cannon-gun. 
The rockets are aimed by sighting 
with the ordinary gunsight, but allow- t 
ance haB to be made for the slightly 
more curved drop of the rocket Com- 
pared with the higher velocity shell or 
Met, ■ . 

Swar&ing into ^ European . 

skies .- like gnats,, alb' , these afrcraft 
" harried the Butch, Bclgian attd IVeneh /«'. 
tjoasfs ahdhintedah4,f$tihgipgthe whole 
; enemy system of 'defence qhd comm m- < -! 
cation,, , ^4nd during 1543 jfighfer Cqurt 
mand softi^ tose to over a thowmd +<■ ) 

: be&yy? ; '»s I'that }pt^ the Luftwaffe daisng;y 

r 4 V/ So ' 1 1 ■ ■ " * 
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R.A.F. ATTACKS DAMS IN THE RUHR VALLEY 
Among the most striking of the feats performed by Bomber Command during 
Ip43 was the breaching of the Moebne and Eder dams on May 17 by a 
specially trained squadron led by Wing-Commander 0 . P, Gibson (rights 
who gained the V.C. for his leadership In this exploit .(see page 3660). 
Above: TheMoehne dam before the assault and, below, after the attacking 
Lancasters bad done their work : note how the water level above the 
dam has fallen, and the walls of the reservoir below it have been swept 
away by the fore* of escaping waters, -■ - • 

Photos* fir iiith .OfilGiqtti ** New Yor&'Titnt# * 
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1 It lud]H2 till lull.lt \<ll (I *llf 

I s Vnm Ft Jit It An Ton i w hi< h mi it 
its iu* ittifk on < nnim whin it 
bombid lllu Ira-'lim n on finum 27 
PM » \ ill In (Unit with m t litu 
(hqrn Imt i Jnnf nfiruuc must bf 
in ui( to it hfrf Du>m_ l f )M ninr of 
Gmmm s 21 mijm nuhistml (it its 
with o\tt 270 (KM) ] opul it ton wf i c so 
suiou-h dut-tiGd tint thtv wire 
fou < d to consumt mou tlnu tint could 
piothirt A numbei of le^cr utts — 
suih is KismI uid Munchcn Rh< \dt 
with \ opnlitions of 210 000 md 200 000 
— wcu reduced to tht sime (ondition 

II imbui * was lttached with gu,it 
nituuitv fiom July 21 to intrust 3 
m this period 11 000 tons of bombs wore 
dropped on this second Ingest city in 
G» rmam Its air and gionnd defences 
were o% t rcome bv the shock, and its 
poit, its shipbuilding and its industries 
were knoekt d out 

These attacks produced a shoitage of 
Germ in guns, tanks, aircraft and anunu 
nition, and were a \ery useful shategic 
collaboration with the oftensue of the 
Red Army Aucraft weie "withdrawn 
fiom Russia and the Mediteiranean to 
defend Germany, and before the wmtei 
of 1343-44 it was estimated that 
50 per cent of Germany’s day, and 
83 per cent of hei night, fightei 


tr i „th w *> co k no tl I m w t« i 
Run p< 

Mini Imn.wisru ird n i it.m il\ 
md itt icks w(r( nude npn tin l botr 
ius(v of 1 orient u id s t N ui upo i 
Ninth It ill Miindusm imiiulsu 1 * ml 
upon communications fiu\ t n Fr no 
and Huh RoMputohoinbu'.m 1 1 min' 
duluht itiuks on sp]<t*nl 1 hj ts 
including tin sptuiloni on liinnn }(» 
when six Mosqmtoi *» indcd Imhn ]Ust 
I'-Rcuh mu -.Jill lltnu mn Go nnav i 
dm to biouh ist Horn tin Vu Almistu 
(Ruchslnftf ihitmiiiistuiiiin)iii lb dm m 
(ihbration of the 10th umnoMu of 
Hith r s accession to pow t r < on mu s 
speech w is del Uid foi ibout m horn 

No 617 fsfjindion w is speu dh 
formed under tin umimand of Rmg 
Coninundcr G P. Gibson 1) S 0 and 
Bar, RFC and Bar, to ti un sick fly 
for an attack on the Moehne Eder and 
fsoipe dams supplying watu to Germ in 
industry canals, and hydio electuc 
generator stations Gibson liad com- 
pleted three tours of dutv, two is a night 
bomber pilot, ind one as i night fighter 
pilot, and had flown moie than 170 
sorties involving over 600 hours of opera- 
tional flying The attack on the dams 
had to be made from a hundred teet oi 
less above the watc i level Bright moon- 
light was Bhimng on the morning of 


FLYING FORTRESSES BOMB LORIENT U-BOAT BASE IN FRANCE 
Larn« 7 t port m Brittany from which U-boats issued to harry and destroy Allied shipping m the 
Atlantic, was the tnxget ot a n amber of attacks by U S Army Eighth Air Force duting 1943 This 
photograph, taken from another Fortress, shows the target area enveloped in smoke and two 
Fortresses leaving after dropping their bombs during an attack on March 6 t 2943 
Photo, British Offlcwl Crown Copyright 


Air Attack 
on Ruhr 
Dams 


M t\ 17 1 M >, wh 11 13 1 me 1 st < 1 bom in is 
< in injr-i m id mini s b< gin Ihe ittuh*- 
I'dson nmh tlu mitni iltuk on the 
M m hm d m fiom 1 height of i few fief 
V fiuht lu utiiunt following m mol her 
Lint istn siw a spout of wifii iisi to 
j<KJ fo t A si con l L m< istu ittickcd 
with tlu <-11111 ch tc 1 mmation but still 
tlu n w is no sic.ii oi i bn uh V third 
bombu ittuktd md thou w is 1 huire 

i xplosjoii ig un t tin dim The fourth 
Luuisiti- (\plod\cs bioki th< dim 

ii id 1 tun fit flood ot 
w itei burst tbiough its 
t uit re Light mti 
in craft dtfuicts were 
sit<d in the wall of the dam itself, 
tud iftu chopping his loid Gibson 
flew up and down the dam to attract 
the fire aw iv from those who 
followed lnm, while his own gunners 
replied to and parti dly silenced the 
G ei man fire The Mochne dam bu ached, 
he led has forces to the Edei dam, which 
was likewise broken The Sorpe dam, 
with its thicker wall of concrete, was not 
bieacht d From the first dam 134, and 
from the second 202, million tons of 
water bioke away to swamp great areas 
of land, flood factories, railways, power 
stations and towns Kissel was inun- 
dated It was a brilliant strategical 
stroke, a surprise thrust at German 
industry, superimposed upon the noimal 
method of bomber attack on Germany 
and western Europe 

Wing Commander Gibson brought 11 
Lancasters home, and for his great 
determination, high valour and leader- 
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put out of Mtum lit* tii% .itoi kill* «l 
uid otii< i nminbi i-< of th* u< w woundt**! 

\ hulltt bioh V irons jaw mil foil 
aw iv part of bis la*** , In w is wound* d 
tu th** Iuhjt nil ins nqht arm nudt* 
use l*»si H* fell forward ovtr th*»<on 

- - „ fiols Th* bo ml* pi 

t> divd s<\Httl tlimi-iml 

by Bomber {( , , Thtf 

mnu engmm got it under 

eontiol at 3,<*00 fat Unable to speik, 
A iron sigiitd to his bomb-aimer to 
take our and set (ourse for Noith 
Allied Vaiou was asasted to the real 
of th* am raft and gi\en morphia He 
rallied and insisted on returning to the 
controls He was lifted into his seat and 
had his feet planed m position Twwe 
he attempted to take < outrol but was 
too weak, but he continued to help by 
writing dim turns with his left hand 
They reached Bone and landed after 
four attempts made under Aaron’s 
direction Niue hours later Aaion died 
from exhaustion. 

The fourth Bomlier Command VC 
won m 11K3 and awarded to Flight- 
laeut V Reid, will be dealt with m 
the Chapter on the attack on. German 
industry. 

Another Vntona Cross — the 16th 
air Victoria (Voss of the war— was 
awarded on November 3 to Flying- 
Officer L A. Trigg, D.FC, RNZAF, 
of Houhora, New Zealand, No. 200 
Squadron, for outstanding service oa 
convoy escort and auti-U-boat duties, 
in which ho had made 46 operational 
sorties This was the first V.C. awarded 
to a pilot engaged on anti-submarine 
patrol In the previous August, after 
an eight hours’ search over the Atlantic, 
Trigg’s Liberator sighted a surfaced 
U-boat and dived to attack 13m 
Liberator, hat repeatedly by the sub- 
marine's A A. guns, burst into flames. 
It was a critical moment. By continu- 
ing to dive, the Liberator presented a 
no4eflectm target to deadly and 
accurate gunfire with Hamas stab- 
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BOMBS ON MAKETH LINE 

Tl» Western Desert A If Petes begun its 
M»vtt on M*»tb Una ia Ttuiaia «a 
March jms, Just «hee4 d t&e Btebth 
Army'* eitedu EUfey bombtu* egd ntf- 
Gemma *»wmbwnons we* 4a unjpwtM* 
aiepjoat to Weelteetocito Axfa Cftfecme. Tim 
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Operations in Africa 

The year 1913 openpd witli the Eighth 
Array at Buerat, 24-0 rnilo east of 
Tripoli, with the Western Desert Air 
Force smashing at the enemy, weakening 
still further his air and surface forces. 
The Luftwaffe scarcely interfered with 
the Eighth Army, so effective was its 
fighter cover. General Montgomery 
evaluated air power thus : *’ You must 
win the air battle before you fight the 
land or sea battle.” And he said : 
*‘ . . . from Alamein through Tuni- 
sia, Sicily and Italy you will find that 
we never fought a land battle until the 
air battle was won.” By January _ 14, 
1943, Rommel was in full retreat from 
Buerat with the Desert Air Force 
pounding his transport columns, panzer 
units, infantry and bases. Tripoli was 
occupied §n January 23, leas than three 
months after the opening of the El 
Alamein battle. A fortnight later the 
last enemy soldier was swept out of 
the Italian African Empire, and fighting 
in North Africa then concentrated in 
the French territory of Tunisia. There 
the Eighth Army formed part of the 
I8th Army Group, with its strategy con- 
trolled from Algiers and not from Cairo. 

One important gain of the Allied 
advance in Libya was the relief of Malta 
on November 26, 1942. In 1943 Malta 
was able to hit back hard and became 
an advanced air base for intruders and 
bombers, which specialized in destroy- 
ing trains and rolling stock in Sieily and 


Italy, in sinking supply ships, and in 
striking against Tunisia and Sardinia. 

In mid-February the Germans were 
thrusting heavily against the American 
troops in Tunisia and forcing them back 
with superior air and ground forces — for 
the 300 first-line aircraft possessed by 
the Axis in Tunisia, when concentrated, 
could give them local air superiority, 
due to the Allies’ lack of forward fighter 
airfields. The Americans wore forced 
back through the Kasserine Pass. Then 
the air forces under Tedder’s control 
were swiftly concentrated. For six 
days from February 19 they lashed the 
enemy troop concentration. Air aid 
for the Allied Army reached a scale not 
seen in Africa since the Battle of El 
Alamein. The enemy retreat began. 

Shortly afterwards the air forces 
* 

under Tedder were divided into a 
strategical and a tactical force, and the 
new conception of the use of air power 
was applied to P r °- Reor . anization 
vide immediate tactical ® .. . , 
aid to the surface forces ® „ * 
in the field, with the AlrForces 
simultaneous strategic disruption of dis- 
tant enemy supplies intended for the 
battle zone, and the softening of the 
enemy zones into which it was planned 
that the Allied armies should advance. 

Preceded and accompanied by fighter 
bomber attacks from Malta against 
Sicily, heavy bomber attacks against 
the ports of Biserta, La Goulette, ^unis 
and Susa, air blows at enemy airfields 
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AMERICAN AIR POWER IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
These Corsair fighters, on a Bougainville Island airfield, escorted American bombers in a heavy raid on Rabaul on 
November 5, 1943— the ninth major raid on that port since October u. U.S. Army parachutists were used extensively 
in the S.W. Pacific zone for the first time, during the operations which led to the capture of Lae (see Chapter 276). 
Boston bombers laid a smoke screen ; then the transport planes came in (below), and the parachute troops jumped, 
under cover of the smoke, from a lower altitude than they had attempted to use before in battle. 


Phot™, V .S. (ffflt-itif : ipsociatetl PfPA<t ■' £ v 
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GIANT GERMAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 

Nicknamed ‘ packing caw * by Allied airmen, the Messerschmitt-323, a hxgh-wmg, sut-engined 
transport with a span of 181 ft and a length of 93 ft , was introduced for carrying troops and 
material in later stages of the Tunisian campaign and also in Italy Above, Me -3a 3 being 
attacked by a Marauder, it was compelled to crash *1 and off Cape Corse, Corsica Below, in use 
as an an ambulance rhoo British Offaitl A# f^tont 



Tunki r> YZ on iprd 22, dl of Uwm. 
j>0W4 r jrlidi r tidii'«port < 4 (somi canning 
ptrunmil, tin* majority petrol) wm» 
shot down, tog» tht r with II of thur 
mort for a loss of four Ulied plants 

How different w is thi^ from th*» turn 
when Utmg 'Wing Tommandcr H It 
Makolui of No IS Squidron, JR IP 
won tin onlv air \ iciona Cros" awarded 
during tht North Africa campaign — 
the 13 th won m the air during the 
Second Grtat W ir - by the attack he 
ltd on an enemy tighter airfh Id near 
Hieuigui on T)e< ember 4 , l*M 2 {see 
filus , page 2 “> 17 ) 

Axis orgam/ition in North Africa 
crumpled under the withering on- 
slaught of Allred air power striking 
simultaneously and continuously at 
ta< ticaj and strategical targets On May 7 
the Fust Army entered Tunis and 
the U 8 Second Corps entered Bizerta 
The* First Army continued to advance 
The naval and air blorkade of the Cape 
Bon peninsula increased until, on May 
12 , 1944 , General von Amim, com- 
manding the Axis forces m North Africa 
(for Rommel had earlier been wounded 
by a bomb burst and had returned to 
Europe) was captured near Mane du 
Zit. Nest day all remaining Axis 
forces surrendered General Mont- 
gomery’s strategy had been followed: 
the air battle had been won first. 

t 

Mectttaraiwa* Opetutfeoi 

On May 9 M as sura , Palermo and the 
island of FtnteB&da were bombed by 
day and night* The air bomb ardme nt 
of Fanteherm continued with only an 
oeo*ft 0 o*I day's mepde, aftd ftsguiaffy 
with th* aeo omnmdo w gt of saw 
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the firet time m history that an air force quarters in Sicily and wrecking the 
had compelled the capitulation of a neighbouring telegraphic centre. In 
strongly fortified enemy territory before the night of Jiffy HO heavy Allied afc 
land forces had gone in. After the fall of attacks preceded landings by U.S. 
PanteUeda, Lampedusa island, bombed glider-borne troops and British pam- 
for the first tone on May 23 , was attacked chute troops, sent ahead to eeim fendgas 
in force from the air and bombarded and other Imnortsait fowl points $gftm 
from the sea until it surmadersd n«x* whewhilm mfa »f»bom fiwies, J^wfcw 
day safi^Opm. oaths Ruffian boiehei in fibt dawnm 

The way was now ohm* foe an Allied Judy omm|S| 
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, PANTELLERIA BOMBED INTO 
SURRENDER 

For a month after the close of theTunisian campaign, 
the Italian island of Pantdleria wasrhe&vily bombed 
with scarcely a day's respite (left)* until it surrendered 
unconditionally on June li, 1543. Above, the airfield 
with entrances tojtiriderground hangarsiri back- 
, ground. Below*, white cross displayed as signal, of 
, surrender, and the nose of the first Hurricane to land. 
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Apt WAR IN' SICILY 

1. Loading a. ‘ jeep ’ on to a British 
glider ready for transport to Sicily ; , 
the glider-nose could he raised as 
shewn to give free entry to’ the 
fuselage ol the craft a. British and 
American parachut? troops wens 
landed In Sicily during the night of 
July ^o, 1943, prior to the land- , 
'* higs torn. U«r sea earlyph. July r«. 
■Here - ' ,ans ' American ’ parachutists •>'; 
-e»' Joying. fortress^' 

attaching risiBtffiry installaiions 
a' at'Mestf ua a&ortJybefare the Stcthan '■ 
cso^a^n eu^«J at*. Augnst 'n. 1. 
' ' 4 * RcfudEng an ^Atriaricah; ; %hter s, • 
• \b Sicily with petrol hnriiight 'asHora. ? 
^yr,«*'of*fae. 

' 'Iriwa^raichridnhut;, ♦ i dw*s,» hy'.lhr'-. 
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ALLIES OCCUPY ITALIAN 
AIRFIELDS 

i. Seafire preparing to land on the 
aircraft carrier H.M.S. * Hunter ’ 
during the operations off Salerno, which 
began with an Allied landing on 
September 9, 1943. 2. Men of the 

R.A.F. examining bombs abandoned 
near a wrecked train at the airfield of 
Taranto, occupied without opposition 
on September 9. 3. Army levelling 

machine, under the nose of a Spitfire, 
clearing Reggio airfield after its cap- 
ture by the Allies on September 3. 
4. R.A.F. fighters preparing to operate 
from an airfield near Naples. 
Pkotos, British Official ; Crown Copyright 




to maintain adequate air coverage, and 
the islands w«*re lost in October and 
November. (An account of operation,' 
in the Dodecanese is given in a later 
Chapter.) 

By August 1*2, 1,691 enemy aircraft 
had been shot down or captured in 
Sicily, where resistance ceased on 
August 17. The full air attack was then 
turned against the Italian mainland. 
On September 3 British and Canadian 
troops of the Eighth Army landed at 
Reggio on the Italian mainland under 
cover of a strong naval force, and of 
Spitfires flying from Sicilian airfields ; 
and on the same day Italy surrendered 
unconditionally to air power with the 
immediate threat of the Army behind 
it. On September 9, British and U.S. 
troops of the Fifth Army landed at 
* Salerno, 200 miles from the nearest 
Allied airfields and almost outside 
range of shore-based fighter cover. 



By using long-range fighters it was 
possible to keep about 50 fighters 
constantly over the beaches. Short- 
range fighter cover was provided by 

Air Cover from the small 

iJL aircraft carriers “ A4- 


PRIMITIVE LABOUR CONSTRUCTS CHINESE AIRFIELDS 
500,000 Chinese labourers, using traditional methods of work, helped to build airfields for the 
use of Allied aircraft in their struggle against the Japanese. Here is a crowd of workers, trundling 
primitive hand carts or carrying baskets, moving small, specially shaped stones which they laid 
by hand as foundations for runways. A Liberator bomber has already landed on a completed ' 
runway of this airfield under construction. Photo, Keynttme 
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aircraft carriers “ At- 

Saterno t acker/’ Battler,’ enabled the strategic air offensive also such as the Wingate expedition-— were 

** EunteT,” “ Stalker to be directed against enemy-controlled maintained by air, either dropped by 

and “Unicom” escorted close inshore industries in south Germany, Austria, parachute or, in some cases, carried by 
by light cruisers and destroyers, and Hungary and. Rumania, and brought transport aircraft which landed on 
from tbe l&rge aircraft earners ” Bins- the oilfields of Ploesti (first attacked by crudely prepared runways. Strategic 
trious ” and “Formidable ’ in deep liberator bombers of U.S.A. 9th Air bombing of ports, shipping and com- 
water, pokered by the battleships Rbrce -from the 'jfeddle East on raunications increased*. as for afield as', 
“Kelson and “Rodney. But the August 1) within a range of some 600 Bangkok. (See Chapter 270.) 

,, citohmte during the pptemison of these mife s . (S& mds., page 2666.) Dommion Indian «quad^, 

ship fighters was , very high, and this When,, 194$ ended, the EighthArmy ions* were leinforcid by the U.S. Anhy;' 

/ ' considerable seaborne air fleet flew only north of’ the Morq river and the -10th 'Ms Force, wife.; beadqharteEs ht 
about one-seventh of the; number ,, of Fifth Army north ofitbe Tofturno riyer, , Delhi. . Tim feanspoft air service , 
sorties flown by th© R.A.Ri* despite ; but hB^ait -Urid . A^d ,o|ieratious had, Awbea'^ldia. l amli'Ohina i ,grew. 

, -,the short mnge afforded by floating been flowed downdby' fee; “yieibusf : tensryo net wofe . air trfms-; ’ 

v* Witodromes^ , ; * • „ ' j„ vV'Vf-' ‘ Italian winter weather. 1 ' V-'*'* ’ di * ■ . - phrt . services *' finked Delhi, Bombay, 

v v The landing wassuccesrful, andwhen r - v d IK' d v! .'V V-/ ,>,^8-.;- 

_ ; :Field-Marsh^f Xes8eirin& ' commanding • ^ . $M*h-Eas< Afei CriwjBjj^ ; • (\y ■>; ufa&fefeed; tofe >s taelor r m : . J 

- m &ta*fem„*n; the Bmas^k areftl ^ A i'Ra 

• ' m up - South-East ’fefefidto; *. ^ « ' :' /« -%%•}■ 

; ^ojeiatiow'^gisdi^' 'duihn,.;' 'b^aed'/ ^ -id;’ 

* k ■ ' *„ we^jjhijfci :&$!&',. ;ia$tical * and strategic, < Delhi ;,m t Ip djA ; .'mit/ v 


^.'."'-•abrtiea'wora flo^'dt^ng^ ^ ; S4!.hbuif«:. 

te>bs of feuiibe dipped 
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and communications. 
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AI& AID FOR WINGATE’S CHINDITS 
The recurkablt -exploits of Brigadier 0 . C. Wingate's Cfiindits in the wild jungle country of 
Central Burma during 1943 {see Chapter 270} would have been impossible without the assistance 
this specially trained force received from the air. Sick and wounded were evacuated by air 
transport (above), and supplies were dropped by parachute {bdow). • The groups Into which the 
V i' : , cxpwiitlon separated maintained, contact with India and one another by radio. 

/ „ /./ Pftolps, Amoinsteii Prw; . Keystone 





in accordance with, a scheme which 
would " open the, Way to sea contact 
" with China, so that a bomber force could 
he mnmhainedon the'-Ghihese mainland 
v to of^^te/sgainsfi japan proper/ v / ■ 

, - : and repeated, bombing; attache „ 

/Were made onWtdppihgand installations- 
at Jtabaul, m^;;iin^rtant Japanese" 
.•/majane base, in ' ;the zone.: There, oh 
\* $fSjpp&. J&yy ; bpinl^s ' sank; 

r‘ ;day,^^:ottvoy; ;Ieft^|aiil-- 

^ ^ iiMn*6 r ite; 
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At dawn on March 23, U.S. heavy 
bombers attacked more than 250 Japan- 
ese aircraft grounded at Rabaul aero- 
dromes and caused great destruction 
without loss to themselves. A similar 
attack on Rabaul on October 12 de- 
stroyed 100 and damaged 51 Japanese 
aircraft on the ground; 26 were shot 
down and heavy shipping loss was 
inflicted; on October 18, 60 aircraft 
were destroyed and more shipping 
damaged; on October 23, 24 and 25, 

181 aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground and m combat, with 45 prob- 
ables, for the loss of only five Allied 
machines. On November 2 nearly 
every ship in Rabaul harbour was sunk 
or Wt by air attack and the Japanese 
lost 85 aircraft in combat during the 
operation, fqr the loss of 19 Allied planes; 
between November 3 and 5 in the area 
around Rabaul and Kavieng (New Ire- 
land) two Japanese cruisers were sunk, 
many warships and merchant vessels 
damaged and 29 aircraft shot down; 

10 U.S. aircraft were lost. On Novem- 
ber 11, in the last big 1943 air attack 
on Rabaul, a Japanese cruiser and two 
destroyers were sunk, many other 
warships severely damaged, and 88 air- 1 . 
craft destroyed; the Allies lost 17 
aircraft. 

These powerful air blows at the best 
harbourage in that area coincided with 
the marshalling of Japanese forces for/ : 
counter-attacks against . ’ 0neratlfW1 • , 
the Allied drive. Tim^ „ : , 

and agam enemy opn- NewGutoei ;, ; / 
cent ration s were ■. 

shattered before they could. sfa$% ■ > 
Contanuftl- attritioii j began to tell . On r / 
- the resources even of so powetfnl^ahd;/ 

■: tong-prepared an, enemy. ■ . / a ;:// V : /. 

The ' end' of ground operations in/ /’ 
Papuawhs announced on/Eanu^iy~3^ $4*? 
‘ but ■the Alped advance;^ '%w/Guinea'';i / 

/bats Over Wan, 21 Japanese 
aottd flWei boTalb^iret were^ot down with* 
los?*' r yn I^d 

/;rffi/'/SJlied' / By’ tfe //w^thWc 

/IteadUy Wor^nragildr'eS' 

Jana 50 J / J 
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AIR OPERATIONS IN NEW GUINEA 
Unloading - tinder heavy Japanese air attack 25-pounder gun* 
flown to Wau aerodrome in U.S, transport planes (February 6, 
*943)' Left, Japanese freighter in W ewak ' harbour straddled 
by bombs from an American bomber during one of many Allied 
air raids on this base duringx^j, Below, Liberator bonder 
rrwr SaJamaua photographed fan** another aircraft during an 
attack on the Japanese-occupied town shortly before itscapturo 
by Aus tr a lians on September 14,1943. (Bee Chapter *76.) 

tfiw*. Copyright; dw&aUcm Ojjhial; 
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the same moment his aircraft burst into 
flames. He maintained control, turned 
his aircraft away a^a-flew along the 
tropical, shark-infested coast, keeping 
in the air as long as he could, to take his 
crew as far a6 possible from the enemy 
positions. (The Japanese are not noted 
for their kindness to captured airmen.) 
Then with great skill he brought his 
blazing aircraft down on to the water. 
Two of the mew extricated themselves 
and swam ashore, but Newton perished 
with his machine. (See illus., p. 2673.) 
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MUNDA AIRFIELD: BEFORE AND AFTBR ITS CAPTURE 
Munda, in New Georgia — one of the Solomon Islands — was taken by the Americans on August 6, 
1943, after seven weeks of bitter fighting. Below, U.S. marines inspect the wreckage of a J apanese 
bomber found on the airfield there. Above, the same airfield after the Americans had widened, 
lengthened, and improved it, with Grumman Avengers in .the foreground, and Hellcats beyond. 

Photos, “New. York Times** Photo#; BJ^J* .A. 
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'* . • 'M Meanwhile, things progressed well in 

tlie Solomo11 Islanda - The Japanese 
^ evacuated Guadalcanal on February 9. 
8»8 In an air battle over that island on June ' 

16, U.S. aircraft shot • . _ . 

down 77 Japanese air- over a the eS 

MUNDA AIRFIELD: BEFORE AND AFTER ITS CAPTURB craft against six of their Solomons 

Munda, in New Georgia — one of the Solomon Islands — was taken by the Americans on August 6, own J 17 other enemy 

1943, after seven weeks of bitter fighting. Below, U.S. marines inspect the wreckage of a Japanese aircraft fell to ship and shore batteries, 

bomber found on the airfield there. Above, the same airfield after the Americans had widened, Q n June 30, when TJ.S. forces landed 

lengthened, and imptoved it, with Grumman Avengers in. the foreground, and Hellcats beyond. Kendova Island 121 Japanese - 

Photos, “to York Times" Photo*; b.IJ>J>.a. ' aircraft attacking the shipping 5 were , 

shot down for the loss of 17 U,S. 
airorafb. One transport was sunk. Next 
day the Americans captured Viru har- 
bour on New Georgia. Three days later - 
21 enemy bombers and fighters were ' 
shot down over Kendo va. More than 
200 TT.S. aircraft attacked Japanese ‘> 
shipping in northern Solomons anchor-, 
ages on July 17 and sank one light 
cruiser, two destroyers, a submarine . 

. chaser, and three other vessels* arid ; 
destroyed 49 enemy aircraft with a lossy / 
of six of their own. - During the night of V ’ 

, July 19—20 a Japanese oCnvoy north- 
west of New Georgia was, attacked by , : 
air ; a light eruiser arid two destroyers' 1 , ,= 
. v were sunk and other era# were damaged,' , ’ 
, >v , , _ v „ ... . v _ . _ ... ^ , „ (i /.■ . , forcing ihe erieiriy to aharidoh,/A>l' 

/- . ^hynn airrittack oriSeptembhr l. Sala- he -lost his, lifej ^Umht-iieut. W. E/ 1 
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«*n Allied shippim* in Uro Bay. Papua, 
on March 28 the Japanese lost 25 air- 
craft and did small damage. U.S. naval 
forces were attached bv air near Guadal- 
canal on April 7 and one destroyer, one 
tanker, and one K.N.Z.N. corvette were 
sunk ; the enemv lost 30 of the 98 air- 
cruft employed : seven Allied planes 
were lost. On April 12 Port Moresby 
was attacked by over 100 Japanese air- 
craft, which were driven off with the loss 
of 37 destroyed or badly crippled. 
Darwin, in Australia, was attacked on 
May 2, June 20, 26 and 30, and July 6, 
with forces of up to 28 bombers escorted 
by a maximum of 30 fighters. They were 
intercepted each time and suffered 
losses at least twice as heavy as the de- 
fenders. Nothing the enemy did could 
stem the power of the Allies in the air 
or stop their advances on the surface. 

In strategic air attacks on April 2, 3 
and 4 off Kavieng, New Ireland, every 
ship in an enemy force of seven warships 
ana five other vessels was destroyed or 
badly damaged. In 
that month, too, an 
attack was made against 
the Japanese airfield at 
Kendari (Celebes) in the Netherlands 
East Indies. During April also Admiral 
Yamamoto, planner of the Pearl Har- 
bour attack, was killed “while directing 
operations from a military aeroplane.” 
On June 23, U.S. bombers (one lost) 
made a 2 ,000- wile round trip from 
Australia to attack Macassar in the 
Celebes; On July. 22, Australian-based 
Liberators attacked Surabaya in java 
—a flight of 2,400 miles. On 
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PARACHUTE TROOPS OF THE SOVIET ARMY 

Soviet Russia was training parachute jumpers as an arm of offence before the Second Great War 
began, and used them in operations against Finland towards the end of £939. Here, Red Army 
parachutists are checking their equipment as they prepare to board transport planes to carry 
out a large scale attack on the Eastern Front. Photo, Associated Press 


On December 13 Allied air forces 1943 saw the Japanese 1 expelled, from 
attacked Gasmata, New Britain* where Papua, the New Georgia Group, and the 
U.S. forces landed two days later. Aleutians , and facing expulsion from the 
Heavy Allied air attacks on Japanese Solomons. The threat to Australia and 
airfields at Cape 5 Gloucester followed, to Alaska had been lifted. Ihall these 
and hy the end of the year they were in operationsair power had played a most 

Allied hands. • important part ; photographing, , recon- 

< In the North Paoffie, following air' '*>»«?£ .^eventing . .ojm)te‘aJt»clB, ;; 
attacks, V& troops b&umed AmoUitka »P «wwja«ato» *■«« 5 

in the Aleutian Islands in Jaoiuny— % seaways, fetching ond carrying 
August 13 theoil centre of BaUkpapftn Adak had been occupied some little" Jf 0 ?® 8 .““f supplies, andgiviftg Red 

in eastern Borneo was. attacked, iu the tune before. In May several landing? Cross, aid. 

largest land-based raid made uptothat were made *ritfrw support ’ on Attn,. . 
date in the 
2,500 miles 
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Chapter 269 

STALINGRAD RELIEVED: THE SOVIET ADVANCE 

The second phase' in the momentous 1942-1943 winter campaign in Russia 
— including the relief of Stalingrad the withdrawal of the enemy from the 
Caucasus , and the launching of a new Russian Don offensive — is here 
described by our Military Editor , Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Guy mi. The first 
phase , up to the encirclement of Von Paulas' s army outside Stalingrad, was 
the subject of Chapter 252. the third phase is dealt with in Chapter 272 


A lthough it was widely recognized it was thought that any prolonged pause 
that the German summer offen- would give the enemy time to con- 
sive of 1942 had led the High solidate defensive positions and to 
Command into an unsound strategical bring up reserves, 
situation involving the continuance of Before following the course of the 
operations into winter, yet military winter campaign and the strategical 
opinion all the world over was as- methods by which the Russian High 
tonished when the rapid encirclement Command overcame the difficulties con- 
of Von Paulus’s 6th Army, the success fronting them, it may be well to recall 
of the Middle Don offensive and the the situation in the first week of 1943 on 
defeat of Von Hoth’a rescue attempt the sections of the front which were to 
from Kotelnikovo (described in Chapter become involved in its development. 





salient, with its eastern bastions of 
Gzhatsk and Rzhev, constituted a 
threat to Moscow that could not be 
ignored, connected as it was with a 
possible offensive base provided by 
the hedgehog centres of Briansk 
and Orel. 

In the previous summer Russian pres- 
sure on this part of the front had been 
maintained, perhaps mainly with the 
object of preventing the Germans from 
transferring reserves 
from it to support their Rzhev 

southern offensive. In Isolated 

particular Rzhev had 
been strongly assaulted, and by the late 
autumn it was almost completely 
isolated and under close attack. The 
protection afforded by rivers and 
marshy surroundings made it, however, 
exceptionally defensible, and, standing 
on the Moscow-Riga railway, it to some 
extent nullified the importance of the 
Russian wedge, which in the previous 
rtf*: i printer had, to the north of that line, 

• ' almost reached Veliki Luki, threatening 

to interrupt direct railway communica- 
tions' between the northern and central : 
; German armies. During' the autumn the , 
Russian^, by-passing Rzhev, had gained- 
possession of most. of the railway ebn- 
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was strongly defended by the Germans 
and the railway connecting it with 
Voroshilovgrad, across the Donetz. 
remained open. For a time it iooked 
as if the Russian offensive had been 
brought to a standstill at this point, 
and that the Germans were clinging 
precariously to Millerovo in hopes 
that it would prove a pivot for an 
ultimate major counter-stroke to rescue 
Von Panins. Over-sanguine expecta- 
tions excited by the amazingly rapid 
success and progress of the Middle Don 
offensive were, therefore, somewhat 
damped. 

Finally, the position on the Caucasus 
front should be considered. It was 
recorded in Chapter 245 how, on Nov- 
ember 19, the very day the Stalingrad 
counter-offensive opened, the Russians 
hod by a powerful counter-attack 


defeated the German attempt to capture 
Ordzhonikidze in the Terek valley. 
Thereafter the news from Stalingrad 
must have had an immense effect on the 
Caucasus operations. It seems prob- 
able that pome at least of the divisions 
with which Von Hotb attempted to 
relieve the 6th Army were drawn from 
reserves oti the Caucasus front, and 
this may have decided the Germans to 
accept the Ordzhonikidze defeat and to 
retire to Nalchiek. But it was not until 
Von Hoth’s rescue operations had failed 
and the Russian Middle Don offensive of 
December 10 was carrying all before it 
that the situation of the 17th Army in 
the Caucasus became by the end of the 
year extremely serious. Up till then, 
though they had been compelled to 
abandon the offensive, the Germans 
may have hoped to stand during the 



winter on the Terek at Mozdok and on 
the Kiima River in the Mineralnye- 
Georgievsk area. If that was their 
intention it must soon have become 
evident that a much more drastic 
withdrawal would be necessary ; for 
with Von Hoth’s force in full retreat 
towards the Sal and Manych rivers and 
the Middle Don offensive showing no 
signs of losing its momentum, the 
communications of the 17th Army were 
obviously threatened ; and even the 
bottle-neck at Rostov through which 
they ran might ultimately be in danger. 
Moreover, the Russians in the Terek 
Valley were now on the offensive and 
by December 24 were attacking 
Nalchiek violently. 

The exact date on which the German 
retreat began cannot yet be definitely 
ascertained, nor how far this date was 
determined by the German 

vigour of the Russian Retreat 

offensive, but it is evi- . . ,. ~ 
dent that the retreat, ““ teDo » 


though rapid, was carried out in reason 
ably good order covered by skilful rear 
guard actions. German strategy may 
often have been at fault, but German 


staffs never lacked executive ability. In 
this case their task was simplified by 
the, possession of a first-class railway’ 


TURN OR THE TIDE IN RUSSIA 


the broken line indicates the limit of 


German penetration into Southern . Russia 
when, ut November*^, theywere-ioreed 
to g^re up hope ofcapturing .Stalingrad. 
The area between the broken end solid black 
Junto Is the territory the? had been forced ip 
yleldbyFtfrri^^ 6 
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FREEING THE CAUCASUS FROM THE GERMANS _ . - 

i. Men of the Red Ann/ in a street of Mmeralny* Vody, recapturedon January ix, 1943, -with a retreated, from JVotelnjkoVO hotly pur- 

nurobecxif, ether towns in thespa district by U-Gen. Maslennikov, victor of Kalinin, a. A sued; by Malinovsky* was showing Bigns 

Circassian Sergeant of the Guards hoists the Red Flag in Mozdok on January 3, the day of the of recovery and Malinovsky was handi- 

' ^ty&libemtibn : it had been held by the Germans since August 37, 194a. 3 - Automatic rifle- canned bv the fact that "Von Panina’s 

; ; r^Fh^x**,. army .at ^Stalingrad jjartially blocked 

fohowihg their obvious line , of retreat* the capture of Georgievsk on January 1 ins main Hhe of communication ; more?, 
and] of ;a / good . road;, on which; their and 'Mintoalhye, Tody four days later—: over, ; he ; cOuld , hardly expect to be 
abundant j meehauizted ' transport could <•’ after some heavy fightmg— proved that : > strongly reinforced while theinvestnient 
move&eely smoamo^all &d hot been/; a ^uch longer retreat Was cpntemplated. bf tKeGefcman 6th Army made heavy 

.to chute, ’serious v-fAhont'.’ the ’-same- 'tame' it , fcaoirar demands on BussmT,xeflotu;eesO; \ s *, 
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New 

Russian 

Offensive 


able to stabilize their front, if they 
could cheek the* pursuit in the Caucasus, 
the Russians gave proof that their 
initial success was no flash iu the pail. 

On January 16 a new offensive was 
opened on a wide front across the Don 
south of Voronezh, which had the same 
rapid success achieved a month earlier 
on the Middle Don. It 
extended as far north 
as Svoboda, where the 
Voronezb-Rostov rail- 
way crosses the river, and resulted in the 
immediate clearance of the German block 
on that railway. Moreover, linking up 
with the previous offensive, it threatened 
a second railway of great importance to 
the Germans for lateral communication 
which runs from the Donetz Basin up 
the Oskol valley, through Valuiki and 
other large centres, to Moscow, crossing 
the Voronezh-Kursk railway at Kastor- 
naya. .This new offensive, winch recalled 
Foch’s strategy in 1918 of opening an 
offensive on a , new sector when the 
momentum of previous blows began to 
diminish, not only inflicted heavy- 
punishment but made fresh, demands 
on German reserves: About the same 
date Millerovo was captured and the 
original Middle Don offensive resumed 
its advance southwards, reaching the 
Donetz River where the railways to 
Rostov and to Stalingrad cross it. 


These Micresses began .-oriously to 
threaten German -occupied Rostov and 
the line of communication* of the whole 
of the army in Caucasia which ran 
through the town. Moreover, the 
demands they made on the limited 

-y 

number of German reserves militated 
against the reinforcement of Von Hot Vs 
troops, still under heavy pressure on the 
Manvch front. 

In face of these new developments the 
German High Command appear to have 
dropped any intention they may have 
had of standing at Armavir to protect 
the Maikop oilfields. The retreat con- 
tinued, and on January 23 Armavir was 
captured by the Russians. Meantime, 
Malinovsky bad driven Von Hoth across 
the Manyeh, capturing Salsk on Jan- 
uary 22, where the Stal ingr ad-No voros- 
siisk railway branches to Rostov, Von 
Hoth, therefore, was faced with the 
double task of covering the approaches 
to Rostov and of checking a drive by 
Malinovsky along the Novorossiisk rail- 
way towards Tikhoryetsk where it crosses 
the Rostov-Baku line. At that point 
there was obviously a chance of inter- 


i opting the retreating Army of the 
Caucasus, and something in the nature 
of a race towards it developed. 

At this .-stage Von Panins' s refusal to 
surrender, though he must have lost all 
hope of rescue, undoubtedly bad an 
important influence on the situation since 
it to some extent limited the strength of 
Malinovsky’s force ; and the main body 
of the Caucasus Army succeeded in 
passing Tikhoryetsk before the town was 
captured by the Russians on January 30. 

Nevertheless, the loss of Armavir had 
cut the main communications of the 
Germans in the Maikop area, and of the 
force that had been operating towards 
Tuapse. Pursued by the Russians who, 
from Tuapse, had launched a counter- 
offensive, this wing of the Caucasus 
Army had now to retreat towards 
Krasnodar through difficult country 
served by indifferent roads and with- 
out railway communications. In con- 
sequence, the Maikop oilfields were 
recovered before . the Germans had 
succeeded in bringing them again into 
production. Strenuous efforts had been 
made to restore them, but they had 


RELIEF COMBS TO LENINGRAD 

The siege of Leningrad, which lasted 16 months, was raised °a January x8, 1943/ when, after 
a fortnight's heavy fighting, troops of the Volkov and Leningrad fronts joined forces, x. Soviet 
infantry dislodging this enemy from a Workers’ Settlement near Leningrad, », Russian half- 
track armoured cars arrive in Schluwcelburg, recaptured fix the advance on Leningrad. 3. The 
forces of Gen, Govorov and Gen. Meretskov make contact at last . ' \ r Photos ,, Planet Neta* 




been thoroughly scorched and local 
partisans played an active part in 
interfering with restoration work. The 
failure to capture Tuapse was another 
example of wasted effort, and its 
retention intact by the Russians left 
the Black Sea Fleet a much-needed base. 
The German retreat to Krasn odar was 
successfully accomplished, and no doubt 
provided a considerable reinforcement 
to the force operating at Novorossiisk. 
To anticipate events : although the com- 
bined groups became isolated from the 
main army retreating towards Rostov, 
and Krasnodar after hard fighting was 
recaptured by the Russians in the middle 
of February, yet the Germans were to put 
up a prolonged resistance in the highly 
defensible country where the broad 
swift-flowing lower reaches of the Kuban 
separate the western Spurs of the Cau- 
casus from the marshes of ,the T aman 
peninsula. , For months this pocket 
Remained the only remnant of territory 
overrun by the German summer offen- 
sive of X942 that still remained in 
enemy hands, and though steadily 
reduced in size, it was not finally 
cleared until the coming Russian sum- 
mer offensive had left it far in rear. 

Other events now began, to succeed 
each other — or to synchronize — with 
confusing rapidity over an ever- 
T „ widening front as the „ 

Russian offensive swept ~ //AA? 
on in full flooi' * etireat from 
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\ all speed - to,, rOach the ' bottleneck ' 
at Bcffltov and theadiacent minor pdrfejj. 
On the - Sea ! of, Azov, ■ by' which ifnfight 
■ escape j : "and a bridgehead ytsfta' formed ' 

. -iabefit Bataisk, opposite Rostov^ ahdfat 

•/; the ;Azov : C Qast f -, v r.A‘,\ 

HeaawMle, the Garmabs had suffered, ; 
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narrow lane to Leningrad and rapturing 
the fortress of Schiuesselburg. This had 
little effect on the great events in the 
south, but it meant ranch to beleaguered 
Leningrad, and waB a reminder to the 
Germans that they could not safely 
transfer reserves from this front to the 
southern theatres. 

Then, on January 25, Zhukov 
launched yet another offensive of the 
Foch pattern on the Don front. Over- 
whelming the German pocket at 

Hungarian Voronezh the army 

Contingent '°“>»anded by 

Shattered f ' ollko . 7 dt07e acr ff 
the river, along the 

Kursk railway, with a speed exceeding 
even that of the previous Don offen- 
sives. It shattered the opposing 
Hungarian contingent and the German 
divisions which had been mixed with it 
in an effort to ensure that n pivot, to 
which both sides attached great im- 
portance and for which they had 
fought for months, should be held at 
all costs. For the [Russians Voronezh 
had great sentimental value] it was a 
symbol of determination to yield no 
further ground almost in the same 
category as Stalingrad. But apart from 
that there were great strategic) objects 
to be , gamed by a decisive victory at . 
this point. The capture of Voronezh 
finally' cleaned the lost obstruction on; 
the Moacow-Rostov railway running, 
through Voronezh ; opened the way 
. for an advance albng the railway from 
Voronezh to Kumk hhd thence ip ;due 
course to Kiev.; Kursk* the great hedge- j 
hog Gemancentre which had resisted 
, ■ all. attaeks in t the previous winter, and : 
which had been the sforting point of the 
principal .Gerl3^-^q6^ye/:.h^'^''the - 
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week earlier by tie second middle Don „ . . . *AXra»® °* VORONHZH ; 

V * * owwiiv* Voronezh, whose western suburbs bad been in enemy hands since the great German offensive 

Ottensive. into Soviet territory in the summer of 1942, was finally cleared of the enemy on January 35, 1943. 

By now the whole front established by Its recapture removed the last Obstruction on the railway between Mpscow and Rostov, and 

the German summer offensive had been ' op**®* t* 16 way *« ah advance along the railway from Voronezh to Kursk, and thence in due 

broken and was mumbling at an ever-* ****»**#*«*»• , , . ( 

increasing rate. , At Stalingrad on , elsewhere, fierce fighting followed, nor his troops who had been sacrificed/by 
January 8 Von Banins had, refused a during which the GeimanB were split into the folly and obstinacy of Hitler. Not 


because he realized that hecould still and shorter * range, ft wasa gallant and its brilliant leaders. With Von ' 

1 exercise some infinencq on the: general . stand, But on. JFebrnary 2 Von Paulus, Panins (now promoted Pield-Harshalh . 

Situation. .. j3jte; refbsal ha<h , however,; . giving way tq the .representations of : 24 generals beoameprisonersof war; and ; 
been foMwed by\ an intensification of 4 his subordinate cbmmanders, decided to , 190,000 of lower rankhad been slaugh- ' 
the Rpssian atta^ designed to l|beruie\ yield inorder tp avoid farther bloodshed. ; tered or taken prisoner intire final stand, 

- . ,?-the- i^esting ar^., fqr employment, No one can'ctiticttze Mmfof his decision, the remnants of the army of 33Q,0bG . 

= j -i ;! a ■ .If- ' j, ’ ‘U‘j 'V’ 1 ' 1 ' which Hitlerhad promised wonldestaV 
" ;,K; ; ^ ; ' ■ ■ ' , IishGermany'on theVoIgaferall time . t 

^:V* j r- Never before had Gernian aiifc^ expati^' 

/-V > n Af MtmrAftrfi ark studded witfk ttyfftrahrij^s ta ffi* ty&f hi CflVftlrYlfl - « *i »• ^ -> * * “ ", ,7f ' 1 -sT* 1 J, 1 
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TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN BURMA 
i To get supplies to the men engaged in the Burma cam- 
paign, roads had to be pushed through the forest in very 
difficult, unknown, mountainous country Coolies and mules 
helped to make prelimina r y tracks { bulldozers and other 
road-making machines followed them. Here are troops and 
supply mules using one of the resulting roads, a Men of 
the Royal Indian ASC on a newly made jungle track. 

3 Supplies for the Chinese fighting in Burma struggling 
along ffie Ledo road while it was under construction. It was 
completed as far as the Hukawng Valley by the end of 1943, 
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Chapter 270 

TESTING JAPANESE DEFENCES IN BURMA 

When the British retired from Buna lk Max W42, dts inbui m C f iaptu 
206 , and for mam months at hr, tue \ nt/i too 1 id % oaupud with null tar" 
affairs in Europe and \orth ifn a f a be abi t to ?/►<? man. than thftimse 
attention to the Indo-Bunut se frontier But 1943 saw the optruhi of illud 
off ensue operations in Burma — s ntu'l in *iah% iKsv lure de»n*nul to probe 
Japanese defences and pas c the wax for the w i fitter attaiks that i in to follow 


W hen 1913 began, the European 
War had precedence in the 
strategy of the United Nations*. 
The importance of the Far Eastern con- 
flict was not ignored Indeed, public 
opinion m the United States of America, 
New Zealand mid Australia stressed it. 
Burma, lying roughly at the northern 
end of the perimeter of Japan’s advance 
stretching through Siam, Malaya, the 
Netherlands Indies to the Solomons, 
was additionally vital to the potential 
offensive in the Far East because of its 
contiguity to China on the east and 
India on the west 

Map-reading strategists imagined 
that invasion of Burma by land would 
readily solve the problem of China's 
isolation. In reality the topographical 
difficulties put such a plan out of the 
bounds of practical execution. Until 
command of the sea had been fully 
restored to the United Nations in the 
Bay of Bengal, it was impossible to 
strike at the Japanese m I*ower Burma. 
To a land invasion from the north-west 
and north-east, the north-to-south trend 
of Burma's road, nver and railway 
communications presented an almost 
insuperable obstacle. Moreover, the 
terrain both on the Indian and the 
Chinese borders waa mountainous, 
jungly, and devoid of any but lateral 
roadways— and they were mere tracks 
unsuited to military transport. 


regal dii*n t\ uiid» timer il Vmhmhsh, 
and thin undtr Vlmirii Lord Loim 
Mount bit ten as fomnuindei m-Tlutf 
of the South-East A*<a t ommand -had 
to adjust ^trattgv to the reilities of the 
situation The primary objective w.i> 
to hold the Japanese forces in Bunn* 
so that the danger of ajr or land attack 
on India was reduced to a minimum. 
For the rest, it was ntu^s-arv to ensure 
the thorough training of British, Indian, 
African and, later, American troops 
(sie dltK, page 2boI) gradually mar- 
shalled m India for entry into Burma 
by the north-west passages from the 
former country. In China, General 
Joseph Stilwelf, m command of Chinese 
and American fanes, was similarly 
preparing for an invasion from the 
north-east. 

The plan was to drive the Japanese 
out of the north of Burma and so clear 
the way for restoring communications 
with China. Before this could be at- 
tempted the budding up of forces m 


thma md Indi«> had to be aehiev»d, 
and operations durng 1913, then fore, 
uero manly tamed out by the Koval 
\ir Forte, Indiin Air Force and 
American .Ur Force basid on India, 
with valuable co-operation from the 
American Air Force based on Chung- 
king The only land campaign was that 
designed to shake the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Akyab, in.Atak.ui. In addition 
there was a sjiectacular and useful 
diversion on land by the officially named 
Long Range Penetration Group, undei 
Brigadier Orde Charles Wingate, D S 0 
Considerable expansion of airfields 
and training establishments in India 
gave splen<li& support to the Allied 
airmen. Air supremacy AUJes 

was quickly secured. - . . 

Although tho natural 
strength o! the Japan- Supremacy 
eso positions in Arahau prevented any 
loosening of the enemy's gnp on strong 
points in that western coastal strip of 
Burma, the Royal Air Force and the 


SIKH SNIPERS IN THE JUNGLE OF ABAKAN 
Is the early months ol 1943 the British made a drive mto Andean, the stnp of country lying along 
the west coast of Bunns, with the object of capturing the port of Akyab The expedition faded, 
but much experience was gamed and considerable lames wore inflicted on the enemy. 

Photo, Indian Official 




for the transport of supplies to India and 
A1TW for the support of «ora- 
bined operations, The 
vJSi+S United Nations had 

acUitte ® perforce to wly for the 

time being on the relentless pressure 
exerted by General MacArthur on the 
southern end of the enemy perimeter 
in the Far East while Admiral Chester 
Nimsta slowly but remorwk»ily and 
with ever-growing strength swept the 
Pacific Ooeea to the week To tm 
China's nodfawL «*r eo w mfratfritt 
oped a new hi 
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AIR ASSAULT ON JAPANESE 
BASES IN BURMA 
Gangaw in th$ Myittha valley, an advance - 
Japanese base in Burma, was one of the 
i objectives bombed on December 22} 1942, by 
R.A.F. Blenheims, here seen flying low over 
the village. Left, a striking photograph 
of incendiary bombs falling towards the 
Burmese village of Ngazaunghpet during an 
attack on enemy positions in the fausg* 
daung district in February 1943. .„ 

Photos, British Official ' 

, tJ.S.A. Ipth A.F; rdaipaed far afield oyer 
^ Burma - arid, " evdutuadly, , Malaya / mid' . ;• 
Siam.- JBuangoou waa fre^iiently attacked >’ 
aad lor , weeks at a time was virtually ‘ 
,', qlosed to ifipauea.& A 

. . 7 , r 7 ilie ’ story/of v this air pfiehsiye eaitnot , * 
: ^b'e ' jporo j^erly ’ told!' rntfipui ;aom£ destjrif*^ r 
■£' iwfa u^ip?©i:ai|iiigJ' yjrto^r- <^<^0^:, fu 

' 3o0,©aV; ae 3 ryic 4 , 8 : !since 
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‘pttpmeiib-l to-r £b^i®Ur- .>t 
' <l i : : ^e iubusouii Burmi A< 
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generates electrical storms which throw 
instruments out of gear. Its floods 
change the aspect of the ground below 
and eliminate landmarks. The meteoro* 
logical services so enhanced their 
efficiency that Allied pilots were able 
to have accurate forecasts for targets 
even 800 to 1,000 miles away. 

The R.A.F. devoted their activities 
mainly to dive-bombing, medium and 
light bombing, and machine-gunning 
of communications, especially road, 
~ . . rail and river traffic. 

Allied Enemy barracks, troop 
Air Offensive positions hutments and 
tents, oil installations 
and storage came under these persistent 
attacks, in which the Indian Air Force 
played a gallant part. The U.S.A. 
10th A.F. directed a heavy and medium 
bomber offensive against such strategic 
points as bridges, railway yards and 
docks. In their tactics “ skip-bombing ” 
(“ skipping " delayed action bombs to 
give the bomber time to get away) most 
effectively blew up bridges, blocked 



LETTERS HOME FROM THE JUNGLE 
Men of the Lancashire Fusiliers fought with distinction, courage and cheerfulness in the difficult 


lines and exploded ammunition dumps. 

This concerted ait offensive prevented 
the Japanese from exploiting Burma to 
the full as a base for: offensive opera- 
tions* Their loss of air supremacy 
forced them to remove their bomber 
squadrons from forward airfields. Fre- 
quently their railway communicatipns 
from north to south were cut.' The air 
stranglehold on Rangoon made it im- 
possible for them to develop s a' sen- , 
borne attack m that port without 
coming underi the notice; of fhe iynx:- 
eyed watchers* in .the air, 1 Their tram*- '< 

* r \ ' , ^ , " ' \ i / > * } r _ j( ' ' 


jungle warfare in Burma, where they had not only to counter the wiles of an enemy more 
experienced in this type of fighting, hut also to withstand climatic conditions and insect pests 
peculiarly trying to Europeans in country of a hard and unfamiliar character, 

Photo v Indian Official ' 
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port difficulties were aggravated to a tons. Even, in the unfavourable mouth 
point which, made daylight travel by of August supplies from the air were,, 
road, river or rail out of the question, .dropped on 27 days. 

k* t J le 3 r 650 nver- Operations on land beginning to take 

craft and 300 goods wagons while in sh r e ; E BQrma when 1943 opened had 

9* ku i MV August u ^ objectives : faming the troops 

inclusive, Beaufighters, and Hurricanes, jV JL 

, bv thmwlves destroyed 1,680 sampans ■ ^lungle warfare, imt.ating new methods 

(invaluable oar-propelled eanoe§), 43 Abortive * . 

steamers or barges,' 683 other craft, wxwitmt . main- l>rtve ' . 

' - tel<.eamohives,Sl6 itoAraS* 

port vehicles! and *? ^ heavy swualtiea as pasafe Oh .. 
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BATTLE AREA IN BURMA, 1943 ' . 

Some idea of th< difficulties of launching a campaign into Burma, trout Bulk can be gathered 
from this map. < Except along the coast, the, two countries are separated by difficult, forest- 
. clad mountains through which runs no railway or navigable river. Penetration can be made 
•only turned or ain—an'd the necessaty highways ami airfields had to be buiDtinthe .course of 
- ', V > . ■ ■'■-.** i campaighin| as part of ooi^teuy operations. . {/ " ; . 

> r ,\ S^^ydrpvntjw<pz& SBCOUtp (^zitWj^ by Bmnnop ^ V, 


! movements. Mules and oxen carried 
the radio sets on the march. Other 
. mules carried mortars, guns and am- 
: munition. Heavier supplies were carried 
| by the elephants. Each column had its 
^ quota of Burmese officers and men, 
| ! without whom, said Brigadier "Wingate 
fej ! on his return to India, the operations 
$ I would have been impossible. They had 
fcj | mule-bome loud-speakers for address- 
cj j ing the villagers, who were told of the 
& j growing strength of the United Nations 
k and the certainty of deliverance from 
i j Japan. Mules also carried duplicating 
^ 5 machines which produced secret sheets 
p : distributed to the Burmans. 

i| The Chindits were not appealing to 

B unreceptive ears. Among the tribesmen, 
of the border hills of Burma were 
l«» British troops who had w . 

H never left Burma, but j 
U had been re-equipped r . . .,® 

I ® returned to tL Ch “ uli “ 

juugle — veteran fighters, fearless and 
steeped in jungle lore. Their leadership 
of the Chin fill men was a stimulus 
to the Chins who, as irregular fighters, 
have magnificent qualities. So, too, 
have the Kachins, and both have long 
served in the Indian Army, proving 
jft| their worth in many a campaign of 
P the last war. Ever since the British 
' retreat, these Chins 'and Kachins, under 
$ either British or their own leadership, 
J had waged war against ’the Japanese, 
I and- modem, arms had been supplied to 

T" them' from the air. Typical pf their 
spirit , was the exploit of a Chip lad of 
■} 16 who led a patty Of lB men to attack 
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a Japanese transport column of 100 
men. They put the column to flight, 
killing 15 of the enemy by shotgun or 
grenade and wounding many more. A 
Chin village schoolmaster with five 
companions ambushed 40 Japanese 
whose surprise was so complete that 
they put up no defence at all. The 
various frontier tribesmen, with little 
military backing, had indeed made it 
possible for many square miles of north 
Burma territory to be denied to the 
enemy. Their determination, rising out 
of the first torpor prevalent after the 
British retreat, had grown in daring 
and ingenuity. With the opportunity 
of getting again into touch with British 
forces they asked for arms. 

So, in penetrating into enemy country, 
the Chindits knew that the jungle was 
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GENERAL STILWELL AND HIS 
CHINESE TROOPS 
Lt. -General Joseph W. Stilwell built up a 
Chinese army in India ta tight in Burma. 
Hera he is addressing a body o! Chinese 
troops in training. Left, Chinese scouts 
under Gen. Stilwell ’s command advancing 
with fixed bayonets through the jungle in 
the Naga Hills. Head-and-shoulder hoods 
and puttees to the knee protect them against 
the noxious insects of the forests. 

Photon, Planet Keics ; Keystone 

thp general feeling that the United 
Jfafcionsf were ‘ 4 fighting for something 
' that means more than. the severe and 
macabre ideals of the Axis.'* That was 
why He was able, to say, “ To the Bur- 
1 raese, and in especial to the brave and' 

■ ■ devoted Butroa Rifles who went 'with us, 
/Vmusfc teJfljjigVt&e main credit for wbpt; 
, - r ■* !• * * '■ 1 ,■/,'* f/'-’V '>•' ■ ‘\‘i -success wO enjoyed/*'/ \ ^ 
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a front of about 
a thousand miles. 

The Japanese 
had long been 
preparing a so- 
called Indian 



The gradual spread of economic dis- impending iuvn- 
tress testified to the immediate futility sion of Europe 
of Burma's dubious partnership in still made the 
Japanese co-prosperity. The advantages shipping situa- 
. , of military success— and tion difficult. 

63 Japanese propaganda From the north 
, , ° . did not fail to stress the of the Burma 

epen ence £ a y ure Q f ^he Arakau frontier to the 

campaign as well as the departure of southern point in 
the Ohindits — were offset by economic Arakan the posi- 
stringency. The idea of rooting out tions of the 
British influence faded before the prac- United Nations 
tical need of maintaining British law and and the J apanese 
procedure. But above all the Japanese dovetailed along 
— as in Manchuria, Formosa and 
Korea — could not shake off their con- 
ception of themselves as a “ super- 
race.'* Cajolery of the powerful 
Buddhist hierarchy by Teligious broad- 
casts and donations did not And support 
in the day-to-day occasions of the army „Army of Libera- 
of occupation. The stabling of horses tion under the 
in pagodas, building latrines in shrines, nominal com- 
ill-treating monks and violating the mand of the rene- 
sahctity of monasteries, and '’outrages gade Subhas 
committed against the population gener- Chandrh Bose. It 
ally, gave the Burmese a lurid slant on was believed to 
Japan's idea of independence. ranged with 

The campaigns of the spring of 1943, Japanese units 

followed by the sustained air operations preparing to in- ; ■ " 

through the monsoon period, cleared the vade India. Facing them were British, M.C., was the force chiefly responsible, 
way for a concerted renewal of the Indians, Chinese, WeBt Africans, for the defence of India against Japanese, 
direct attack on Japan's Burma bases Kachins and Chins.. The South-East invasion from Burma, and for penetrat-* 
in the autumn. The surrender of Italy Asia Command came, into being in ing to link up yith Lt. -General Stillwell's 
4 in September greatly eased the naval August 1943 under Vice-Admiral Lord American and Chinese .forces which,, 

/ commitments of the United Nations in Louis Mountbatten, with headquarters moving in through the Naga Bills , ; 
Europe, thus mak i ng it possible to re- in New Delhi {moved in 1944 1 to began to make their way up the Huk-," 
inforce the Royal Navy’s strength in Kandy, Ceylon). The 14th Army under , avtog Valley. ; 

, Eastern waters, although obviously the , , lieut.-Gen. W. J. Slim, C3i.E., D.SiO., ” Events were thus developing towards * 

;■ ; ’ - '“ ,v ’'‘‘A', / v . Ai'- --/( »V?"^ '* f.the endof theyear.'But theproWcfc; 

, SUPREME ^ ALLIED COMMANDER k VIS m THE BURMA FRONT „ , ; of Burma's rescue from' “ ‘ ’ “ 


Hitvildar GAJA GHALE 

Gained the 7th V.C. awarded to 
men of the Indian Army. Under 
his leadership, a platoon of young 
soldiers stormed and 1 took in 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting 
Basha East Hill, a well-entrenched 
Japanese key position in the Chin 
Hills, on April 25, 1943. Though 
wounded by a hand grenade in 
the arm, chest and leg, Ghale 
led his men forward along a 
bare ridge swept by machine- 
gun, artillery and mortar fire. . 


Havildar PARKAS H SINGH 
Received the V.C. for his ‘ high 
courage and initiative,’ on two 
occasions : on January 6 , i943 r 
he saved two gun crews whose 
carriers had been put out of 
action and their ammunition ex- 
hausted; on January ,19 he 
rescued a carrier carrying its’ 
own and another crew ; then ' 
drove out again, and towed to 
safety another carrier containing 
two wounded men, all under 
heavy fire, on his own initiative.' 
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Chapter 271 

CHINA ENTERS HER SEVENTH YEAR OF WAR 

On the seventh day of the seventh month of 1943, China passed into her seventh 
year of war. Growing stringency of economic conditions ; successful defensive 
operations on all fronts against the Japanese ; expanding ami encouraging 
contacts , at home and abroad \ with her Allies : these are the salient features 
of Mr. Peter Hume's record of China's continued heroic resistance to the 
aggressor during 1943. The events of 1942 were set down in Chapter 230 


i 

I N 1943 China found herself increas- 
ingly pressed by the rigours of the 


almost total blockade which the 
Japanese were able to impose after the 
Allied withdrawal from Burma in May 
1942. At the same time 1943 was a year 
in which China’s international position 
and stature were greatly enhanced by 
the action of her major Allies, who in 



China and the United States in Wash- 
ington. The actual signature of the 
treaties was in fact only the culmination 
of a movement on the part of the 
Western democracies, initiated by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in 1926, towards 
according tbe Chinese Republic that 
measure of full sovereignty denied to 
the corrupt and decadent Manchu 
dynasty by force of Western arms in 
the 19th century. The final negotia- 
tions which led to the new treaties were 
opened following an Anglo-American 
declaration of intent on October 9, 
1942 {see page 2295). Nevertheless, the 
impact on the Chinese people of the 
news that treaties of sueh importance 
had actually been signed, thus ending a 
century of what they rightly or wrongly 
had come to regard as ^ ** national 
humiliation,” was of the first importance 
in strengthening China’s relation with 
her. Allies, " 

: <K more immediately military signi- 
ficance than this long-delayed political 
" step was the visit paid to Chungking 
/by Field-Marshal Sir John Pill And 
li.-Uhneral Henry E. Arnold f as 


representatives respectively of Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt im- 
mediately after the meeting of the British 
and American leaders at Casablanca 
in late January. Disappointment in 
Chungking that a Chinese representa- 
tive had not attended the Casablanca 
Conference was largely dissipated by 
the arrival of these two high officers to 
confer with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek on the decisions reached. A series 
of conferences in Chungking was fol- 
lowed by the visit to India of General 
Ho Ying-chin, Chinese Minister of 
War and Chief of General Stall, and 
Lt. -General Yu Ta-wei, , head of the 
Ordnance Department of the Chinese 
Army. These officers, together with 
Field-Marshal Dill, General Arnold and 
General Somerville, Chief of the U.S. 
Army Services of Supply (who had 
also been at Casablanca) engaged in 
discussions with Field-Marshal Sir 
, Archibald Waved, then C.-in-C. India, 
on questions of joint operations against 
Japan and of developing the Ihdia--China 
supply line (see Ulua., page2663). .Sub- 
. sequently Generals Hq and Yu 'visited 
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many and for that against Japan, which 
(‘Linn considered she was fighting almost 
alone and with bare hands, while in 
fact Japan was as great a menace to 
all the United Nations as was Germany, 
The deep impression made on the 
American people by her personality was 
reflected in a substantial swing of public 
opinion against the accepted Allied 
strategy of first concentrating the main 
forces against Germany while limiting 
the scale of operations in the Far East. 
This swing was especially encouraged 
and sustained by the formerly Isola- 
tionist Press, where the slogan “ Beat 
Japan first ” was much used as an anti- 
Roosevelt and anti-British weapon. 
Identification by certain elements of 
their views with Mme. Chiang’s led to 
some deterioration in Siiio-British rela- 
tions, and it was proposed that Mme, 
Chiang should visit Britain to correct 
this inadvertent impression. 

Renewed ill-health made such a 
visit impossible : but ifi July Dr. T. V. 
Soong, Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, paid an official visit to London 
as guest of the 
British Government . 

In the words of a com- 
munique issued after 
his departure : “ During his stay he 
had a number of informal conversa- 
tions with the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
other Ministers of the Crown and high 
British military, naval and air authori- 
ties. An extraordinary meeting of 
the Pacific Council was convoked under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
at which the strategical situation in the 
Far East was reviewed, Iri the course 
of these^ meetings, which were held in 
a most cordial atmosphere, views were 
exchanged on many aspects of the war 
' vv*,^*** bothin the East and In the West, Post-" 

l APPEALS 1 ^ issues also came under discussion. 

*° l **l£ was the There was, complete agreement on the 
e course of need for the rigorous prosecution of the 

........ _ . , . . . _ , ...... stcoag and , w&r uhtil the utter defeat of Germany 

^ and Japan has been achieved and for 
a gub~ > necessitated by a war injury suffered in the organization of measures thereafter 

‘ $oldi$?s*, some . Shanghai in 1937 . On her recovery in to secure a stable world pe^ce.” 

;/ of - February, the Generalissimo's talented Dr. Soong stayed in Britain for three 

: to v wife undertook a series of speaking weeks, and during iiat time was able 

’y; the to meet the ; ;British PrOss^ to tvhiqh '.he; 

iiriuaer,:, i^Omtead ( ; iPfei^ed Startea. She addressed both- the of 
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of the utmost importance to the United 
Nations — that at Quebec, where for 
the first time a Chinese representative 
was present with the United States 
President and the British Prime Minister 
for talks which, in the words of the 
communique issued after the con- 
ference, “ turned very largely upon the 
war against Japan and the bringing of 
effective aid to China ” — a declaration 
that helped to dispel many half-felt 
doubts in China about the determina- 
tion of the western Allies to pursue the 
Pacific War while that in Europe 
remained undecided. 

A positive and immediate result of 
this conference at Quebec was the 
organization of the South-East Asia 
Command under Vice-Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten (promoted Admiral 
a few weeks later). Creation of this 
Command to fill the gap in the front 
against Japan between the South-West 
Pacific zone, under General Mac Arthur, 
and the continental Asiatic zone, under 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was 
enthusiastically received in Chungking, 
and Admiral Mountbatten found a warm 
welcome among the Chinese people 
when he visited Generalissimo Chiang 
shortly after his appointment was 
announced. 

In this way the stage was set for 
the adhesion of the Chinese govern- 
ment to the declaration of policy on 
waging the war and organizing the 
peace made at the 
October Conference of. 
the Foreign Ministers of | 

Great Britain, U.S.A., . | 
and U.S.S.K. in Moscow (see page 2709) ; | 

and for General Chiang Kai-shek’s * 

participations in discussions held; at 
Cairo between y ‘ 

1 j Tt/T' "■ w:- «x x-u. 1 ‘ • 



AMERICAN PLANES IN CHINA’S BATTLE 

American aircraft did valuable service for China in her battle with the Japanese, and Chinese 
workers helped to keep them in the air. Above, a repair hangar at one U.S. air station in China 
where skilled Chinese are overhauling and repairing fighters so that they can resume action. 
Below, Chinese workers, watched by their fellows, unload boxes of *50 calibre machine-gun ammu- 
nition for the use of the U.S. Armv i*th Air Force serving m China. 


China 

Confers 

Abroad 




OVER THE HIMALAYAN ‘HUMP’ 

Transport planes carried goods, military and civil leaders, and technicians over the Himalayas 
to China, deprived after the cutting of the Burma Road of all surface contact with her Allies. The 
windows of these aircraft were fitted with plugs (above) which could be removed in case of attack, 
leaving apertures through which" tommy-guns could be fired. On the 4 hump * route, the planes 
c travelled so high that oxygen masks were essential (below). 

Photos, Keystone ; A ssociated Press 



very near to immobility, since neither 
transport vehicles nor the fuel on which 
to riii; them were available in any 
quantity. Such limitations made it 
possible for the Chinese to take little 
offensive action to clear their territory, 
and meant in addition that even active 
defensive fighting imposed a severe 
strain on the country's sparse resources 
for the needs of modem mechanical war. 
Nevertheless, during the year, the 
Chinese staved of? several determined 
attempts to force them out of the war. 

In February the Japanese announced 
that they now proposed to take all 
conceivable measures to crush Chung- 
king ” and simultaneously launched 
offensives in Central, South-East and 
South-West China. After a month of 
hard fighting all they could claim was 
the occupation of Kwangchowwan (a 
small coastal area in Kwangtung Pro- 
vince, which had been leased by China 
to France since 1898 and which Vichy 
complaisance now permitted China's 
enemy to seize without opposition), 
and certain local but important ad- 
vances in the middle Yangtze sector 
west of Hankow. Japanese attacks 
across the Salween River from Burma 
into Yunnan Province and northward 
from Canton up the Canton-Hankow 
railway were both thrown back. 

The middle Yangtze advances pro- 
vided, however, a valuable springboard 
from which the next major Japanese 
offensive of the year was launched in 
Once again the T 
Japanese spoke of in- . apanese 

dieting total defeat on ^ °f 
China and of advancing ^ 

on Chungking. They moved westward 
in considerable strength (the Chinese 
estimated that they employed About 
120,900 men) into the mountains which 
here guard! the approaches - to West 
China, and at first made considerable 
;• •' progress. ' But , before -the' ogefisive \ 
[!’ ; , was itbree weeks old ■ the :Chiims^iemr * ' * 

: ' x^mpaign, swooped^ iroin the , ftahkihg ' : ’ ; 

tiey 'iaii; ietfred ‘ ohqthe' ^ 

- : enemy ■; 

; roads end ■ : ■ 
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the vulnerable retreating enemy 
columns. Japanese casualties were esti- 
mated by the Chinese High Command 
at 40,000, though some foreign observers 
would considerably reduce this figure. 

There was no further major move- 
ment on the 2,500-mile China front 
until the beginning of November, when 
the Japanese launched another offensive 
middle Yangtze 
nfF JL f . area — the scene of their 

defeat-blit 

Yangtze Area ^ m ^ mt object- 
ive. This time they pushed- to the south 
instead of to the west, capturing and 
holding for a week the important com- 
munications centre of Changtek, which is 


INDUSTRIALIZATION COMES TO CHINA 

Although nearly half a century had elapsed since Chinese resistance to western penetration 
broke down, when the Japanese invasion began in 1937, China had developed no heavy indus- 
tries in the interval. After she was cut off from the sea by Japanese advances, she was forced 
in circumstances of the utmost difficulty to set up her own armament plants — or go down. 
Here, molten metal is poured into moulds at one of China's improvised iron foundries. 


sea-link between non-industrial China 
and her amis-produemg Allies. Never- 
theless, the balance of campaigning was 
not unfavourable, except insofar as 
Japan’s material losses were more easily 
replaceable than China’s. Nor does the 
brief story of these few battles give the 
full account of the fighting involved in 
China's maintenance of her dual military 
role : holding her front and pinpricking 
her enemy- According to the annual 
report of General Ho Ying-chin, Minister 


launched a number of spoiling attacks, 
evidently in apprehensive, anticipation 
of future joint Allied action from India 
and Yunnan to clear northern Burma 
and reopen China's land supply route. 
At what point the enemy first learnt of 
General StilwelTs road-building advance 
from Ledo in north-east Assam (India) 
is not clear; only in November was 
any Hut of such a move released to 
the Allied Press. It is also unlikely that 
the Japanese had learnt before; the end 


also in the heart of China's richest rice- of War, 5,427 major or minor engage- of 1943 of the extent to which General 

ments were fought during 1943 between StilwellV built 


producing area,; The successes of the meats were fought during 1943 between StilwelTs . . 

Nreie h®K ». of the Chinese Amy and of ixp on the east 

pprfent,^ wet4 abb short ^ the 39 divisions Japan instated in the for an eventual :co-otdinated' attackeinto S ■ ; 

^ ^ , . same fcay e maintained during ■ northern 

the China Itself mad ; in the Road advance ? ,/! 
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GENERALISSIMO AND WAR ORPHAN 

China entered on her seventh year of war on July 7, 1943 ; yet here is 
her leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, still able to smile broadly 
as he talks to a young war orphan at a reception he held in Chung- 
king, the wartime capital oi Free China, on July 21 , 1943. The 
Chinese Government had a special concern for the care of China's 
thousands of war orphans. Photo, Keystone 


by tiro Govern- 
ment hi January, 
but w^re success- 
ful only in port 
and in limited 
city area*. That 
there was not 
genera 1 A a rvat ion 
wad due solely to 
the nature oi 
Chinese economy, 
in which the peas- 
ants* who form 
more than 80 per 
cent of the popu- 
lation, live on 
their own produce 
without being vit- 
ally concerned 
with money, and 
to the Govern- 
ment’s system of 
collecting taxes in 
kind from the food 
producer and dis- 
tributing the ac- 


quantity from one area to another. 
This was the case in Honan in the 
spring and in Kwangtung, in South-East 
China, in the autumn. Although, ironi- 
cally, the harvest in China taken as 
a whole was extremely good, both these 
areas suffered severely from local fail- 
ures, and the war situation prevented 
either large-scale introduction of emer- 
gency food supplies or efficient evacua- 
tion. from the affected districts, both of 
which are in the front-line zone, 


Developments in China’s internal 
political structure during the year 
included an important change in the 
status of the President of the Republic. 


After the death of Presi- 
dent Lin Sen on July 
31 after 11 years in 
office, Generalissimo 


Chiang Kai- 
shek Elected 
President 


Chiang Kai-shek was elected to suc- 


ceed him, and at the same time the 


Central Executive Committee of the 


Kuomintang (National People’s Party), 
China’s supreme political authority, 
authorized a substantial redrafting of the 


end of the year the Chinese were again 
in possession of several useful spring- 
boards for the assault which awaited 
only the de velopment to a predetermined 
stage of the offensive from India. In 
addition, Chinese troops continued to 
be active west of the Sahveen, paving 
the way for future larger scale action. 

Domestically, the year 1943 was for 
China one of great and growing economic 
difficulty and of increasing political 
war-strain, but one of noteworthy con- 
Growing stitutioml J e v e 1 o p ■- 

mem. In -me economic 

Difficulties fertile inflation initi- 
ated by early Japanese 
successes in 1937-38 and checked 
by international action ol the de- 
mocracies during the subsequent 
period of growing support of China, 
i was again getting out of hand. Prime 
.cause pf this dangerous development was 
• the completion ol the Japanese blockade 
; of China by the occupation of Hong- 
Burma, and the resultant 
: V disappearance from the market of maim- : 

; lactured cpnsuineiy goods which no n- 
inlustrial China had always imported; 
Contrifegtory factors were a disastrous 
it fh Honan PromCe in the 

bv ' which directly affected some 
T Jp^CX)pi000 p^eopje ; the ; traditional tehb 

ini diffh ; 

A&vys; and fe pres^ of ihb;; 


cumulated rice or 
grain on a ration basis at regulated prices 
to civil servants, teachers, students and 
other elements of the urban population 
which are not self-supporting, as well 
as to the army. This system, which 
has so far kept China going, can be 
disturbed only by serious crop failure 
in some given area, since transport is 
lacking to convey food in any great 


law governing the functions of the 
President. Hitherto these had been of a 
mainly formal character, analogous to 
those performed by Presidents of Prance 
under the Third Republic, and it was 
specifically laid down that the President 
as such had no executive authority in 
the conduct of military or foreign affairs. 
Under the amended law Chiang Kai- 
shek, the new President, became ex 



harvests mi. two districts Added 


on* of the 





officio Com m;i7ider~ffi -Chief of riv* hud, 
sea, and air force* oi the Rcqnabb'c. and 
was empowered to take =uprcLv» charge 
of it? foreign, relation*. tints making his 
position somewhat akin to that oi the 
President of the United Stages. 

Of greater direct .rigid flcanec than 
this development wa« the declaration 
by the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee after a meeting in September 


Term Set to 
Kuomintan^s 
Authorin’ 


t ha i c on s t it uti onal 

government by demo- 
cratically elected repre- 
sentatives of the people 
would be introduced into China 
within one year of tlie termination 
of hostilities with Japan. By this 
declaration the Kuo mint ang set a pre- 
cise term to its own authority, which it 
derived from its leadership of the 
Chinese Revolution under its founder, 
Sun Yat-sen, and which it exercised 
absolutely as arbiter of the country's 
destiny during the period of * 4 political 
tutelage ” envisaged before his death by 
Dr. Sun as the necessary prelude to the 
full enjoyment of democracy by the 
politically untrained Chinese people. 

As witness to the sincerity of this 
declaration, the Kuomintang ordered 
the establishment of a preparatory com- 
mittee to create machinery for the con- 
vening at the appropriate time of a 
National Conference to draft a consti- 
tution for China and to put it into effect. 
On this committee all parties in the state 
were represented. Two of the committee 
members were leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which in 1943 con- 
trolled, militarily and politically, a part 
of Shensi province in North-West China, 
and whose continued opposition to the 
Kuomintang had increased during the 
year as an inevitable consequence of 
war's stresses and long drawn-out hard- 



AIR RAID ALERT IN A CHINESE TOWN 

Chinese civilians walking along the banks of a canal to take shelter in the near-by hills after 
an air raid alarm has been sounded to warn them oi the approach of Japanese aircraft. China’s 
power of resistance in the air was much strengthened by the help of the U.S.A. 14th A.F., formed 
in March 1943 to replace the China Air Task Force, under the same commander, Brig. -Gen. 
Claire Chennault, also Chief of Staff of the Chinese air force under Generalissimo Chian g Kai-shek. 


ships. This opposition came at times 
to the pitch of local armed conflicts, 
although the Communist Party in 1937 
had pledged the armed forces owing 
allegiance to it to serve under the orders 
of the Kuomintang-domlnated National 
Government, and although the Party 
was allowed to maintain liaison officers 
and even a newspaper propagating its 
views in Chungking. Accusations and 
counter-accusations were exchanged be- 
tween the protagonists throughout the 
period under review and both points of 
view were extensively canvassed abroad. 
Appointment of Communist representa- 
tives to the Constitutional Committee, 
combined with the categorical state- 
ment by the Kuomintang Executive that 
once constitutional government could be 
introduced all parties would have equal 
rights and status, did something to, ease 
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DECLARATION SIGNED BY THE FOREIGN 
SECRETARIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
THE, UNITED STATES. AND THE U.S.S.R., AND 
THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW, 
AND PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER I, 1943. 

TfHE Governments of the United States, the 
A United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R.. and China: 
united in their determination. In accordance with 
the declaration by the United Nations of January I, 
1942, and subsequent declarations, to continue 
hostilities against those Axis Powers with which 
they respectively are at war until such; Powers 
have laid down their arms on the basis of un- 
conditional surrender ; conscious- of their re- 
sponsibility to secure the liberation of themselves 
and tl»e peoples allied to them from the menace 
of aggression ; recognizing the necessity of 
ensuring rapid and orderly transit from war to 
peace and of establishing end maintaining Inter- 
nationa! peace and security with the lawt diversion 
of this world’s human and economic resources 
for armaments f Jointly ' •" , 

kl ,lTK» their • dni«e4 :) 4etiom.; plidg# Torjhe' 
"• prosecutiotr Of the war ogainst their; r espetatye . 

enemies, will /be'-mihfiftoed^mf^^i'orgamm^on,,' 1 
;• and'maintenehce^fwce' d' 


3. That they wifi take ail measures deemed by 
them to be necessary to provide against any 
violation of the terms Imposed on the enemy ; 

, 4. That they recognize the necessity of establish- 

ing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States and open to membership by atf such States, 
large or smell, Tor the maintenance of international 
, , peace and security ; *, 

S,.That for the purpose of nrKoineoininK 
international peace and security pending the 
re-establishment of ; law L and order and the 
inauguration of a system of general security 
•they will consult with each Other, and, as occasion 
requires, with other members of the United 
Nations, with a view to Joint action on behalf 
, '• of she community of nations 1 t : 1 _ ; : / v • r ( 

; 6. That after the termination . of hostilities 
they will; pOt employtbefr military forces within 
the territories of- other States except for the 
purposes envisaged in this declaration and after 
’*•, ; ; Joint consultation ;; an.d : - :i ; v _ ■ ... _ _ .t, ; ; ;■ . y j ■ 

r .‘< ■wtli; j 

i ^one another and with';otHer member» qTahe 'i 
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the tension, but at the year's end this 
basic political difficulty was still en- 
gaging attention among China's allies. 

Despite these many difficulties, China 
made considerable progress in planning 
reconstruction of the country, a move- 
ment which she put second only to 
resistance to Japan. n % 
Although material T na . s . 
hardship and isolation ^P rovi *i£ 
made 1943 perhaps the Prospects 
most difficult of the years during which 
she had resisted her, enemy, the 
promise of the future as seen both in the 
successes of the United Nations on 
other fronts and in her own improved 
and heightened relations with her Allies, 
gave an immediate prospect of some 
alleviation. Although severely re- 
stricted by transport difficulties. Lease- 
Lend supplies from the United States 
were coming in in a trickle that promised - 
before long to be a flood. The forma- 
tion in February of the U.S. Anhy 14th 
„, Air Force on Chinese soil and the steady h 
• strengthening of that force thrbug|out i; : 
the year was valuable hot only for the ; jv 
immediate assistance received *ty habd- 
' pressed Chinese troops oh ihe battle- 
fronts, but as earnest of a coming attack c 
■ upon Japan.' The.jhegimm^V^pf 
Ledo Road and.; 

' : General 'Stilwe}l%;'Cbfaese; and \ 

'-'immediate' 

: but provided positive hope 
• \ tb bome^ 





Diary of the War 

MARCH and APRIL, 1943 


March I, 1943. 'Mn>hA Tim^lunko 
aq, utth-s S. und S.K. of 
Lnkv, Sim^n, mcUulh.g Lh*iuyiUi.-k. R.A.F. 
dropped great w« iTut of i>ombs Berlin 
ir, 30-rnimHo raid ; city without g*is, 
light or water next day. Allies r occu- 
pied SbeiUa and Faria ua- ( Tunisia). 

March 1-5. Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea (New Guinea) : 22 Japanese vessels 
ah sunk by Aided aircraft. 

March 3. Rzhev recaptured by Bed 
Army. R.A.F. bomb Knaben molyb- 
denum mine? (Norway). Hamburg heav- 
ily raided by R.A.F. 

March 4. Daylight attack by U.S. 
Fortresses on Hamm and Rotterdam. 

■March 5, Heavy concentrated R.A.F. 
night attack or* Essen; 14 bombers lost. 
Mareth Line (Tunisia) pounded for 90 
minutes by heaviest barrage since El 
Alamein. 

March 6. Gzhafcsk recaptured by 
Soviet troops. Heavy daylight attack 
by Fortresses and Liberators on Lorient 
and Brest (France). Eighth Army with- 
stood six heavy assaults by Afrika Korps. 

March 8. Rennes and Rouen bombed 
by day ; at night hundreds of R.A.F. 
bombers (seven lost) bombed Nuremberg. 

March 9* Red Army retreated under 
heavy pressure to north bank of Donetz, 
evacuating Lozovaya and other recently 
recaptured towns. Over 500 tons of 
bombs dropped on Munich by R.A.F. 
(11 aircraft lost). 

March 10. Byelv recaptured by Red 
Army. Establishment of U.S.A. 14th 
A.F. (in place of China Air Task Force) 
announced in Chungking. 

March 11. R.A.F. bombed Stuttgart. 

March 12. Soviet forces recaptured 
Vyazma ? Soviet withdrawal from west 
of Kharkov. Rouen bombed by day 5 
very heavy concentrated night attack 
on Essen. Daylight attack on greater 
London by 24 F.W.~190s. 

March 13. Japanese convoy of eight 
ships in Buon Gulf attacked: two 
v destroyed, three others hit. 

, A March 14. Light forces of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy penetrated into Moron 
harbour (00 miles north of Bergen) and 
sank two supply ships. 


March 21. Bed Army evacuated Byei- 
gorod ; l-ccaptured Petrovskoye and 14 
( •tiior loculi tb« in the Kuban. Sencd and 
Eon llumru captured by Americans 

(Tunisia). 

March 22, Durovo recaptured by Red 
Army, which also repulsed German 
attempts to cross Upper Donetz. Eighth 
Army drove bridgehead into Mareth 
Line ; British armoured column sweeping 
west of Matmata Hills (Tunisia). 

March 23. Bitter and bloody lighting 
on Mareth Line. 250 Japanese aircraft 
in Rabaul area (New Britain) heavily 
bombed. 

March 25. Heavy fighting continued 
in Mareth Line. U.S. Liberators dropped 
great weight of 2,000-lb. bombs on 
Rabaul ; made four raids on Kiska. 

March 26. R.A.F. attacked Duisburg 
(Ruhr). 

March 27. Heaviest R.A.F, attack to 
date on Berlin : 900 tons of bombs 

dropped. 

March 28. First train ran from 
Moscow to Veliki Luki since 1941. 
Eighth Army occupied Mareth Line and 
captured Mareth, Toujane and Matmata. 
Strong R.A.F. attack on St. Nazaire 
(France). 

March 29. Berlin heavily bombed by 
strong British , force (21 lost). Gabes 
and El Hamma occupied by Eighth 
Army (Tunisia). 

March 30, Metouia and Oudref occu- 
pied by Eighth Army ; Sedjenane by 
First (Tunisia). 

March 31. U.S.A.A.F. bombed Rotter- 
dam. B.A.F, attacked enemy oil in- 
stallations at Bhamo (Burma). 

April 2. U.S. planes bombed Kiska 
eight times and also raided Attu (Aleu- 
tians). 

April 3, 900 tons of bombs dropped on 
Essen by Bomber Command. Allied 
planes sank two Japanese cruisers and 
left destroyer sinking off Kavieng (New 
Ireland)* 

April 4. Heavy concentrated day 
attack by U.S. Fortresses on Renault 


April 10. Soviet planes bombed Koe- 
nigsberg. Eighth Army entered Sfax 
1 Tunisia) ; 40 Ju.-52 transport planes and 
13 others shot down over Sicilian 
Narrows. 

April 11. First Army captured Kai- 
rouan (Tunisia) ; in Sicilian Narrows. 
31 Ju.-52 transport planes shot down 
(making 92 in three days). Twenty-three 
out of 45 Japanese planes attacking Allied 
shipping in Oro Bay (New Guinea) shot 
down. U.S. A. A.F. made four raids on 
Kiska. 

April 12. Thirty-seven out of 105 
Japanese planes shot down in violent air 
battles over Port Moresby (New Guinea). 

April 13. Home- based bombers made 
1,500 miles round flight to bomb Spezia 
(Ifcalv), Kiska bombed 10 times by 
U.S.A.A.F. 

April 14. Heavy night attack by 
Russian bombers on Danzig and Koenigs- 
berg. Heavy 45-minute attack by R.A.F. 
on Stuttgart. Thirty out of 75-100 
Japanese aircraft attacking Milne Bay 
(New Guinea) shot down. Kiska raided 
eight times by U.S.A.A.F. 

April 15. Creation of single Mediter- 
ranean Air Command under Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder announced. 
Naples heavily bombed at night by 
R.A.F. 

April 15-16, Four ships sunk out of 
nine in Japanese convoy heading for 
Wewak (New Guinea). 

April 16, Over 600 heavy bombers of 
R.A.F. made night raid on Skoda works 
at Pilsen (1,800 miles round flight) and 
Mannheim-Ludwigshaven. U.S. aircraft 
made 10 attacks on Kiska. 

April 17. Strong day attack by U.S. 
Fortresses on Focke-Wulfe factory at 
Bremen, Palermo heavily bombed by 
U.S. aircraft based bn N. Africa. 

April 18. Strong force of home-based 
bombers attacked Spezia (Italy). At 
least 51 Ju.~52s (out of 100) and 23 
fighters shot down off Cape Bon ; Allies 
lost nine aircraft. Nine raids on Kiska 
by U.S.AjLF. ; Attu also attacked, 

April 20, Tilsit bombed by Russians ; 
Stettin, .Rostock and Berlin by R.AJL 


. Kharkov, evacuated by w ^ irfijwp 

' >Russians fc : ■ : - fighting-; mj, : Rafhe- - : -daylight; attach ’ on ‘ Naples dockyards Ihy ■ 

:J**?»** ■*** fawed’oti JT* Ju**/ K&vWg 


worka near Paris ; at night Kiel had ca » to * !,i b 7 ?&&& A ™y 

heaviest raid to date. Heavy 15-minute (Tunica). 


f on Kiska (Aleutians), 


: heavy 


April 5. Eighteen Ju,-52 transport 
planes, six Stukasand seven fighters shot 


21. Takrouma stormed by - 
Eighth Army (Tunisia). Large force of 
U.S. bombers attacked Nauru, 780 miles 
N.E. of Guadalcanal; ; : 

April 22. ; Thirty-one Me*-323 glider 
fcran^steand il Ax& fighters, shot down 


16. ■; .l>y,XJk3- • over Gulf of Tujfis. Y-,^: 



Chapter 272 

RED ARMY TRAINING BEGINS TO TELL 

Continuing his account of the great Russian winter offensive of 1942-43 from 
Chapter 269 , Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn here records its final phase. It 
ended with an enemy counter-offensive which succeeded in driving the Soviet 
forces from I a number of towns in the Ukraine that they had just recaptured 
and pushing them back to the east bank of the Donetz. The lull that fol- 
lowed was used by both sides to prepare for the struggle in the coming summer 


I t will be recalled that by the middle 
of February the Eussians had 
recaptured Kursk, crossed the 
Upper, Middle and Lower Donetz 
and the Lower Don. They were 
threatening Kharkov and had re- 
captured Eostov and other important 
towns in the Donetz Basin. 

During the winter offensive, Eussian 
communiques, for reasons of policy, 
barred personal publicity for comman- 
ders until they had proved themselves 
in battle. Stalin himself exercised 
supreme direction, and under him 
General (later Marshal) Gregory K. 
Zhukov, vice-commissar of national 
defence, co-ordinated operations on the 


of the objectives to be aimed at, but 
there was another and greater strategic 
prize to be won which claimed prece- 
dence. The German armies which had 
retreated from the Caucasus, and the 
troops from the Don which had 
attempted to hold the line of the 
Lower Donetz, were now cooped up in 
the salient formed by the Donetz 
Basin ; and their communication with 
the west depended largely on the 
three main railways which run back 
to the bridges over the Dnieper at 
Kiev, Kremenchug, Dnepropetrovsk and 
Zaporozhe. If these lines could bte 
cut, the Germans in the Donetz Basin 
would be threatened with disaster as 


strengthen their flank defences or to 
elude encirclement by retreat. The 
danger of such a manoeuvre becoming 
in its turn exposed to counter-attack in 
flank was also obvious, especially if the 
Germans had strong forces in the Khar- 
kov area. For it would have a rapidly 
lengthening line of communications 
and might outrun supporting infantry 
forces. The Eussians were, however, 
in no mood to lose an opportunity by 
refusing to take risks. While con- 
tinuing their advance towards Kharkov, 
threatening to outflank it from the 
north, they rapidly exploited „ their 
Middle Don bridgeheads, driving south- 
westwards with strong armoured forma- 


various fronts which, with their com- 
manders, were as follows : the North- 
west front under Timoshenko, with 
Govorov and Meretskov as his subor- 
dinate commanders inside and. outside 
Leningrad respectively ; the Central 
front under Sokolovsky ; the Voronezh 
front under Golikov ; 

Russian and the South-west 
Commanders front under Vatutin, 
with Eokossovsky, at 
least up to Von Paulus’s surrender, com- 
manding on the Don and Malinovsky 
driving towards Eostov, with whose 
capture he is credited. In the Caucasus 
Maslennikov apparently led the offen- 
sive from the Mozdok valley, for he is 
credited with the capture of Mineralnye 
Yodv. Communiques in general spoke 
only of Soviet or Red Army troops 
achieving successes, and orders of the 
day (few in number at this period) are « 
addressed to the troops and not to their 
commanders by name, except : in the 
case . of lower formations specially men- 
tioned. It Is interesting to note that 
among the latter, the troops which cap- ; 

• , - ; tured Kursk vfere commanded by Cher-; v , 
■ ; nyakliovsky^ later become a fan^iar ' 

• name. Bounda-ries between, fronts were 
C t v'vhdt’Cl^arly de|hedjS?^ius 

; told /that troops of 1 . ; v 

g l§p|^ 


great as that of Stalingrad if they did 
not retreat to the Dnieper before it 
was too late. Already as early as the 
first week of February the capture of 
Izyum and Lissichansk on the Middle 
Donetz was a threat to the railways to 
Poltava. But a deeper thrust from the 
base thus provided would be required 
to reach the more southerly and more 
vitally important railways. The thrust, 
moreover* would have to be rapid or 
the Germans would have time either to 


tions. In quick succession they cap- 
tured a number of important towns on 
the Poltava railway, notably Lozovaya, 
Barvenko and Kramatorskaya which 
had figured largely in Timoshenko’s 
forestalling counter-offensive of the 
previous spring. Between the two 
last-named places the German garrison 
of Slavyansk held out for some time, 
and the Eussian drive, which on 
February 12 captured Krasnoarmeisk 
on the Dnepropetrovsk line, was on a 


AFTER THE ANNIHILATION OF THE GERMAN SIXTH ARMY 

Inhabitants of liberated Novo-Alexeyevskoe search for their belongings among the ruins of their 
snow-covered village, one of many liberated when German resistance in the Stalingrad area 
ceased on February 2, 1943. ‘ Throughout the Soviet territory they have seized, the Hitlerite ; 

occupationists have further tightened their sanguinary regime of massacres, punitive expedi- 
tions, burning of villages, deportation of hundreds of thousands <jf peaceful residents to slavery 
in Germany,’ said a Soviet statement issued in December 1942. . ; Photon Planet: News . 








Kharkov itself was evidently weakly 
held, as proved by the progress of the 
Russian encircling attack. The Germans 
appear to have made a belated attempt 
to rush in reserve divisions to hold the 
city ; but when the Russians closed in 
on it these were used only as a rear- 
guard to cover its evacuation ; and on 
February 16 the Red Army was in 
possession. That in itself was a signal 
triumph, but strategically the surge 
forward of the Russians between 
Kharkov and Kursk appeared likely 
to produce results of even greater 
importance, since it seemed possible 
that it would develop into a still wider 
turning movement than that which 
immediately threatened the Donetz 


ROSTOV-ON-DON RETAKEN 
Lost and recaptured in November 1941, 
when Berlin stated that Germany would, 
by the use of dive-bombers and artillery, 
turn the city into a * smoking pile of debris 
covering tens of thousands of Russian dead ' ; 
lost again in July 1942, Rostov was finally 
liberated on February 14, 1943, by the 
Cossack Guards Division. Here a captain 
of the Cossack Guards, S. Burmensky, 
formerly vice-chairman of the Rostov City 
Soviet, addresses his fellow citizens. Right, 
inhabitants return to the battered city. 

narrow front and soon had to deal 
with strong German counter-attacks. 

By that time, however, this attack 
from the north had made the position 
of the Germans in the Donetz Basin 
increasingly serious, and after the fall 

~ r of Rostov on February 

Germans Fall - . ,, , . , , J 

14 they decided to 

withdraw to the line 
they had held after the 
Russians had recaptured Rostov the 
previous winter. This strongly fortified 
line ran from its southern bastion at 
Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, up the 
Mius River to the highly industrialized 
area around Stalino. The Russians from 
the east pressed hard on the retreating 
Germans ; but with the close network 
of railways and numerous towns con- 
taming substantially built, easily de- 
fended industrial . establishments to 
facilitate mthdtawal, the enemy had 
j no: great difficulty in checking pursuit. . 

; A Ifereoyer* ;as they reached a '' shorter . 
if line they had ;• ‘7 4 

‘fbr '"reorffahfeatidn: ^and:' 


Back from 
Rostov 




Basin* and might lead to a complete 
separation of the German armies of the 
centre from those of the south. 

During the third week of February 
the Russian offensive continued to 
make progress. North-west of Khar- 
kov the important railway junctions at 
Sumi and Sievsk, west of Kursk, had 
been captured, in spite of increasing 
German resistance, while to the north 
of Kursk progress had been made to- 
wards Orel which, though strongly 
held, was becoming a pronounced 
salient. In the Donetz Basin by the 
end of the week the Germans were back 
on their winter line between Taganrog 
and the Middle Donetz in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lissichansk ; but though 
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KHARKOV CHANGES HANDS 

Russian anti-aircraft battery set up in the 
capital of the Ukraine, after its recapture by 
Col.-Gen. Golikov’s forces on February 16, 

1943. Left, S.S. troops fighting in the streets 
of Kharkov on March 30. Third largest 
city of the U.S.S.R., Kharkov was captured 
by the Germans on October 29, 1941. After 
the Russians recaptured it they were forced 
by massed tank attacks to evacuate it again 
on March 15. It was finally liberated in 
August. 

still heavily attacked from the east 
they showed no signs of retiring farther 
and were continuing to counter-attack 
in considerable strength between Lissi- 
chansk and Krasnoarmeisk, in the 
neighbourhood of which place fighting 
was especially fierce. 

Farther to the west, however, the 
Russian drive towards the Dnieper had 
made rapid progress and oh a broader 
front. Pivoting on its left at Krasnoar- 
meisk, it had .cleared , up the German 
pocket at Slavyansk ' : j ; 

on February 17 and, 
dri-ring south-west from Soiithera . y ; 
Lozovaya in the centre, 

..its leading troops had reached Pavlo- 



mechanized columns now fax ahead of 
their supporting main bodies. 

At this stage the Russian climate 
turned traitor. The unusually mild 
winter, which had so far spared the 
Germans the sufferings of the year 
before and greatly facilitated their 
retreat, was suddenly succeeded by an 
abnormally early spring thaw, which 
rapidly turned the ground to mud. 
Without railway communications the 
Russians began at once to encounter 
desperate difficulties in maintaining 
supplies. This might not have been so 
serious if they had still had to meet only 
weak and disorganized troops, but it was 
' Soon apparent that they were now faced 
by a fresh and powerful German force 
which had; moreover, the advantages 
of intact railway communications. 

Where had this new force come from ? 
Clearly not from other sections of the 
front, which not only had their own 
serious preoccupations but had certainly 
already contributed all the reserves 
they could spare to buttress the 
southern front. To find the answer, it 


SOVIET TROOPS IN DEMYANSK 

On March i, 1943, Marshal Timoshenko recaptured 900 square miles of territory south and 
south-east of Lake Ilmen, including the town of Demyansk, which had been held by the enemy 
since September 1941. The operation took eight days of heavy fighting, in which the Red Army 
killed 8,000 and captured 3,000 of the German 16th Army. 

Photo, U.S'S.R. Official 


is necessary to look back to the early 
months when the implications of the 
Stalingrad disaster were realized. 
Hitler's immediate reaction was to 
proclaim the instant mobilization of all 
Germany's man-power resources. This 
may at first have been with the inten- 
tion of, renewing the offensive in Russia 
in the summer, but it also enabled the 
General Staff, as the situation in Russia 
continued to deteriorate, to withdraw 
divisions from central reserves and 
occupied countries and dispatch them 
to the east, knowing that they could, 
probably be replaced before any serious 
crisis developed in the west. About 12 
divisions (including A Panzer divisions) 
were, it is believed, sent and they appear 
tohave been concentrated on the Dnieper, 
possibly without Russian knowledge. 

The Russians were now in a critical 
position on this front, fo not only 


RUSSIAN SKI-TROOPS ON A NIGHT 
Troops of the Russian Army proved themselves in 1942-43 as much better adapted to winter 
fighting than the Germans as they had done in 1941-42. They wore uniforms heavily quilted 
. shtsepskin, and were supplied with salves and grease specially prepared to relieve frostbite. 

greater, mobility because they could use any kind of sledge that might be available, 
: ,■ ^ajadthey wer$ also, many of them, -trained to. run on skis. 

J'-Kn r ' ■ v • 'Photo* .Planet- New* ; 



had a powerful attack from the west 
to be met, but the counter-attacks 011 
the Lissichansk-Krasnoarmeisk front 
grew stronger as the possibility of 
exploiting the opportunity became ap- 
parent. For some days the situation 
was obscure, hut in the first week of 
March it became clear that the Russians 
were in retreat. German claims to 
have gained a great victory and to have 
made large captures gave the first 
indication that the Russians might 
have met with a disaster, but it was 
not till the end of the week that Russian 
admission of the loss of Lozovaya, 
and of a number of other towns recently 
captured, showed clearly that retreat 
on a strategic scale was in progress. It 
was realized, too, that retreat under 
the conditions of weather reported 
must be extremely difficult, especially 
as the German counter-offensive had 
been delivered by fresh troops with 
new equipment against an army to 
some extent exhausted, and with 
vehicles notably in need of extensive 
overhaul: Moreover, the possession of 
intact railways in their rear was likely 
to enable the Germans to ! maintain 
the impetus of pursuit. 
r It was soon clear that the Russians 
would have little chance of rallying 
until the line of the Russlins . 
Donetz was reached, ' SS 

: mg round -Kharkov was ■ ^ : r : , 

, * reported* indicating ; the breadth ; of 
!(fr<^ •^ected. : ;; 15 Moscow \ 

■s'" iJlJsemi&a ■. 'til i- "/ahtn^rin - 




heads also resisted all attacks 
successfully except at Byel- 
gorod, which the Germans 
captured on March 21. Far- 
ther north the Russian salient 
west of Kursk was main- 
tained, except for a short with- 
drawal from Sumi at its apex. 

The end of March may be 
taken to mark the end of the 
major Russian winter offen- 
sive and of the German 
counter-offensive. It proved 
to be the beginning of a long 
lull in Russia, which was to 
continue well on into the 
summer. 

The Russian oSensive had 
not, however, been confined 
exclusively to the southern 
front, and other important 
operations should also be 
recorded. In the north a 
corridor to Leningrad was 
opened by Govorov's and 
Meretskov's armies in the first 


half of January 1943 (see page 2680, and 
ilius., page 2679). Subsequent attempts 
to widen the corridor and to dislodge 
the Germans from their strong positions 
on the Volkov failed to accomplish 
much beyond preventing transfer of 
reserves to the southern front. On 
March 1, however, Demyansk, the 
hedgehog town to the south-east of 
Staraya Russa, was captured— ran im- 
portant success, since it placed the 
latter centre in a more exposed salient, 
thus further necessitating the retention 
of supporting reserves. In the centre 
about the same date, Russian attacks on 
Rzhev, and between Rzhev and Veliki 
Luki, where the situation had since 
the beginning of the year been obscure, 
were intensified ; and on March 3 Rzhev, 
held by the enemy for 18 months, was 
at last recaptured, although part of the 
garrison appears to have escaped after 
heavy rearguard fighting. 

The fall of Rzhev and the Russian 
offensive south of the Moscow-Veiiki 
Luki railway, which was likely to 


was in fact carried out with great skill ; 
and that a strong rallying position had 
been established on the Donetz, includ- 
ing a number of bridgeheads on the 
right bank of the river. Disaster had 
therefore been escaped. 

Two circumstances contributed to the 
escape. The drive towards the Dnieper 
had to a great extent been carried out 
as a blitzkrieg by mechanized troops 
Red Army jitlx which supporting 
~ t1 . * forces had been unable 

ItZnZ Th|- 

latter, therefore, had : 
shorter distances to cover in retreat and 
were able to establish a rallying line on 
the Donetz. Moreover, with the thaw, 
ice on the Donetz had begun to break 
up, making the river a much more" ' 
defensible line. The retention by the 
j Russians of bridgeheads across the river 
was a bold policy, since . they , would be 
; , exposed to concentrated.. attack, and ' V 
retreat from them would obviously :be> " 
" difficult. So long as thby could he 
held, however, with artillery support J 
from the left bank reducing the danger i 
of flank attacksyfhe bridgeheads liinited v ; 

' , the frontages on which the Gemans J 
■ might ^attempt \t6V V;a : ■ 

- Ultimately, of course, the bridgeheads 
might also provide sally-ports for a‘V 
y renewal of the ofiemive; ■ 

; * Wh the* Russians back on the ’ 
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THE SHATTERED TOWN OF GZHATSK 


To close this Chapter it may be worth 
while to review the achievements of the 
winter offensive. The disastrous defeats 


inflicted on the Germans at Stalingrad 


and in the Don offen- 
sive, involving huge 
losses of men and 
material and the re- 


Russians 
Secure the 
Initiative 


capture of immense areas of valuable 
territory, speak for themselves. What 
was perhaps even more important, the 
winter offensive had secured the initia- 


tive for the Russians, and, despite 
their reverse on the Donetz, it was of a 


strength which seemed to guarantee 
that they would retain the initiative in 


Gzhatsk, a strong German * hedgehog 1 on the Central Russian front 120 miles west of Moscow 
and 50 miles south-east of Rzhev, was recaptured on March 6, 1943, following heavy fighting, 
by a frontal assault after Soviet ski troops had cut the town off from the rear. Some 50 villages 
in the locality were recaptured at the same time, as well as Osuga railway station 55 miles north 


the summer. The recovery of lateral 
communication between Moscow and 
the southern front immensely facili- 
tated the development of further 
offensives ; moreover, serious breaches 
had been made in the German defensive 
positions and in the lateral railways 
connecting them, notably in the Kursk 
area. 

All views previously held about the 
quality and characteristics of the Red 
Army had to be recast. Stalingrad 
had proved that the Russian soldier 
was as stubborn as ever in defence and 
capable of taking terrible punishment. 
The counter-offensive of the previous 


of Vyazma. Photo, Pictorial Press tated the development 01 further 

offensives ; moreover, serious breaches 

acquire greater strength by the opening Stalingrad complex. Their retreat had had been made in the German defensive 

of direct railway communication with saved them from disaster, but it had positions and in the lateral railways 

Moscow, placed the whole Vyazma involved the sacrifice of quantities of connecting them, notably in the Kursk 

salient in a highly critical position, material and the waste of all the labour area. 

Whether the Germans had already they had expended with the intention All views previously held about the 

decided to withdraw from the salient in of making the salient an invulnerable quality and characteristics of the Red 

order to shorten their front may be springboard for attack on Moscow. Army had to be recast. Stalingrad 

questionable, but now they were left By the end of March the great spring had proved that the Russian soldier 

with no option if they were to escape lull had extended to this front also, was as stubborn as ever in defence and 

the risk of another first-class disaster, and only in the Kuban were operations capable of taking terrible punishment. 

The Russian offensive began in conse- continued on any extensive scale. The counter-offensive of the previous 

quence to make rapid progress. Gzhatsk, 
the south-eastern bastion of the salient, 
was captured on March 6, the garrison 
again escaping under cover of rear- 
guards. Vyazma itself was now threat- 
ened with encirclement from north, 

' west, and south-west, and the Germans 
had to abandon it also in a similar 
manner on March 12. The Russians 
continued their pursuit until they 
reached the great fortified zone sur- 
rounding Smolensk ; but after they had 
captured some of its outer defences 
fighting died down into minor local 
engagements. The main object of the 
£ offensive had, however, been achieved ; ; 
the Vyazma salient, so long a 'menace tft;- J' 
had 1 been 'eliminated. , 1 ; r . t ■ • 
vst^te : of ‘$heV grpupd forbad^ for ^ 
operations, on ■ a scale ^ 

'A tn ; ; break', t&ough ■ 

* German central frohtiim y 
!#k; nt ; Vyazma gmoler^ fcormed / ’ 

fv ; EUinm ^ te the ^ principal strong- 
I ' hold. • . The elimination' of the ' Vyazma : : 

salient nevertheless constituted a majdr'i:: 

V Russian • success, for it not only re- 
T . t moved a threat to Moscow, but pro? * ?; 

, vided a starting line for a new offensive % 

^ 

and ^ demo^trated to the - M S^B^HJdENTS FOR MEN OF THE RED A&MY ■ 

, the Otmaiib had aot tecovered from ” 
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REBUILDING LIFE IN VYAZMA 

Deliberate destruction of the work of years— first by the Russians in the execution 
of their 1 scorched earth 5 policy, and then by the retreating Germans— coupled with 
shelling and bombing in the course of operations left many towns and cities in the battle 
zones of the U.S.S.R. mere heaps of rubble. These photographs of Vyazma, recaptured 
on March 12, 1943, give an idea of the desolation to which its citizens returned— and 
of the courage and resource with which they set about rebuilding life there. 1. Men 
of the Red Army take down the sign indicating the German Commandant’s office. 
2. Women and old men clear the debris from the ruined municipal baths. 3. At 
Vyazma station, unloading tractors sent by collective farmers of Novosibirsk in Siberia. 
Photo*, Pictorial Press 
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■winter had i \< o ^hown 1 1 i win 
lmi tations he ^ < i n uli^h op 1 

ent under v niter eo idit u s to w 3i rh lu 
''vas ac< ustoim <1 Rut th f i lui 1 h t 
count* 1 odcnsivt to bn ik tluou^h 1 \ 1 
oignnzed (t imaii (hfuno hi l u 
couraged the boiui tha (\<n i mi a 
the Red 4im} s oh imu ] jw i v < 
limited ind unlikeh to all t tn 
reaching succor Bthd that the 
Russians m gonial licked ouini/uu 
and administrative oa pic it \ w is dso 
still wideh held and in n odrin w uf no 
such capacity w is mou th n tvu i Hid 
ior The success of the Gum m summei 
offensiv e seemed to eonfimi th sc bth< 
and to piove that m sumim l supuioi 
German tiaimng and oi gauging e tp lutv 
would always assert itself 

The success of the initial counter 
offensive at Stalingrad, grcatlv as A 
astonished the world, was taken at fiist 
to prove the amazing j ower ot if cover} 
conic ned bv Russia s 
mmpowei le'-ouices 
and the ‘-afelocatroxis of 
hei war industries It 
a short iang( offensive 
se v eu I v t est Russi m 
4.s the offensive 
its momentum 
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Russian 

Skill 

Develops 


was, howrvei, 
and did not 
reputed weiknesses 
spread and retained 


MEN WHO GUARDED RUSSIA’S NORTHERN COASTS 
Tne northern coastal areas of Russia have no made roads and in winter the men who guarded 
those snowy wastes moved on skis like the naval unit here and obtained their supplies by 
dog or reindeer sledge Somet mes horses were available in the summer, but more often 
suppl es then had to be earned by the men themselves on their own backs 
Photo Pictorial P et, 


under most unfav our ible conditions, it 
became clear that administrative and 
organizing capacitv of a high order was 
being displayed and that Russian troops 
were showing m offensive operations 
skill both m large scale and minor 
tactical manoeuvres which could result 
only from admirable training Not 
only was the higher dnection of the 
strategy of the offensive supremely 


good— the timing of successive opera- 
tions being especially remarkable— but 
the higher subordinate commanders 
conducting operations had shown drive 
and initiative of a standard fai exceed- 
ing meie compeience 

Tiicre was nothing to show that the 
success of the offensive had been due 
solely to supenor ability io operate 
under wmtei conditions which had in 
fact, owing to the exceptional mildness 
ot the winter given few advantages to 



Growing 
Power of 
Red Army 


WEATHER HINDERS BOTH ARMIES IN THE CAUCASUS 
The xpud resulting from the rams of the prolonged spring thaw of 1943 held up Russian offen- 
sive operations— -hut it also played havoc with the transport of the retieatmg Germans This 
Gorman mobile gun and tracked lorry are hopelessly bogged tn a Caucasus roadway Floods 
later added tp the difficulties of the campaign m the Kuban. Photo, Keystone 


the Russians to compensate for tho&e 
the Germans had m railway communica- 
tions There was no reason to assume, 
therefore that in the summer the 
Germans would display again a superior 
offensive powei 

How far the Germans realized the 
growing offensive power of the Russians 
or allowed themselves to admit that m 
the coming summer they would have to 
meet a Russian Army 
of a very different 
standard of efficiency 
from the one they had 
oiigmally encountered, seems doubtful 
The disasters of the winter had caused 
great alarm and had certainly shaken 
their belief m the invulnerability of 
then hedgehog centres and defensive 
organization But the success of their 
March counter offensive may have 
restored faith in then offensive genius, 
and had led them to believe that all 
would be well m the summer when it 
could be fully exploited When the 
cnsis had passed they gave no sign 
lhat they intended to strengthen then 
defensive position by shortening their 
front Rather, by clinging to the Kuban 
and the Donetz Basm, from which they 
could probably have withdrawn without 
much mterfeience during the spring 
thaw, and by continuing their fruitless 
attacks to secure footholds across the 
Middle and Upper Donetz, they mdi 
cated an intention of taking the offen- 
sive again The summer campaign 
promised, therefore, to open with a 
struggle between Titans for offensive 
mastery 
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Chapter 273 

DEFIANCE OF GERMAN RULE IN EUROPE 

The Justo / v of Occupied A ot t a\, Der mar k Holland , Belgium C~cthoslo\ ak w , 

Poland , Yugoslavia and Greece c onnnued , during 1943 , to he one oj i uthless 
domination b\ the enerm of deportations and terrorization , oj humiliation , 
degradation , ernd massacre on a scale Ewope had never bejoie experienced 
let — it was also the immoital ston of peoples fighting and dying foi freedom , 
oj peoples who did not gne in to the oppressor The historx of these gallant 
countries during 1942 mil be found m Chapters 218 and 259 


A ll +he “ New Older * instruments 
ot policy in force m 1942 — 
anti Semitism the principle of 
collective responsibility/' the whole- 
sale plundering of economic resources, 
the requisitioning and transportation 
of food supplies to Geimany, the 
imposition of slave conditions on all 
labour, the exploitation of racial differ- 
ences — w ere even more ruthlessly earned 
out m Occupied Europe during 1943 than 
before — and just as steadfastly resisted 
The German policy of anti-Semitism 
needs no explanation here, but it is 
worth noting that the number of Jews 
said to have perished m Axis contiolled 
Europe already numbered 2,000,000 by 
December 1942, with a further 5,000,000 
in danger of extermination, and there 
is little doubt that the massacre of 
Jews leached appalling new levels 
during 1943 

In food matters German policy never 
wavered The Germans came first 
always Consequently many peoples 
suffered from serious malnutrition, par- 
ticularly the Norwegians, the Dutch, 
the Belgians and the Greeks 
The acute shortage of man-power m 
Germany brought m its tram serious 
repercussions in the occupied countries, 
centring round the 44 total mobilization 
of man-power ” order of February 1943, 
which, broadly speaking, affected all 
men aged 18-55 and women 21-40 
This decree apphed with ever-increasing 
stimgency the principles of compulsion 
of the Sauckel decree of August 1942, 
It was resisted and evaded with a 
bitterness bom of desperation, especially 
m Norway where it was announced- — 
ironically ^ — as a measure 4 to save 
Norway from Bolshevism” 

Labour so conscripted was used 
mainly on extensive military fortifi- 
cations under the aegis of the Todt 
Organization It was 
NORWAY politically useful, too, 
being made an excuse to 
round up and send to labour camps all 
Norwegians— among them intellectuals, 
politicians and former economic leaders 
—considered potentially dangerous by 
Quisling and his followers 
The order also caused the closing of 
many industrial undertakings, business 


life was sadl} disrupted, and life made 
\eiv msecuie ioi the masses Skilled 
workers and politically dangerous people 
alike were sent to Germany wheie, at 
the end of 1943, according to an 
estimate by the exiled Noiwegian 
Government, 6,000 Norwegian political 
prisoners were in detention m addition 
to 2,500 at the notonous Grim camp 
Yet how successfully the Norwegians 
e\aded this order may be judged from 
the fact that only some 10,000 out of 
300,000 affected by the decree had been 
mobilized by the end of the year 
One effect of these evasions was the 
passing m April of several new measures 
designed to tighten up the entire German 
and Quisling administrations Under 
these measures all branches of the 
German civil and military administra- 
tion were subject to the unrestricted 
authority of the Gestapo , conferences 
of the German authorities were forbidden 
unless attended by S S representatives , 
and the Gestapo instead of the Army 
was made responsible for dealing with 


all acts committed against the Wehi- 
macht 

On Maich 10, 1943 Quisling appealed 
for volunteeis fox service on the Eastern 
front m the newly constituted 4 S S 
Panzer Regiment Norwegen ' which 
had replaced the old Norwegian Volun 
teer Legion But the Trouble m 
i e& p °nse^ was meagre 0wshng , s 
only 3,000 (60 per cent v Part y 
members of Quisling's 
party, the Nasjonal Samlmg) having 
joined b} May 27 

Eeaiful of the iepeicussions of 
the evei mci easing tide of resistance, 
coupled with dissension within the 
ranks of his own party, Quisling on 
August 10, 1943, passed a decree 
creating special courts with power 
of summary jurisdiction, without appeal, 
to deal with espionage, sabotage and 
t4 co operation with Germany's enemies 99 
This was followed two days later by a 
proclamation by which members of 
the Norwegian Police, the Germanic 
S S Norway, the Leader's bodyguard, 



FUNERAL MARCH OF THE RADIO SETS 
In August 1941 the Germans ordered the surrender of all radio sets m the coastal areas of Norway 
— an order extended in September to Oslo These inhabitants of a small village m Hardanger 
decided to make a mock funeral of the occasion The radio sets were placed in a horse-drawn 
cart, on which rode a violinist playing mourning music %n traditional Norwegian style , behind 
followed the villagers in procession— hardly, however with funereal expressions 
Photo > Norwegian Official 
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MASS ARREST OF OSLO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
A fire broke out in Oslo University on November 28, 1943, in circumstances which make it probable 
that it was caused by the Germans who, however, used it as a pretext for arresting students to the 
number of 1,200 as well as their professors- The photograph shows Gestapo cars outside Oslo 
University while members of the German police force are rounding up their victims inside. Some 
students managed to escape to Sweden. Photo, Keystone 


blare/’ Yet the evidence of the Germans’ 
failure to convert the Danes, in spite of 
especial and gentle treat- 
ment, was easily per- DENMARK 
ceptible in the number of 
sabotage operations carried out against 
the oppressors in 1943. Foundries, fac- 
tories, power stations, workshops, mili- 
tary installations, railways — every type 
of industrial undertaking was repre- 
sented in the list of those destroyed or 
damaged during the year ; outstanding 
examples being the destruction of the 
main electric power station of the 
44 Rifle! Syndikatet ” in Copenhagen 
(the largest small-arms factory in 
Scandinavia) and of the Ford repair 
works at Aarhus, one of the largest in 
North Europe, both in May. 

The intensification of sabotage com- 
pelled the German C.-in-C. of Denmark, 
Gen. von Hannecken, in April to threaten 
collective fines, taking of hostages and 
the death penalty. 

This policy, however, brought him 
into conflict with Dr. Werner Best, the 
German Minister in Copenhagen, who 
subsequently became in effect a Reich 
Commissioner. Dr. Best, who favoured 


and the Hird were made part of the 
armed forces of the Reich. 

Then, on September 4, according to 
the 44 Norsk Tidend/’ Quisling faced a 
crisis brought about by the demand of 
110 rebels in his own party that he 
should accept their resignations and 
suppress the Nasjonal Samling. Though 
both demands were refused, the trouble 
remained. 

Militarily the Germans were obsessed 
with the fear of an Allied invasion, a 
fear which became acute in August 
1943 when the German C.-in-C, in Nor- 

Arrest of wa 7> Gen. von Falken- 

horst, issued a proclama- 

Norwegxan ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, Officers ^ tMraxvI1 Hg . « Mag. 
, nanimous Order/' of May 1940, under 


This successful resistance was of course 
in large part due to the continued active 
antagonism of both teachers and parents, 
despite counter-measures, to all German 
attempts to Nazify the children. 

One such counter-measure was the 
appointment in April 1943 of Prof. 
Adolf Hoel, a Norwegian Nazi, as 
Rector of Oslo University. This caused 
such grave dissatisfaction that over 
1,600 students and 67 professors and 
teachers were arrested for 44 subversive 
activities ” during November. While 
most of the students were imprisoned 
for a time, nearly 300 were deported to 
Germany. Of the teachers, 40 were 
subsequently released and 27 sent to 
the Stavern camp near Larvik. 

The Church, too, played a noble part 
in 1943, its Provisional Church Council, 
inter alia , protesting, vigorously against 


, ; which most Norwegian officers had in 1943, its Provisional Church Council, 
Uybeen set free. By October 30. nearly inter [alia , protesting, vigorously against 
fc;l,000:-; officers had been sent to deten- the mobilization decree of February 22 
| :tioii in two camps in Wartheland. ./■' / on the grounds, that work on military 

ye ar was exten- :: ' tf Qennahmili- 
5|^^y^' : ;thC"; hiosi, impressive being the tary service/’ , 'and. - was, therefore, a 
f ;i the “ heavy water’- Relation of the Hague Convention. 


the method of persuasion and appeal, 
was said to occupy a peculiar position in 
Denmark, being mainly responsible for 
the fall from German favour of the 
Danish Nazi Party under Fritz Clausen 
and the holding of the Danish general 
elections in March. These left the 
Germans in no doubt as to the wishes 
of the people, nearly 2,000,000 voting 
for democracy and a mere 68,000 for 
dictatorship. That the collaborationist 
Scavenius (the Danish Premier) retained 
office was merely an unavoidable detail. 
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the; pelting , 1942-43 and 1943-44; owing to the large- 1 
■■ scale requisitioning of foodstuffs. The 
>^eiA to.vwhich black market .flourished, . fantastic prices: 

chatg&|;fbr. everyday ;n>cfesities. 
1 MiaInutrition.resffitin 0 ’70' ner cent' 


; Youth Service., the . dimensions.' Norwkiks 


, assumed incalculable 


;■ APPEAL TO DESERTERS - 
Part of a poster (said by the Germans to be a 
forgery) which appeared throughout Norway 
in June 1943. Signed by Von, falkenhorst, 
C.-in-C. of the Nazi occupation forced, it 
/ began: ; 4 The shameful increase of eases ini 
’ : which meit and even , officersofthe units and ; ... 

: / - their militaiT crossmg :;&e' . Swedish 





















d cspire a proclamation by King Chris- 
tian on August 21 on the dangers await- 
ing a continuance of such disorder. On 
August 27 Dr. Best returned from Berlin 
and presented an ultimatum, which was 
promptly rejected. The climax was 
reached two clays later when, with the 
backing of some 40.000 newly arrived 
German troops and further reinforce- 
ments by sea. Gen. von Hannecken took 
over complete control, declared a state 
of emergency and martial law through- 
out the country, and issued a proclama- 
tion which, among other things, ordered 
all officials to obey German commands, 
prohibited meetings, demonstrations and 
strikes, imposed a curfew, and intro- 
duced the death penalty for sabotage. 
On the same day (August 29) many 


DANISH SABOTAGE 
This photograph, reproduced from the 
‘ Sydvenska Dagbladet, ’ shows the Forum 
Hall, Copenhagen, after it had been dam- 
aged by an explosion on August 24, 1943. 

It had been requisitioned as quarters for 
the German troops brought in to put down 
sabotage and rioting. 

Despite several appeals for order by 
prominent people, among them King 
Christian, by August tension had 
reached such a pitch that the German 
garrisons had to be reinforced, and 
strong demands were made by the 
German authorities for jurisdictional 
powers over saboteurs and the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty,. These de- 
mands were unanimously refused by-the 
Danish Government on August 9. 

With fresh outbreaks of sabotage, 
including the disruption of railways and 
public utilities, occurring almost daily 
in all the large cities, the strain increased 
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COPENHAGEN RIOTS 

emen running down a street following a 
1 which one policeman and two civilians 
wounded. Left, two minesweepers 
ig on the bottom of Copenhagen naval 
; they were scuttled by Danish sailors 
the Germans attempted to seize them 
turbanceS: in August, 1943. 
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of the resignation of the Scavenius 
government and the assumption by 
Gen. von Hannecken of full legislative, 
judicial and executive powers. 

Although conditions in September 
were calmer, the end of the month saw 
a wholesale round-up of Jews ; 3,000 
escaped to Sweden, but 1,600 were 
seized and transported to Germany, 
notwithstanding Swedish and even 
Finnish protests. 

With the dissolution of the Danish 
Police Force on October 5 and the 
arrival in Copenhagen of 1,500 more 
Gestapo agents, conditions deteriorated 
still further, a “ state of emergency ” 
was proclaimed in the city, and its 
citizens were fined 5,000,000 kroner for 
sabotage and the killing of three Germans. 

November 22 was a significant day 
in Danish history, marking the carrying 
out of the first two executions of Danes 
for sabotage. Following a threat by the 
German Minister on December 4 that 
he would adopt a policy of 44 pitiless 
severity, including the death penalty ” 
until order was restored, it was revealed 
by Danish sources in Sweden that some 
300 acts of sabotage were committed in 
Denmark in November alone. 

While the Danes had had special 
treatment because of Nazi ambitions to 
make their country a 44 showroom ” of 
T tt F Nazi life and culture, 

M17TMI7P il3 WES tte NaZi fcelief 

that the Dutch, being 
LANDS a “ Germanic ” race, 
should not be treated as a conquered 
people but as one likely to be specially 
susceptible to National Socialism. 

This policy, responsibility for carrying 
out which was vested in Anton Mussert, 
as leader of the N.S.B. (Nationaal- 
Socialistische Beweging— the Dutch 
Nazi party), was further implemented 
during 1943 by various decrees. The 
first, issued on January 30 by Seyss- 
Inquart, the Beich-Commissioner, de- 
! dared that the NS.B. 44 would - be the 

carrier of the political will of the Dutch ^ 

| peojple, >5 and required all- German^ : 

to crmfrolt with MfirRSA-H*. mi 


The resultant wave of- resistance 
brought a decree by Hitler on February 
22 investing Seyss-Inquait with all the 
power and authority necessary to effect 
the total mobilization of Dutch man- 
power and Dutch capital in Holland for 
the German w~ar effort, including the 
use of the death sentence for sabotage. 
Another decree, issued on March 17, 
enacted the large-scale closing down of 
trade and industrial undertakings not 
essential to the war. 

The vast effort to secure labour vital 
to Germany by deportation met with 


was issued by Seyss- Inquart limiting,, 
the number of students by filing'’ a 
44 numerus clausus,” introducing obliga- 
tory labour service, and demanding that 
all students should sign a declaration of 
loyalty. Eighty-five per cent refused to* 
sign ; consequently thousands of stu- 
dents went into hiding and university 
life came to a standstill. 

These troubles, combined with the 
German consciousness of growing Allied 
strength, led to a precautionary order 
by Gen. Christiansen, the German 
C.-in-C. in Holland, on April 29, in which 



NAZI DEFENCES IN THE HAGUE 
A mile and a half inside the ‘ West Wall ’ along the. coast of Holland, the Nazi^ construrt^ci A 
second line of defences; consisting of a 65-foot anti-tanfc gng f 

and tree** haA to fh** onlns in 'hnilt alhrip' it fi,tv iirvohstmM&cl 1 r 



death s e n t e n c e for 
taking^ p ar t in strikes 
and demonstrations. 

On May 4 work was 
resumed, but not before 
the Dutch patriots had 
seen that “ the dress 
rehearsal for invasion 
had taken place and 
shown a remarkable 
soli dari ty / ’ Condi ti ons 
remaining unsettled, a 
state of emergency was 
proclaimed by Seyss- 
Inquart on May 9, but 
lifted six days later with 
the issuing of a decree 
confiscating wireless 
sets. 

An appeal to the 
Dutch people by Prof. 
Gerbrandy on May 19 
to stand fast was 
followed next day by a 
threatening broadcast 



CHURCH BELLS REQUISITIONED 

In Belgium the Germans requisitioned even the bells from the churches. These 
bells, cast in 1874 at the Manlius foundry in Dinant, are lying in the cemetery 
of the church in Liege from which they were removed : the management of the 
Cockerill Works at Hoboken having refused to melt them down. 


the deportation of hun- 
dreds of Dutch doctors 
In concentration camps 

for protesting about 
the treatment of 
civilians," and a threat 
by Seyss-Inquart in 
October to export all 
food supplies to 
Germany unless sabo- 
tage and terrorism 
ceased. 

Across the frontier in 
Belgium the Germans 
hoped that, by exploi- 
ting the differences 
betwee n 

French and BELGIUM 
F he m i s h 

speaking Belgians, and 
by encouraging Flemish 
nationalists, they might 
eventually Germanize 
the whole country. 
This expectation, owing 


by Seyss - Inquart in 
which he attempted to 1 
justify recent Nazi j 
measures and the ; 
numerous executions. J 
These, almost of daily 
occurrence, did not 
affect the killing of / 

Germans and Dutch ' 

Nazis by patriots, which 
reached such a degree ■ 

that .Mussert was com- j 

pelled oil September 16 j / 
to appeal to the people ; , 
to help him to fight jj 
u this ever - increasing, i | 
lawlessness.” | 

/ Anti-Semitic measures J 
■ , during the year included | 
!, a German order in June | 
to all Jewish husbands . g 
of Aryan Dutch women ";j 
to choose between A| 
sterilization - (strongly sjj 
/ protested' against by all 
nine Dutch churches) 
r 1 and .deportation and . 

'! / &Aekpnl$ 0 h pf , all the ' 

, c t i’&d,00b; Jews living ih |?1 
according to a, || 
'.'/'Statement ■ ty; Mussert ,*|1 
/•/.on'; December i. ,■ ; ‘ ■ • '// . || 
0 "/, As' m. other occupied/ || 
■ the ' foqd //p 
,] : /;shortage was acute ; ^ in y fi 

/ •• -lh/a : /lb % 
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to the fine work of the 
underground movement 
and to sabotage, did not 
materiali ze . Indeed, 
sabotage i n Belgium 
reached such propor- 
tions in 1943 as to 
constitute Germany's 
biggest problem in that 
country, a problem met 
with the usual decrees 
and counter-measures. 
One such, issued on 
January 15, imposed 
the death penalty on all 
people possessing un- 
licensed weapons and all 
harbouring “terrorists” 
Four days later this 
measure was imple- 
mented in Brussels by 
the carrying out of mass 
executions as reprisals 
for a number of as- 
f sassinations and “ acts 
of terrorism and sabo- 
tage/ 5 By the , end. of 
May the Germans were 
arresting 4,000 ^Belgian 
patriots a month, and 
putting a number /to 
death before the firing 
squad. /Even the 
Germans admitted that 
in the first four months ; 

' of the year 188 cases, of 
violence against, col- 
^ laboratory had / ; b4^n':; 
reported q/ <//// /!' 

•/$ /feature ‘ vital . ' 












200— of underground newspapers pro- 
duced and distributed by patriots. On 
one occasion under cover of an air raid 
warning, an underground replica of 
44 Le Soir” was successfully substituted 
for the Nazified official publication. 
The following condensed extracts from 
the underground press show the com- 
position and activities of the under- 
ground movement : 

“ The Belgian Partisans are a self- 
contained organization, unconnected witli 
any party or group, but uniting all Belgians 
of whatever politics or creed — Communists, 



Catholics, Socialists, Liberals, Independents \ 
— who have taken up arms against the j 
occupying enemy. ...” j 

“ A summary of our activity is eloquent 
of the proportions it has already attained : ; 

during the past four months alone ( January- 
April) in guerilla actions against Fascist 
formations, 34 Hitlerites have been killed ; 
in isolated attacks, 79 traitors have been 
shot dead ... 12 Gestapo men have been 
killed . . . more than 250 German soldiers 
killed in train derailments. Twenty-two 
goods trains have been derailed and 30 
locomotives, 232 wagons, 33 lorries, and 
large quantities of supplies destroyed. . . . 
Eight canal locks and two bridges have been 
successfully dynamited . . . and 80 attacks 
carried out against factories and enemy 
supply depots. ...” 

The German labour shortage inevit- 
ably reacted unfavourably on the Belgian 
people. A decree of January 1 enforced 
military conscription in the Eupen- 

Conscription Malmedy - St Vith 
. district — ceded to 

Man-pLer Bel S ium ^ Germany 
p under the Treaty 
of Versailles, and reincorporated in 
the Reich after the Nazi conquest 
of Belgium. A decree in March 
modified the 44 total conscription of 
man-power” order of February to 
conscription for forced labour of all 
men aged 18-50 and women 25-30, all 
under 22 being deported to Germany. 
Much of this labour was used on new 
fortifications along the river Meuse 
and in the Namur province, evidence 
of the Germain fear of invasion from 
the West, which became acute in 
October when all able-bodied men in 
coastal districts were arrested and 
deported. , “J* 

By February 1943 about half a million 
Belgians had been deported to Germany 
alone. To 44 encourage” the people to 
, obey their mobilization of labour ” 
orders^ Hitler let it be known on June 5 v 
that he was “ contemplating the release 
. of the first 20,000 Belgian prisoners-of- ; 

' war,, and raising their status to an equal 
, : ' level with free Belgian workers in Qer- 
V many, if the population satisfied to; 
German demands in regard to labour , 
service.” , V. ■ ? ; v 
, ' Czech patriots continued their spur- 
" ageons resistance ^despite fhe execution ; 
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POLAND DEFIANT IN MISERY 


Inside the Warsaw ghetto : for his leadership in- the ‘ battle ’ there (see p. 2727 ), Michael 
Klepfisz, a Jew, was posthumously awarded the Silver Medal of the Order df Virfcuti Militari 
(Polish equivalent of the V.C.)— the first such award for resistance inside Polandi. topj the 
word? * Poland will win * painted on a wall of the Vistula embankment, in' Warsaw- sllow 


Polish boys and girls building a road in Germany under the supervision of German soldiers 


Photo, Keystone; Associated Press ; Planet . News 
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stimulating broadcast from London on 
February 13, Dr. Benes, President 
of Czechoslo vakia, 
CZECHO- reviewed the war situa- 
SLOVAKIA tion and, pointing to 
the steady exhaustion 
of the material, economic and moral 
forces of Germany and Italy, said 64 This 
is not the end, but it is already more 
than the beginning of the end. . . /' 
Threatening that “ if Benes continues 
to incite, the Czech population from 
England a correspondingly large num- 
ber of destructive Czech intellectuals will 
be sent to concentration camps/' the 
German-controlled Prague radio an- 
nounced that several Czech intellectuals 


NAZI MIGHT AGAINST YUGOSLAV GUERILLAS 
Left, the Germans re-enter Split : General Tito’s Partisans captured the town on September 14, 
1943, and with Italian help held it against savage dive-bombing and fierce ground attacks by 
much superior German forces until September 29. Right, Germans belonging to a special corps of 
Partisan hunters about to break into a house in search of Montenegrin members of Tito’s forces. 


belonging to Benes's former circle had 
been sent to a concentration camp as a 
u reprisal " for the President's speech. 

On February 26 it was announced in 
Prague that “ total mobilization " was 
being extended to Bohemia-Moravia. In 
a proclamation referring to this, Hacha, 
the puppet President of the Protectorate, 
referred to Czechoslovakia's return — 
after a short, mock independence " — 
to the protection of the Beich. “ The 
destiny of the Keich/' he said, “ has 
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become our own destiny. Every ounce 
of energy here will be mobilized for 
total war." 

German exploitation of Czech re- 
sources continued during 1943, notable 
examples being Hacha's order for the 
confiscation of all the property of the 
Christian Science Movement (reported 
on April 21) and the imposition of a 
new tax — u a special war contribution " 
— on all Czechs exempted from military 
service, made known on April 26. 

On August 24 Baron von Neurath, 
the Beich Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, was replaced by Dr. Frick, 
formerly the Minister of the Interior in 
Germany. In the puppet State of 
Slovakia, Dr. Tiso, the President, was 
summoned to Hitler's G.H.Q. on April 
23 for talks with the Fuehrer. At this 
meeting Tiso promised that Slovakia 
would, alongside the Tripartite Powers, 
tf mobilize her entire strength for final ; 
victory/' 

Meanwhile, sabotage, riots, resistance 
in all forms, and pro- Allied activities 
continued to be a source 
of real embarrassment 
to the occupying forces* 

Keprisals continued, 57 
people being executed during' April 
alone for “ treasonable activities/' Be- 
tween May 1942 and May 1943, 1,935 
( / Czechs, including 120 women, were 
P; executed, not counting the massacres at . 
1 J Iii^ce and Lezaky . ■ Executions con- ; 
7 tinned for the' rest of the year, anil ; on 
,7:; ; , Oefeher::29r;:5l9 ^ ; Czechs7'Were; sentenced 
i v to 1 ' anijaa^r, j 


Keprisals 
for Czech 
Sabotage 


between March 1939 and the middle of the German army and S.S. troops on April 21, 1943, Prof. Kot, Polish 

May 1943, 50,000 Czechs had been massacred 26,000 people, the survivors, Minister of Information, said that 

executed or tortured to death, many some 14,000, being deported. About during a single month it had destroyed 

without trial, while 200,000 had been 300 Germans were killed, and about or damaged 100 locomotives, derailed 

sent to German concentration camps, 1,000 wounded. Other ghettos, includ- 17 trains, rendered seven oil wells 

and 500,000 others to forced labour in ing that of Cracow,' suffered simi- useless, attacked 18 military vehicles 

Germany and elsewhere. These figures larly. and killed 300 Germans, 

did not include the tens of thousands of Dr. Ignacy Schwarzbart, of the Polish Its secret wireless station “ Swit " 
Czechoslovak Jews who had been killed, National Council, stated in London on transmitted news from Poland, an- 

imprisoned or deported. November 22, 1943 : C£ To-day, after nounced the decisions of the Directorate 

Yet even the miseries of the Czechs four years of planned extermination, and maintained touch with the exiled 

pale before those suffered by the Poles, about 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 Jews have Government, in which work it was 

Numbers of instances of helped by the numerous 


German ruthlessness and 
terror in Poland were re- 
ported in the 

POLAND press and by 
the Polish 
Government in London 
during 1943. Among them 
the following may be cited : 

The villages of Kniacodo- 
wice and Szaulieze in the 
Bialystok district were razed 
to the ground and all the 
inhabitants shot for the 
killing of two German police 
and the wounding of several 
. others. 

To create a 70-mile 
German - inhabited defence 
belt in the Lublin province, 
the Germans carried out a 
wholesale massacre and de- 
portations, affecting some 
1,000,000 people. Men and 
women under fifty and 
children were deported to 
unspecified destinations; all 
over fifty died in gas 
chambers or by mass shoot- 
ings, or were sent to a 
concentration camp. 

On October 13-14, 1943, 
began a series of “ man- 
hunts ” all over Poland 
by the Gestapo, S.S. men 
and youths of the “ Hitler- 
•jugend.” Thousands of peo- ; 
pie were seized, and by the 
; end of October more than 
!: 200 hostages and 100 mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia had 
been executed, The Gestapo 
V issued an order that all 
J ddciimentary evidence ; re-' 
1 >'Via$^ ; '|toy'peisons ' who had : 
,, died after torture shbuld be 
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Following a convention of the Anti-Fascist' Council of Yugoslavia on 
November 30, 1943, General Tito was appointed of the People's 

Army of Liberation with the rank of Marshal ; a few weeks later he 
was accepted as a; full Allied Commander. He is seen here addressing ' 
-colleagues at his headquarters. '■/,’// , t ’■ 
k/ tforfe JPhotoa v ...: v 


clandestine papers. 

Death sentences were 
passed and carried out by 
the Directorate on well over 
100 notorious German and 
Gestapo officials during 
January- June. These in- 
cluded Gen. William Kruger, 
the e< Secretary of State for 
Security ” and Himmler’s 
right-hand man in Poland, 
who was served with the 
notification of his death sen- 
tence ; Col. Bichard Gassier, 
S.S. Chief in Cracow; and 
Kurt Hoffman, the organizer 
of large-scale slave-labour 
man-hunts in Warsaw. 

During July-December the 
Polish Underground Army, 
said to comprise 250,000 
men in special detachments, 

. apart from p<)les 

. reserve muts Execute 

of a greater Germans 

numerical 

strength, had 81 clashes 
with the German occupa- 
tion forces. Eighteen high 
German officials and 1,163 
Gestapo agents were exe- 
cuted during the same 
period. •' / /v 

Dr. Frank, the German ‘ 
Governor-General of Poland; . , 
\ issued a proclamation to4he ; ;^ 
/ Polish population on Feb- / 
ruary 3, 1943, inviting them V 
;; -to inscribe their hamer on/;: 

the so-cafied “YclM 
/ ; , March 13^ihn^% 

' their. Gem j 

declared this measure, da-; 


burned. Similar man-hunts occurred in been 1 killed by the Germans in Poland German, Army> to have been a dismal ;/ ; 
December, .involving the deaths of more Jalpne. Only a few hundred thousand /failme. \ ; ; / / / ; : 

|G$hak' 1^509 ' % % Jews are believed to be; stffl'r^^/ih: 






it was headed by a delegate of the known to be opposed to thr engaged in clearing up all the faults of 

Polish Government in London. unitary monarchy of pre-war da vs the old regime and preventing their 


Political unity was unfortunately lack- and consequent Serb dominance, 

ing in Yugoslavia, where the unhappv On the other hand, the Chetniks 

a divergencies between were in favour of the Karageorge- 

YUGOSLAVIA the "Chetniks under vitch dynasty and the restoration 

Gen. Mihailovitch sup- of King Peter, and of the rcseon- 

ported by the exiled Yugoslav Govern- stitution of the pre-war Triune 

ment, and the Partisans led by Gen. Monarchy. 

Tito continued during 1943, thereby 3. Racially, the Chetniks, between 
adding to the complexities of the S0,00U-150,000 strong, were pre- 
political and military position. dominantly Serb, whereas the 

The fundamental differences between Partisans were representative of 

the two forces, the reasons for which lie all Yugoslav racial groups — 

rooted in the racial and national Croats, Serbs, Montenegrins, Slov- 

problems of the Yugoslav State, may enes and Bosnians. A Slovene 

be summarized under three headings : and prominent Yugoslav Liberal, 

1. In the field of military technique, Dr. Ivan Ribar. was head of the 

the Chetniks were 'guided by Partisans’ Political Committee. 

British strategy and had as their During 1943 these internal differ- 
main aim the preparation of the ences resulted in the continuation of a 

groundwork for a general mobiliz- state of "political warfare’’ between 

ation to coincide with an Allied Soviet Russia and General Mihailovitch 

invasion of the Balkans. The (leader of the Chetniks, and Minister 

Partisans, however, irrespective of of War in the exiled Yugoslav Govern- 

external considerations, believed ment), and between the Partisans and 

in a policy of ruthless guerilla the Chetniks. 

sabotage. In April 1943 the unification of the 

2. Politically, the Partisans, because Yugoslav forces of resistance seemed 

of their connexions with, and probable with the declaration by 

support from, Moscow, were con- Mihailovitch that 44 a national 

sidered more 44 left ” than the committee of some of the most promi- 

Chetniks. Certainly they were nent men in the country has been 

ALLIED HELP FOR THE PARTISANS 
Allied aircraft made a number of raids on German-occupied ports and towns in Yugoslavia. 
Here, U.S, Mitchells are attacking Dubrovnik on November 28, 1943. Bombs straddled military 
storehouses and hit a merchant vessel in dock. On the same day shipping and harbour installa- 
tions at Zara and Sibenik were also bombed by Allied planes. Photo, U.S. Official 


recurrence v : appealing for unity, he 
promised a democratic post -wax Yugo- 
slavia. Then, following negotiations 
between Tito and Mihailovitch in 
August, it was reported that an agree- 
ment had been reached on military 
aims. Subsequent events, however, 
(lulled the hopes born of these negotia- 
tions. British representatives of Middle 
East Command were serving with the 
forces of both Tito and Mihailovitch. 


These inherent difficulties were natur- 


ally exploited to the full by the occu- 
pying forces, but especially by the 
separatist, enemy-sponsored regimes of 


Pavelitck in Zagreb and 
Neditch in Belgrade. 
The " Ustachi ” Govern- 
ment in Zagreb pointed 


Yugoslav 

Quarrels 

Exploited 


to the Tito -Mihailovitch crisis as a 


symbol of the futility of resistance, 
while Dr. Neditch, in a speech at 
Kragujevac on August 29, attempted 
to increase the traditional racial differ- 


ences of the Croats and Serbs by saying 
that 44 we Serbs made every sacrifice, in- 
cluding our name and flag and 1,000,000 
graves,” and accusing the other races of 
Yugoslavia of treachery. 


On November 8 Geru Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, C.-in-C. Middle East, 
broadcast a warning that disloyal 
Chetniks who persisted in helping the 
Germans would be regarded as traitors 
to their own people, and enemies 
of the United Nations. 


Then, on Decem- 



ber 4, the Free 
Yugoslav radio an- 
nounced that at a 
convention held on 
November 30 at 
Jajc'e, Bosnia, by the 
Anti-Fascist Council 
(a body comprising 
representatives of all . 
sections supporting 
Tito), the following 
decisions had been , 
made : 


1. To transform 
the Anti-Fascist 
: Council into the 
supreme legis- 
lative and 


executive organ 
'' fox Yugoslavia; : 

2, To create ;, a 
1 '■ Nat i 0 n a 1 


; Liberatfon 

;^b;;,:ti':';;Upnamittee : v;to;; 

^ t act as a, 'Pro' . 


s'ds EUfj'.Of’ r.-U 


«V' 



GERMAN POLICE IN A GREEK MARKET 
Living became more and more difficult in Greece during 1943. It was estimated that two million 
people were homeless, and prices of food, footwear and other necessaries rose fantastically. 
Conditions were not helped by the ubiquitous presence of German field police — here seen exercising 
control over trade in the market of a Greek town. 

Photo , Associated Press 


Tito Forms 
Provisional 
Government 


To Gen. Tito fell the honour of becom- 
ing President of the National Liberation 
Committee and also C.-in-C. of the 
People’s Army of Liberation, with the 
rank of Marshal. 

To this the Yugoslav Government 

replied, denouncing and repudiating in 
no uncertain terms Tito’s formation of 
a provisional government. A week 

later it was announced 
by the Free Yugoslav 
radio that a constitu- 
tion of a federal 

character, based on democratic principles 
and containing the fullest guarantees 
of the right of national minorities, 
had been drafted for Yugoslavia. 

The confused position in Yugoslavia led 
to a decision by Moscow* announced on 
December 15, to follow Britain’s lead and : 

. dispatch a Soviet Military Mission to 
Yugoslavia to make its own investiga-i 
tions into conditions in that country* 

; ; The Crisis reached its climax on 
December 22 when, ; simultaneously 
" ; with an announcement from Cairo that 
recent : talks between Partisan leaders . 
j ! and British - 
/S' about greater intensification of. aid to : 

- : of Marshal 1 Tito, who was ''at, 1 '■ j 

I ; the &me time raised to the etatus of a 

comniaiider, the Free Yugp- ; > 

. i';'!"! A, ativi . 


and accusations made to date against 
the Yugoslav Government. The remain- 
ing points clarified the new decisions, 
one being to forbid King Peter to 
return to his country until after its 
full liberation. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, replying the next day, said that 
notwithstanding this proclamation it 
would continue to fight with the Allies. 


In the military sphere the fighting 
against the enemy, greatly assisted by 
the Italian collapse in September 1943, 
continued intermittently throughout the 
year, being governed mainly by three 
major German offensives. 

The first, occurring in May 1943, was 
launched from Bihac and thrust simul- 
taneously towards the Dalmatian coast 
and Banjaluka, one of Tito’s strong- 
holds. While Tito held the enemy 
securely at Banjaluka, his Dalmatian 
forces had to withdraw southwards.' 

The second enemy offensive, in June, 
made by seven German and four 

Italian divisions, assisted by Croat- 

Fascist and Bulgarian troops, was 
launched against the 

patriot fastnesses of 
Montenegro. Having 
almost encircled the 

Partisans, who were 
by the Chetniks, the 
army failed to gain a decisive victory 
when the combined Yugoslav forces 
successfully cut their way out, though 
with the loss of much vital equip- 
ment. 

Then, on December 7, the third 
German offensive was launched, this 
time in the former Sanjakof, Novi 
Pazar, Bosnia and Croatia. Despite 
initial losses of territory and towns by 
the patriots, the latter counter-attacked 
with offensive actions in the Herzegovina 
and Montenegro provinces, and after 
much bitter fighting had regained the 
initiative in practically all sections at 
the close of the year. , , 


Enemy 
Offensive in 
Montenegro 

being helped 
Italo-German 


R.A.F ATTACK AN OCCUPIED PORT 
Beaufighters of the R. A.F. over Preveza, an Axis seaplane base in Epirus on the west coast of Greece. 
The flying-boat in the foreground is an Italian £-501, a bombing and reconnaissance machine 
built for coastal work — particularly important to Italy with her exceptionally long coastline. 


Although this aircraft was becoming obsolete in 1943, 
distance record before the war. 


it had achieved more than one world 
Photo , British Official 






ANTI-INVASION PREPARATIONS IN CRETE 
The Germans, who occupied Crete in May 194 1 ( see P a S e I 749)» evidently regarded an Allied 
attempt at invasion there as likely, for they did a great deal to strengthen the island’s fortifica- 
tions, sowed the neighbouring waters with mines, and set up barbed wire defences round the 
coast. Here an iron framework is being laid down as core for the ferro-concrete platform of 
a new gun emplacement. In the background is an A. A. gun. 

Photo , Associated Press 


Unfortunately, as in Yugoslavia, the 
fine work of the Greek guerilla forces 
was undermined by differing C on- 
eeptions of military, 
GREECE political and post-war 
V',;r> structure which, 

? aggravated by skilful enemy propaganda 
. the Allies' recognition of Italian 
co-belligerency, led to much internecine 
strife, particularly in October 1943, 

On October 18, however, negotiations 
were reported to have taken place 
JR Cairo between the Tsouderos (exiled) 
Government and six guerilla leaders 
from Greece. The leaders' demands for 
Cabinet representation could not be 
granted, a factor which contributed 
to the continuation of civil war between 
the EJD.E;S. (Democratic Liberation 
An&j) and the E.L.A.S. (Popular 
Army of Liberation). Many appeals 
for unity, principally 
Gen. Sir Henry, Maitland Wilson 
^gtetpber 22), King George of tjfie 
Tsouderos, , the Greek 
W$, 28,; 'the ' third a xm< 


Hundreds of people were forced under- 
ground, many joining the Greek 
guerilla forces. These, temporarily 
reconciled in May into one body called 
the. 44 Bands of Greece," intensified 
their attacks and sabotage in spite of 
vigorous German and Italian counter- 
measures, which included the inevitable 
reprisals, e.g. 100 Greeks being executed 
for every German killed, and 50 for 
every German wounded. 

Early in May, following the killing 
of 60 Italians in an armed clash at 
Kalabaka on April 29, the German 
Command issued an ultimatum demand- 
ing the cessation of guerilla attacks 
by May 20. This was treated with con- 
tempt, and attacks were continued, the 
E.L.A.S. under Col. Sarafis being 
particularly active in Western Mace- 
donia, Thessaly and Roumali, while! 
Col. Zervas Commanding the R.DJE.S. 
operated in the mountainous area 
stretching from the Albanian frontier 


to the Gulf of Corinth. 

\ vmv i/Aiiku aixxju- German reprisals assumed the pro* 

.KaKiaxL; iatftacfk . oxi'Greece^ ; portion of atrocities ; it was reported 
Deceinber ' 21), , : and on January- 16, 1943, that at Kalavrika 
^jMrnister 1 the Northern Peloponnese all male 

’•/ of ;■ tHe village, had; been 
> c.'/'assembledx' and ‘ machine-gunned, over 

n^Vy-kVl n W nil i.L.lLVl.i' ■' 



Anti-feemitism, too, was rife : in Mav it 
was reported that of the 55.000 Jews in 
Salonika, o0,000 had been deported 
to Poland in conditions of the most in- 
human cruelty and all trace lost of them. 

An estimate of the distress prevailing 
in Greece during 1943 was given in a 
statement on February 8, 1944, by 
M. Sibarounes, the former Director- 
General of the Greek Ministn of 
Finance. He said : 

“ Although Allied help through the Red 
Cross has,, during 1942-43, improved the 
appalling situation, inllation and the decrease 
in agricultural production has brought about 
a new deterioration, and Greece is suffering 
from famine. . . . Out. of a total popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, over 1,000,000 are believed 
to be in a pre-tuberculous state, and 2,000,000 
are suffering from chronic malaria. The 
excess of births over deaths in the Athens- 
Piraeus area in 1939 was 5,309— in 1942 
deaths exceeded births by 30,351.” 

He went on to say that there was 
an acute housing crisis and that some 
2,000,000 people were homeless. 

An Ankara report gave 1,600 as the 
number of villages completely destroyed 
by the Germans and Italians. This 
destruction of productive centres was 
one of the main factors contributing 
to the phenomenal rise in the cost of 
living— an egg costing 10,000 drachmas 
and a pair of shoes 2,000,000 drachmas. 
The extent of inflation can be gauged 
when it is added that before the war 
545 drachmas went to the pound sterling. 

SITE OF KANDANOS 
Many villages in Greece and Crete were wiped 
out in reprisal for the killing of German 
soldiers. Their sites were marked by sign- 
posts such as this which says, ‘As a re- 
prisal for the bestial murder of one platoon 
of parachutists and a half platoon of 
pioneers by armed men and women in 
ambush, Kandanos has been destroyed.’ 


Photo , Greek Official 



Chapter 274 

THE EXILED GOVERNMENTS IN 1943 

Norway , the Netherlands , Belgium , Czechoslovakia, Poland , Yugoslavia and 
Greece continued in 1943 to be represented in the councils of the United Nations 
by their exiled Governments , though as hope of liberation mounted, events at 
home — particularly in Yugoslavia and Greece — increasingly influenced the actions 
of ministers abroad \ Denmark, her Government helpless at home , still pro - 
claimed her democratic spirit abroad through certain of her exiled citizens 


T he extent of Britain's aid to her 
Continental Allies became known 
with the publication by H.M. 
Government on November 12, 1943, of a 
White Paper giving details of arrange- 
ments. These varied according to the 



DESTROYER FOR NORWAY 

Captain Storeheill points to the badge of 
‘ Stord, * a British-built destroyer taken over 
by the Norwegian Navy to replace ‘ Eskdale,' 
sunk in 1943. ‘Stord* helped sink the 
* Schamhorst * (see Chapter 284} and took 
part in the Allied invasion of Normandy. 


Allies' needs and their resources : Nor- 
way, Hollands Bel^um and Yugoslavia 
paying for all they received, while 
certain other Allies were supplied under 
credits. ; lie bulk of military supplies, 
however, were made available free, 


returnable after the war only if they 
still existed and were still needed by 
Britain. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the armed forces of Greece and 
Czechoslovakia were supplied free, and 
similar offers had been made to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

Quisling’s appeal on March 10, 1943, 
for volunteers for service on the Eastern 
front, in which he invoked the aid of 
the Norwegian Consti- 

NORWAY tution, drew from the 
Norwegian Government 
strong protests against this threat to 
mobilize Norwegians for service with 
the German army, on the grounds that 
since Germany had long acknowledged a 
state of war between the two countries 
it constituted a serious breach of inter- 
national law. 

In her relations with Sweden, 1943 
proved a particularly happy year for 
Norway. Although there was no doubt 
as to where Sweden’s sympathy lay, the 
Norwegian Government in London re- 
mained unrecognized until early June, 
when Baron Beck-Friis, the Swedish 
Minister to Portugal, arrived in London 
to become the accredited Swedish 
Minister to the Norwegian Government. 
Then, on December 17, Mr. Jens Bull, 
Norwegian Charge d’ Affaires in Stock- 
holm since October 1940, presented 
letters of credence to King Gustav, 


the Swedish Monarch. This act, auto- 
matically constituting full recognitioi 
of the Norwegian Government, was th< 
culmination of a year which had seer 
the friendship of the two countries, s< 
vital for the difficult post-war period 
growing apace. Outspoken expressions 
of sympathy for the Norwegian peoph 
in the fight against oppression, couplet 
with strong condemnations of th< 
Quisling regime and of the barbarity 
of the German rule in Norway, char 
acterized the Swedish people’s attitude 
towards Norway. This was doubh 
important in view of the fact that th< 
Swedish Government was compelle< 
by geographic, economic and politica 
reasons to restrain the sympathetic 
impulses of its people. Secondly, tb 
chief obstacle to sincere relations wa 
cleared away by the Swedish cancel 
lation in August of her agreement wit! 
Germany for the transit across Swedei 
of German troops going on leave from o 
returning to Norway. Mr. Trygve Lie 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister, oi 
August 5 expressed his Government’ 
pleasure at this action. 

On February 17 King Haakon, re 
ferring to his country’s contribution t 
the war effort, said in a speech at th 
Mansion House, London, that th 
Royal Norwegian Navy comprised abou 
60 units on active service, that th 


NORWEGIANS IN ICELAND ,'<v^ 

Norwegian airmen (transferred during 1943 to Britain) and Norwegian units (some members of 
which had landed when their small boats were driven by stormy seas beyond Scpt^ndw? theih 
flight from occupied Norway in 1940) both served in Iceland, which was linked with Denmark, 
until it declared its independence in 1941. Left, Norwegian troops in ah Icdlafld villager vfeght, . 
f a, Northrop ieaplarie cqorinhg hi to its. 




LEADER OF THE FREE DANES 
Mr. John Christmas Moeller, former Con- 
servative leader in Denmark, who escaped 
after the German occupation of his country 
and as chairman of the Danish Council in 
London became a leader of the Free Danish 
movement. Photo , Keystone 

Norwegian Air Force, built up at 44 Little 
Norway ” in Canada, bad several 
squadrons in action, and that a small but 
efficient Norwegian Army was stationed 
in Scotland. 66 It is the policy of my Gov- 
ernment he said, 44 that the ties be- 
tween Britain and Norway, strengthened 
so much during these days of war, shall 
not be lessened when victory is won.” 

Some details of the achievements 
of the Eoyal Norwegian Air Force were 
given on April 9, 1944 (fourth anni- 
versary of the invasion of Norway), 
when the Norwegian Government 
announced that from April 1940 to 
April 1944 the Norwegian Air Force 
had destroyed 162 enemy planes, 
probably destroyed 38, and damaged 
117, while Norwegian air personnel 
had gained 219 Norwegian decorations 
and 70 others. A Norwegian fighter 
squadron was the top-scorer of aU 
squadrons in Britain in 1943, destroying 
more enemy planes than any other 
and. having the smallest losses, 


21 calling on them to make the general 
elections (to be held in Denmark on 
March 23) a resounding defeat for 
Germany by voting either for the 
Government Coalition or only for the 
" Dansk Sanding.” The results — 9S per 
cent voting for democracy — reflected the 
democratic spirit of the people, though 
this did not affect the composition or 
policy of the Scavenius Government. 
Following the August crisis in Copen- 
hagen, Mr. Moeller made an important 
press statement in London on August 
29 : Three years of injustice and 

brutality,” he said, “ have finally 
resulted in revolt against the German 
tyrants. ...” Indicating that the 
Danish Council did not intend to set up 
a government outside Denmark, he 
added, 44 if the head of the State had 
been outside the frontiers the position 
would have been quite clear.” 

On September 2 the Danish Legation 
in Stockholm announced that, the 
Germans having deprived King Christian 
and his Government of any possibility 
of functioning, the Minister and his 
staff considered themselves free to 
represent Danish interests in Sweden 
independently of the Foreign Office in 
Copenhagen — a lead followed on Sep- 
tember 7 by the Danish Legation in 
Dublin. 

During 1943 a special Danish naval 
unit was formed within the Eoyal Navy ; 
5,000 Danish officers and men were 
serving on Danish ships for the United 
Nations, and about 1,000 more had 
volunteered for the armed forces. 

An event of small importance inter- 
nationally but one which drew the eager 
attention of Dutch peoples everywhere 
was the birth in Ottawa, Canada, of a 
third child to Princess Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1943. A boy was hoped for-— a 
girl .arrived, to be christened Princess 
Margriet Francisca. In 400 years only 
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L3 male children have been born to the 
Orange Stadtholders and Kings of 
Holland. Any child born on Canadian 
territory automatically becomes a Cana- 
dian citizen, but a Eoyal Canadian 
decree passed on December 26, 1942, 
had made the Princess's birthplace 
temporarily extraterritorial. 

The problem of how to combat 
Hitler's compulsory labour decree and 
the implied threats of the newly con- 
stitute ed £L State THE 
Political Secretariat” 
under Mussert, set up 
on February !, 1943, 
by Seyss-Inquart's orders, occupied 
a major place in the deliberations 
of the Dutch Government in London. 
Attacking Mussert’s administration on 
the grounds that it lacked legal founda- 
tion, Prof. Gerbrandy, the Netherlands 
Premier, in a broadcast to the Dutch 
people on February 4 called on the 
whole population, especially civil ser- 
vants, to resist. 44 Hitler,” he said, 
' 4 wants to use this organization of 
traitors, hoping it will enable him to 
postpone inevitable, defeat. . . .” In a 
broadcast on April 24 Queen Wilhelm- 
ina voiced 44 a flaming protest against 
the slave drive now going on all over 



WITH THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY 
Prof. Gerbrandy, Premier of the exiled Netherlands Govemment,after handingover the frigate 
Denmark was in the ueculiar Position ‘Johan Maurits * to its commander, talks to Leading Seaman Jan Booy, a survivor of the Dutch 

1% Kf, ^ wfinied ” cotmtrv Wins* a destroyer * *saa c Sweers ’ {see pp. 1896, 2190. And illus., p, 2188), servingm 4 JohemMautits/ 

, 3 ; ■ navmg a Below, the Dutch submarine 0*19 as she reached Britain after three years of service in the Far 

democratic government and a monarchy Hash ; A. big minelaying submarine built for use in the East Indies, she reached Colombo after 

whose word was Still escaping from Singapore and Surabaya. 

Ifd; DENMARK Iftw ; : / and though .the. 

ends in Danish Affairs ' j 
yin. At^u^ von 

C Hanneekeh, the german 0,-iii-C,, seized 
y power * -'-add; King • Christian and his 0 .-.j 
-- .?■ ' : 

' ' ' lace, y outdd^^ - under 




government would 
be needed to rule 
with a firm hand — 
careful, however, to avoid anything 
even distantly resembling dictatorship. 
On May 19 Dr. Gerbrandy made yet 
another appeal to the people of Holland 
to stand fast and to retain their strength 
for the day of liberation. 

In a further broadcast on September 2 
Queen Wilhelmina told the Dutch people 
that a state of siege — “ to provide for 

Plans for the tJle cleansin g and re ' 

*T n ® “ r “ e vival of civil authority/' 
rrir and for “the removal 

Holland of all undesirable ele- 

meats . . ■ — would be imposed in 
Holland as soon as it was liberated, a 
decree to this effect being duly signed, 
A Government Commissioner for the 
repatriation of Dutch nationals abroad, 
and a Netherlands representative on 
the United; Nations War Crimes 
Commission were appointed during 
■■ October. * *•> ' ’ V ' ^ > 

! The war contribution of the Nether- 


Britain, Ceylon, Australia and South 
Africa. 

The agreement announced by Britain, 
the United States and China on 
December 1 at Cairo {see Historic Docu- 
ment CCLXVII, page 2636), to the effect 
that Japan would be expelled from all 
the territory she had taken by force, was 
warmly approved by the Netherlands 
Government, with its huge interests in 
Japanese-occupied territory. 

A monetary agreement— important not 
only in itself, but even more as evidence 
of the intention of the signatories to 
collaborate economically after the war — 
was signed on October 21 by the Nether- 
lands, Belgian and Luxemburg Govern- 
ments. The agreement had the warm 
approval of the United States and Great ’ 
Britain. In a preamble, it defined its , 
purpose as the desire of the three 
Governments <£ to stabilize the monetary 
relations and facilitate the mechanism 
of payments between the Belgo-Luxem-. 
burg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands, including their overseas territories 
or mandates.” ■ , V/ \ ■. 

Other gestures of international friend- 
ship made by the exiled Belgian 
Government : included recognition of , 


augment its help to the Allied war 
effort in the military sphere by supply- 
ing raw materials from the Belgian 
Congo. This vast terri- 
tory, said by the Belgian BELGIUM 
Minister of Colonies on 
January 5, 1943, to be working at 
maximum capacity, contributed some 
160,000 tons of copper, 21,000 tons of 
tin, and 6,000-7,000 tons of rubber 
per year to the Allied pool of war 
materials. The United States made an 
agreement with the Belgian Government 
on February 18 whereby, in exchange for 
supplies received under Lease-Lend, 

BELGIAN COMMANDOS 
Two members of a Belgian Commando unit 
undergoing training in North Africa. They 
wore British battle-dress, and the equip- 
ment they are demonstrating— a six-foot 
rope — was used to assist them in climbing 
trees and walls or crossing rivers. 

Photo , U.S< Official . * 


lands Government in 1943 was . made the . French Committee for National 
principally through her navy and air Liberation on August 25, and the. sign- 
• force. The fine achievements of the ing on October 20 of a treaty in Chnng- 
. ; Royal Netherlands Navy, comprising in long whereby Belgium relinquished not / 
1943 some 63 warships with 6,580 per- only territorial jurisdiction in China 
; ' sonkel, included active engagements in and all special rights in the intetr;. 

- ' the Mediterranean (Sicily and Salerno national settlements at Shanghai and V 

but also rights under- the $Sal '/ 
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Belgium undertook to furnish the U.S. 
with essential raw materials. 

Belgian shipping, totalling 400,000 
tons at the time of the German invasion, 
had been much depleted, and on June 16 
the Belgian Government announced 
its decision to buy four new ships (three 
from Britain, one from the U.S.) to 
replace some of these losses. Twenty- 
five per cent of Belgian sailors, it 
may be added, had been lost since 
May 1940. 

Belgian airmen, whose number in 
1943 was much in excess of those in 
service at the time of the German 
Belgian invasion of 1940, were 
to be found in almost 

Contribution every Command of the 
Royal Air Force, and 
had acquitted themselves with distinc- 
tion. The Belgian Navy, with some 
seven ships and 350 personnel in mid- 
May 1943, rendered invaluable assist- 
ance to the Royal Navy, by which it 
was administered. 

The Belgian Government protested 
on January 27 and September 22 
against the brutal mass deportations 
of Belgians to Germany, which, ac- 
cording to the report of the Belgian 
Committee on Repatriation, published 
on December 29, 1943, had by that date 
reached the 600,000 figure — 500,000 
workers, 70,000 prisoners-of-war, 
10,000-15,000 children, and some 6,000 
civil prisoners. On July 26 it denounced 
strongly the tortures inflicted on Bel- 
gians in the prisons, and at the same 
time appeals were made to Belgian 
patriots, “ from the highest official to 
the humblest navvy/" to sabotage the 
Nazi war effort, especially by attacks 


on railways and canals. Equally strong 
was the Belgian Government's protest 
of September 20 against the German 
treatment of Jews and recent mass 
arrests of Jews in Belgium. Saying that 
the racial ordinances promulgated and 
applied by the occupation authorities 
were unconstitutional and contrary to 
Belgian law, it reaffirmed that all anti- 
Jewish measures imposed by Germany 
would be held null and void when 
Belgium was free. 

An indication of the Belgian Govern- 
ment's future policy was given by the 
Belgian Premier, M. Pierlot, in a broad- 
cast on Belgian Independence Day, 
July 21. Describing in some detail the 
counterfeit legislation which had been 
responsible for the mutilation of his 
country's administration, M. Pierlot 
forecast the transference of his Govern- 
ment to liberated Belgium. This Govern- 
ment's duties, he said, would comprise 
the co-ordination of food supply services 
with the assistance of existing agencies ; 
the immediate enforcement of decrees 
aimed at the cleansing of the public 
administration, the expulsion of traitors 
and the reinstatement of lawful officials ; 
and the formation of a new Government 
with extended powers, incorporating 
in its administration men who had 
stayed in Belgium during the enemy’s 
occupation. 

A declaration issued by the Czecho- 
slovak Government at a meeting held 
on February 19, 1943, defined as 
persons to be included among war 
criminals and traitors not only the Nazi 
Government in Germany, but also 
German officials of all kinds in 
Czechoslovakia — administrative, judi 



CZECHOSLOVAK AIR ACE 
Ft.-Lt. K. Kuttelwascher, D.F.C. and bar, 
famous as a * night intruder * pilot with 
the R.A.F., received the Czechoslovak War 
Cross for the fifth time on July 30, 1943. 
From the drawing by Brie Kennington ; 

Crown Copyright 
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cial, police and military, the Gestapo, 
the S.S. and S.A. — as well as local 
traitors. In a broadcast to the Czech 
people on April 25, Dr. Benes, President 
of Czechoslovakia, disclosed that Dr. 

Tiso and his Premier 
Tuka (of the puppet 
Slovak State) had on 
several occasions attempted to establish 
contact with official Czechoslovak repre- 
sentatives in various countries in order 
to make excuses for their treachery in 
1938. Declaring that Czechoslovakia 
was once again united, he concluded : 

“We are preparing a new democratic 
Republic which will again be the best 
and most progressive Central European 
State after the war.” 

Militarily, Czechoslovakia’s war con- 
tribution came chiefly from her small 
but finely trained Air Force which, from 
'tte Bhttle 1943,' !. . , 

destroyed 173 enemy planes with 181 ■ 
probables, 

, operational . bombing flights o^er Ger- 
many, Italy and - occupied countries. 

A Czechoslovak airman, Flt.-Lt. Jisrel' ' : 

^ distinction of being one of the foremost ; 

1 : 1 ^j^itdhtrud^ pilots, : 


service on.the Russian feont.'; : . , , . . ( . 
Dr, Benes visited Washington on 





POLAND’S PREMIER 
M. Stanislaw Mikola jczyk, who formed a 
new Polish Government on July 14, 1943, fol- 
lowing the death of General Sikorski, stated 
that his Government would base its policy on 
the principles laid down by the General. 

Photo , Y. Karsh 

victory as an enlightened Central 
European democracy. Later Dr. Benes 
visited Ottawa, where he addressed the 
Canadian Parliament, returning to 
Washington on June 7 for talks with 
Roosevelt and Churchill. On June 11 he 
arrived back in Britain, having reached 
complete accord with the two great 
leaders on matters concerning his 
country and her interests, as well as on 
questions of European policy and the 
international organization of security. 

Then, on December 12, Dr. Benes" 
(who had arrived in Moscow on De- 
cember 10), oh behalf of Czechoslovakia, 
Marshal Stalin and President Kalinin, on 
v behalf of the U.S.S.R.^ signed a 20-year 
/ treaty of friendship, mutual assist** 

;; ahce and post-war collaboration, which, 

: m Dr. Benes’s words, was “ the consum- , 
xnatfon, of ^ m.' , 


5 aim of 


motet _ 

-■ (&man Imperialism. , 

; ;j A protocol to the treaty, left the way 
open for Poland’s adherence at some 
*. - fftture dato if she so desired.. TMsagree- > 
ii ; ‘merit ’’was warmly welcome4. m L;Qtidoii : 

/. -Wafi'iaiigticm;.; 'y.t. ■" ■ ,;v n ■(: 

i ! : Although no ^official statement was' 

.f”- A > 1 rtip ''ft ' h aI 


ferred to in the agreement defined the 
relations between two States only, and 
suggested the addition of five other 
points important to Poland. The Polish 
Government’s desire to reach a settle- 
ment with her neighbours was in- 
dicated by Count Raczynski, the 
Foreign Minister, in a statement to the 
Polish National Council on May 25, 1943, 
while on June 8 the Council adopted 
a resolution declaring that it was in the 
interests of both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to reach an agreement on a 
basis of the closest co-operation, which 
would repair mistakes committed by 
both countries. 

Up to April 12, 1943, the difficulties 
causing tension between Poland and the 
Soviet Union can be summed up thus : — 

1. The question of Poland’s post-war 
frontiers, and Soviet complaints 
regarding the attitude of the Polish 
press in Britain and America to 
this question. 

2. The forcible conferment of Soviet 
citizenship on Poles in the U.S.S.R. 

3. The question of the relief and 
removal from Russia of Poles still 
in that country, especially those 
destitute. 

4. Polish resentment at the recent 
execution of two Polish Socialists 
in Russia for alleged espionage. 

Then came the allegations of April 12 
by the Germans that in the Katyn region 
near Smolensk they had found the mass 
graves of 10,000 Polish officers murdered 
by the Soviet political police in late 1939 
— the nature of the soil being such that 
the bodies, said the Germans, had 
mummified and were identifiable from 
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documents found in their pockets. These 
allegations were instantly described by 
the Soviet Union as “ vile fabrications.” 
Nevertheless, on April 16 the Polish 
Cabinet announced that it had asked 
the International Red Cross to investi- 
gate the matter — a request also made 
by the German Red Cross. Failing a 
similar request from Moscow the I.R.C. 
refused to undertake the inquiry. A 
number of statements were issued by 
both sides, and tension increased until on 
April 25 the Soviet Government severed 
relations with the Polish Government. 

On May 3, Polish National Day, 
M. Raczkiewicz, the Polish President, 
broadcast to Poland, defending the 
Polish Government as “ a Government 
formed according to our constitution, 
a Government whose legality never has 
been, and cannot be, questioned by any 
of the United or neutral nations. . . 

No statement, however, could change 
the fundamental weaknesses of the 
Polish Government, whose legal status 
was based on the re- 
actionary Constitution 
of 1935, which had 
abolished all the demo- 
cratic provisions of the 1921 Consti- 
tution. When a new Coalition Gov- 
ernment was later formed under M. 
Mikolajczyk, composed almost en- 
tirely of members of the Opposition 
who had strenuously fought against 
the adoption of the 1935 Constitution, 
and who now lacked the courage to 
renounce this Constitution, these weak- 
nesses were increased. 

On May 4 Gen. Sikorski, the Polish 
Premier and C.-in-C., broadcast a mes- 
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POLISH GUNNERS WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY 
Polish gunners in action with a 25-pounder in the mountains of central Italy during the winter 
of 1943-44. The Polish Second Corps, under Lt.-Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, had undergone inten- 
sive training in the Middle East before it arrived in Italy, where it did splendid service with the 
Eighth Army, both in and behind the fighting line. Polish sappers helped to clear roads deep 
in snow for troops and transport to go through. Photo, British Official 


D.S.G.s. The Polish Navy, one-third 
larger at the end of 1943 than at 
September 1, 1939, up to November 28 
(the 25th anniversary of its formation), 
had sunk three enemy destroyers, 
probably eight submarines, one aux- 
iliary cruiser, several minesweepers, and 
35 other ships. 

The Polish Ministry of National De- 
fence, reviewing the achievements of the 
army up to August 5, 1943, stated that 
total casualties on all fronts since 
September 1, 1939, amounted to 902,095. 
Since the Battle of France, a highly 
trained and fully equipped army of 
80,000 men had been assembled in the 
Middle East under Lt.-Gen. Wladyslaw 
Anders, while a smaller army, com- 
prising strong tank, artillery, infantry 
and parachute units, and 4,000 Polish 
A.T.S., was established in Britain. 

The many reorganizations and 
changes in the Yugoslav Cabinet in 
London during 1943 were an indication 
of underlying uneasi- 
ness. On January 2 a YUGOSLAVIA 
new Cabinet (of 10 in- 
stead of 16 members) was appointed 
representative of all political parties, 
with Dr. Slobodan Yovanovitch as 


sage to his countrymen in which, among 
other things, he indicated the hopes of 
his Government that Russia would soon 
initiate a move to solve current Soviet- 
Polish problems — a hope not strength- 
ened when M. Vyshinsky, Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, stated in 
Moscow on May 6 that the Polish 
Government, under the influence of the 
pro-Hitlerites within it and within the 
Polish press, had provoked the Soviet 
suspension of diplomatic relations. This 
and other allegations were refuted by 
Count Eaczynski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister* in a statement on May 7, 

Then, on Jtdy4,came;thenewsofthe 
death of Poland’s brilliant 63-year-old 
statesman, Gen. Wladyslaw 
i . Sikorski* in an air crash 

V - ' General ' 11681 Gibraltar. This 
: Sorstt : frag®*!’ dfcribed in 

•?V- 1 •: ' messages of sympathy 
v ^ ".ifeitiitt-beffi..' ^ the General’s great ; 
• losstothe 


Foreign Minister, and M. Kot as Minister 
of Information (a post he had held since 
May 19). Gen. Kasimierz Sosnkowski, 
who was second-in-command to Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz in 1939, was appointed by 
the President as C.-in-C. of the Polish 
armed forces. Two days later (July 16) 
M. Mikolajczyk stated that his Govern- 
ment would base its policy on the prin- 
ciples laid down by General Sikorski. 
In internal policy it would be guided by 
the wishes of the Polish people ; in 
foreign policy it would loyally collabor- 
ate with the United Nations. It also 
fully subscribed to the idea of a federa- 
tion of East-Central European nations. 
A fuller statement of policy which the 


Premier, Minister of the Interior, and 
acting Foreign Minister, and Gen. 
Mihailoviteh as War Minister. It was 
unhappily soon torn by dissensions, the 
main cause of this political disunity 
being possibly traceable to the Govern- 
ment's failure to define its attitude as 
to whether post-war Yugoslavia should 
be constituted as a federation, as desired 
by Croats and other minorities, or con- 
tinue on the old unitary basis in which 
the Serbs were predominant. 

On June 17 this Cabinet resigned. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, 
M. Milos Trifunovitch, as Premier and 
Minister of the Interior, foxmed a 
Cabinet of 14 on June 26, with M. 


Prime Minister made on July 27 was Milan Grol as Foreign Minister and 


unanimously approved by the Polish 
National Cptmcfl. : 

, Poland's military contribution to the 
end of 1943 (excluding the Polish and 
French campaigns) was impressive, par- 
ticularly in the air where, from October 
, 30* ; 194Q s , to January 1; 1944,: the Palish 
Ah Fprce in Britai^ the third largest in 
; country, destroyed ,61 0 ; German 


Gen. Mihailoviteh as War Minister ; 
the new Cabinet, while still representing 
all parties, numbered 10 Serbs to two 
Croats and two Slovenes. It decided to 
transfer the Government from London 
to Cairo, but before > departure tried 
(and failed) to, reach agreement on the 
post-war structure of the Tfugpslav 
State* It resigned in Its; turn* andJEing 




plahes with l63v probables ; damaged Peter appointed a new Government of 

/ ^ight-membeii cqmposedalmostentirely 
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a temporary working Government and sentative of all Greek associations and viewed with understandable concern the 
£i would not deal with questions of inter- currents of opinion. acceptance of Italian co-belligerency, 

nal politics, which are, as King Peter has On March 16 King George and M. M. Tsouderos making a long statement 
declared, the inseparable life of the people Tsouderos, the Greek Premier, arrived on the matter on October 15. “ . . . If, 

themselves in the country and which they in Cairo to settle disturbances among henceforth, in this policy of co-belliger- 

will in agreement with our democratic the Greek armed forces in the Middle ency,” he said, <£ questions concerning 

King determine and settle for them- East. The same day, as a result of con- - the political and administrative life of 

selves.” King Peter and his Government versations among Greeks representing our country are not touched, and Greece 

arrived in Cairo on September 29. ever y political party and the armed is not denied the priority to which she is 

Following the acceptance of Italy as forces, including Partisans still fighting entitled, I am certain that we Greeks 

a co-belligerent in the war against in Greece, and the consequent resigna- will continue to fight for the common 

Germany, Dr. Ivan Tchok, speaking for tion of five members, the. Cabinet was victory without criticism.” 

the Yugoslav Government on October 18, reshuffled, though without affecting the A fine gesture designed to promote 

demanded the incorporation of Trieste position of M. Tsouderos. The new unity, especially among the Greek 

into post-war Yugoslavia on the Government was centred in Cairo. patriots who were then unfortunately 

grounds that its entire hinterland was The fall of Fascism in Italy was intent on liquidating one another, was 

ethnographically Yugoslav and its naturally hailed as a joyous event by the made by King George in a letter to 

Italian population “ artificial.” Greek Government, who were fully con- M. Tsouderos on November 8. He said 

A Royal decree of November 23 suited regarding armistice terms and that when the time came he would again 

abrogated the “ Law for the Protection whose representative had been present consult the Government regarding the 

of the State,” which, introduced by the signing of the Armistice at Gen. question of his return to liberated 

King Alexander in 1928 to strengthen Eisenhower’s H.Q. Nevertheless, it Greece, this being interpreted as a 

Ms authoritarian regime, gave the 
Government almost unlimited powers 
against the Opposition and had been 
used with great severity. “ This step,” 
said the official Yugoslav announce- 
ment, “ has laid a solid foundation for 
the unhampered and free expression of 
the will of the broad masses with regard 
to the future organization of a demo- 
cratic Yugoslavia.” 

Meanwhile, the differences between 
the Chetniks and the Partisans in 
Yugoslavia (see Chapter 273) resulted 
in political warfare between the exiled 
Yugoslav Government in Cairo and the 
Partisans, who used the Free Yugoslav 
radio as their mouthpiece. Charges 
and accusations, met with counter- 
charges, were bandied to and fro. 



Marshal Tito formed a Government on 
December 4r, repudiated next day by the 
exiled Government, which also itself was 
repudiated on December 22 by the Anti- 
Fascist National Council, the political 
body representative of all sections sup- 
porting Tito. Appeals for unity, of 

which there were many, had no effect. 

■ 'i Lack of unity, not only among the 
; patriots fighting the enemy in Greece 
: but also among themselves, was one 
, : ; of the problems facing 

: V;‘V, GREECE the , exiled Greek 

*v Government during 

• 1943. On January 21, 1943, the Greek 
v Cabinet issued an announcement in 
London outlining its post-war plans for , 
hj : a National Government ; a programme 
; repeated on My 4 by King George of 
HeBeh#; # a , broadcast ; 'ite, 


YUGOSLAV BOMBER UNIT IN U.S.A. 

President Roosevelt taking part in the dedication at Washington of four Liberator bombers, 
to be flown by a newly formed Yugoslav unit, 40 strong, of the U.S, Army Air Forces. He 
said, ‘May these planes fulfil their mission . ... to drop bombs on our common enemy 
. . . to deliver to your compatriots much-needed supplies.* Below, King Peter accepts 
the Liberators. Behind him is Maj.-Gen. Ralph Royce, commanding U.S. Forces, Middle East. 



cession to the demand of some sections 
of the Greek populace for a plebiscite on 
the question of monarchy to precede 
the King’s return to Greece. 

4 On December 14 M. Tsouderos out- 
lined his Government’s programme for 
post-war Greece and the vital matter of 
the stabilization of the Balkans, thus : 
(1) preparations for King George's re- 
turn ; (2) a coalition of exiled parties 
and those still remaining in Greece in the 
, period immediately following liberation ; 
(3) development of a Balkan Union ; (4) 
economic security of the Balkans ; (5) 
final welding of Greece’s internal unity. 

Meanwhile, internecine warfare con- 
tinued among the Greek patriots. 
Direct appeals for unity made by 
M. Tsouderos and King George on 
October 28 and on December 21 had 
little effect; the message broadcast by 
M. Sophocles Venizeles (Minister for 
Marine) in early December — <£ the pur- 






GREEKS IN TRAINING 
Greek units, formed of men who escaped 
when Axis forces overran Greece and of 
Greeks who rallied from all over the world 
to their country's call, saw service in the 
campaigns of the Western Desert. Here, 
a detachment undergoing special training 
with armoured cars learns about main- 
tenance of radio equipment. 

suit of political ends while the struggle 
for liberty is proceeding, and claims to 
monopolize the national struggle, cannot 
be permitted ” — was no more effective. 

Another source of grave trouble was 
the systematic efforts of the Bulgarians 
to denationalize the Greek territory 
under their occupation, some 15,000 
Greeks having been massacred up to 
March 25, 1943, in Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on March 24, Mr. Richard 
Law, Under-Seeretary of the Foreign 
Office, said, “ H.M. Government regard 
as null and void any legislation br other 
acts by the Bulgarian Government 
aimed at Bulgarizing the Greek territory 
they coyet* ; * The Greek ? Govern-, 


pensibnsto thefamilies of fflthosekilled 
since the enemy occupation, the rate 
'being- the;' same of/ 

Grbek sbl^^ killed 

of eadle& | 
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WITH THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS FORCES OVERSEAS 
Germany overran the Netherlands in 1940 ; Japan swept through the Netherlands East Indies in 1942. But Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) and Curasao, as well as some of the smaller East Indian islands, remained free. Above, Dutch- 
manned coastal batteries at Curasao, where big installations refine crude oil from Venezuela for the use of the United 
Nations. Curasao has a well-armed and well-trained militia, but owing to, the importance of her oil refineries and her 
port facilities, she accepted Allied military aid for the duration of the war. Below, Royal Netherlands Indies troops 
on active service during 1943 in one of the islands not occupied by the Japanese in their 1942 advance. 
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Chapter 275 

CRUSHING DEFEAT OF THE U-BOAT 

The history of the Merchant Service in 1943 was very different from that of 
1942 (see Chapter 242). In July of that year enemy sinkings reached their 
highest since 1939. But the turn of the year marked the turn in this phase 
of the war: not only was Allied shipbuilding outstripping Allied losses , but 
losses were decreasing — until in the first half of September no allied ships 
were lost anywhere by U-boat action , a record for this war and the last 


T he U-boat was defeated in 1943. 
That year saw the culmination of 
over three-and-half years' con- 
stant, bitter struggle, a struggle against 
as great a threat to Britain as the threat 


of invasion in 1940 ; after the defeat 
of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain, 
the U-boat represented the enemy's 
one hope of victory over the Western 
Powers. “ The defeat of the U-boat 
and the improvement of the margin of 
shipbuilding resources are the prelude to 
all aggressive operations." Those words 
of Mr. Churchill were quoted in Chapter 
242 ; they may be repeated to give 
the measure of achievement at sea in 
1943. A more gradual affair than the 
victories on land or in the air, or in a 
naval engagement, it passed largely un- 
hailed, and its significance tended to be 
overlooked at the time. But it shaped 
the events of the whole of the Anglo- 
American war effort. 

How was the defeat of the U-boat 
accomplished ? No single feature of 
this complex and diversified form of 
warfare was responsible for the success ; 
it was the combination of invention, 
strategy, experience, training, diplo- 
macy and sheer strength. New weapons 
and new tactics were used. Naval and 
air crews, and merchant ships' gunners, 
became more and more efficient in 
defence and attack. New bases were 
gained. But, above all, the strength 
of convoy protection was greatly in- 
creased, and most significantly increased 
/ in the air. The convoy system, indeed, 
was finally vindicated. 1 / 

■■ -As recorded in Chapter 242, the Ger- k 
man submarine campaign reached its 
. , peak in the second half of 1942. ■ Though 

Allied Losses ^ Allied losses were 
, , Continue to reduced 

: be Too High ®ecemW:Qf that year 
v /: ' r : •;* / " y . ■ - 1 and : ;the first two ri; 

, ; ; months ;1 of , 1943, they were .still t at h' :;>! 
• ■ v ''.The'ibalance'hflb^s#':;'^ 


tons a month, even if you can show a 
favourable balance at the end of a year. 
The waste of precious cargoes, the destruc- 
tion of so many noble ships, the loss of 
hero’c crews all combine to constitute a 
repulsive and sombre panorama. We can- 
not possibly rest content with losses on this 
scale, even though they are outweighed by 
new building, even if they are not for that 
reason mortal in character.” 


In January the Canadian Chief of 
Naval Staff, Vice-Admiral Percy W. 
Nelles, gave the warning : “We have 
reason to believe German submarine 
strength is increasing." He put the gain 
at something more than 10 a month. 
“ We are still far from winning the war 
against the submarine," the New York 



Times declared, adding that “our losses 
in this battle, in fact, imperil what we 
have managed to gain in every other 
battle." Another leading American 
newspaper wrote : “ The submarine 

defence is just about holding the 
enemy at the present time ; it is not 
yet fighting a winning battle." In 
London an International Seamen’s Con- 
ference called for greater protection by 
shore-based and ship-based aircraft, 
more effective grouping of fast and slow 
convoys, and a vigorous offensive 
action against the submarine menace at 
sea and on land, in particular by bom- 
bardment ... of the naval bases 
of submarines . . . and the indus- 

trial establishments concerned with the 
building and repairing of submarines." 

On both sides of the Atlantic the 
authorities were pressed to reveal the 
extent of the losses suf- 
fered. Under the title, < Peril 
Peril at Sea, the * at Sea* 
London Economist 
described the submarine war as “ the 
one successful offeusive which Hitler is 
still waging." The principle of convoy 
protection, it was noted, was defence. 
“ With the aid of radio detection and 
sufficient aircraft, it may be possible to 
turn defence into attack far more than 
has yet been done. . . ; . The only 
sure means of winning this struggle is 
to bring the German underwater, navy 
to battle and to destroy itJV ;Th^^qim 
were prophetic : 



the' U-boat 

the rate of hillings had beeal steadiiy 
;■ lowered. The steady diminution in the 
’’ destruction wrought by the U-boats was 

I' ; ,ysrar,U- ;; i. -iri'-' ; ;-<3f 

v Commons ouEebniary 11^1943. 






CARRIER ESCORT FOR AN ALLIED CONVOY 

H M S Avenge*- ana H M S Biter * m stormy weatner flghters ranged on r pitching 
flight decks They we r e two 01 38 auxiliary i-arr c-s of about 1 0 000 tonis trans erred fo** convov 
escort duty from the U S Navj to the Royal Navy unaer Lease Lend Avenger a cor er^d 
merchantman was lost durin^ the landing operations in F ench Xorth Xfnca in November 
1942 Aircraft of Bite plajed a big pa t in a bitter Atlantic convoy oatfle m May 1943 

was legaided a* the synl oi ncncwed tie line of Ubjit destruction htl 
offence 4 lie dir w ill rone w hen I been us ng «teadih During tin pit 
shall offer Churchill a tar^t 1 tte sub a iou* 12 months, he said, the kills had 
marine wai,” Doemtz drclued, thu-at exceeded those fop the w hole or the mar 
emng at the same time to ^mash the up to then, mink in the last half of that 

British supply sea hue mith a nem sub- penod the desti notion late had been 

marine weapon” Captain TSolfgaiu xncitased by 25 per cent Mr Alexander 
Lucth, U-boat ace, said that Germany added the maimng that setbacks and 

had 4 an important intention” mhich period* of htaw loss might still be 

would be put into all U boats and encountered The enemy are bound 

enable them to resume their fight to make great efforts to altei the piesent 

against Allied shipping ” situation ” 

But Albed losses weu reduced m Similar m aiiungs against o\ er optnn- 
Januaiy and Febiuan The following ism mue made in the United States 
month, howeter, them again rose shai ply But it was the Pnme Mimster, Mr 
Heavy — -though they did not Churchill, mho tcntatrvely and pro- 

Smkm&s reai ^ ^e \ery high phetically gave the turn of e^nts its 

m March tora ^ s P nii g historical perspective In the House of 

and summer of 1942, Commons on June 8 he confiimed that 
duiing mhich year the monthly figure 44 m May, for the first time, oui killings 
had been some 600,000 tons gross of U-boats substantially outnumbered 
March losses, it mas stated, meie sub- the TJ-lg>at output” — 30 submarines 
stantially exceeded bj new construe- had been destroyed 44 That,” he added, 
txon , but at this time new ships weie may be a fateful milestone ” And it 
being constructed m Umted Nations' 
shipyaids at a rate of about 1,100,000 
tons gioss a month The Germans 
claimed that $51,6GG tom of Allied ship- 
ping was sunk m March April saw some 
improvement m the situation , the 
guarded official description was that 
44 sinkings weie low tompaied with 
March” German claims dropped to 
415,000 tons 

The turn of the tide came in May 
1943 — and it was maiked pimcipally 
by success m offence rather than 


On July 10 a statement was issued 
simultaneously from Downing Street 
and the White House which revealed 
that the losses of Albed and neutral 
merchant ships from submarine attacks 
m June weie the lowest since America 
entered the war in December 1941, and 
that losses at sea from all forms of 
enemy action were the lowest since the 
war began (the best record of any 
formei month for which official figures 
weie issued was under 100,000 tons 


muounced, wt c to be the only one-, 
to be node on bchilt of the Buti h ind 
Ame Kin Go\ ciiimtn + s Th* puipo>e 
w to a\ oi 1 conflict ng or unauthorized 
i a poiN — ofhcpl, ^emi othci tl md un 
offinal— being issued on both 'udes 
of ih<" Atlantic about the mti-U bent 
v ar tnd the m< thuds and dexices em 
plowed m it The enemy, by piecing 
togetlpi poitionx of the^e statements, ' 
4 was pointed out, 4 mt\ g ] ean more 
mfoimation than is deniable about 
these affairs” So far as the general 
picture was concerned, howeaei, the 
public was in this way gi\en the fii&t 
opportunity to follow the eouise of the 
war at sea with the aid of regular, 
official repoits since pubkcation of the 
figures of shipping losses was suspended 
by the British Admiralty m the summer 
ot 1941 

The new situation at sea was soon 
reflected m the marine insurance market 
Early m June a new “schedule” of 
war nsk rates on cargo was issued in 
London which showed „ , , 
mote numexous, more e ^ 10n 
widespiead and. perhaps R .“ ^ 

larger reductions m 
rates than any previous schedules for 
a very long time The most striking 
feature was to be found m the case 
of voyages through the Mediterranean 
For three years such voyages had 
been excluded from the schedule 
altogether. By the end of May 1943 
the Germans and Ilalians had been 
thrown out of North Africa The 
Italian island of Pantelleria, devastated 
from the air and on the verge of sur- 
render, had already been lendered 
harmless The Mediterranean had been 


defence In a special statement made m 
the House of Commons on June 2, the 
First Loid of the Admiralty ie waled 
that the number of U boats destroyed 
in May had probably exceeded the num 
bei brought into service 46 Certamly 
May is the best month of the wai foi 
kills so far,” Mr A V Alexander 
declared He went on to disclose how 


gross sunk m March 1940) 

This was the first of the reports on 
the war at sea to be issued theieafter 
on the lOfch of each month under the 
authority of the Pnme Mimster and 
Mi Roosevelt Apart from specially 
authorized announcements 45 or duly 
censored accounts of particular incidents 
or actions,” these statements, it was 


reopened as a route for 44 commercial 
tia&c ” Voyages to Aden and the Red 
Sea reappeared in the schedules of 
insurance against war risks at a rate of 
10 per cent via the Mediterranean for 
corresponding destinations via the Cape 
of Good Hope the rate was 15 per cent 
44 Allied shipping now moves almost 
unmolested from one end of the Mediter- 


%14A 


^ i < n 1 1 tl e othf r W ai 

St ri t irv 1 ihxoC W *1 usk nibuianre 
-i+ts cn ctti 1 1 onus were aKo r< duce t, 
il it v\ I 4 * not a ole tint Lmted Ring 
dom eas* <■ ) ist j 0 ts n ap]_ c n d m + lie 
scltdules for o\ tineas vovages on a 
par with west and south coast ports 

Lloit Vlltv had become as sate 
for Uli d ^hipping as the Bristol 
Channel Undent nters, as ahv aa s were 
conducting their business noi on hopes 
o^ anticipations nor on the more 
optimistic assuiances of high officials 
it was results — improved claims e\ 
penence — which had justified the 
amendments 

A combination of developments en- 
abled the Allies to surmount the sub- 


they wut e ilicl w is tu 1 1 d 11 1 nc t 
The a sseKci nnl tnunb 1 r f Vhtci 
^pjttm 0 anl toiptdo pine uid x h( 
<=■0011 piovtd their worth r» nr nc as 
well a& attach It tins time incie sed 
patrols of hoie r> istd VLB ( ml > 11 ^ 
range) mciait 0 1 rating horn both 
ides of the Atlantic, had forced the 
U boat packs to concentrate thm 
attacks m the imddb of the Atlantic 
outside the bombers 5 range they had 
already been dirven from Cheir once 
4 4 happy hunting ground 5 on "he 
United States Atlantic seaboard and the 
Caribbean (see Chapter 214) In May 
the German radio spokesman, "Vice- 
Admiral Luetzow, explaining the re- 
duced success of the U boats, said 


subm lines had often escaped because 
semiring warships coula not be spued 
to cam ho an then attacks without 
exposing the convov to even gif iter 
danger thiouni inadequate protection 
than those it already sufieied 
Little, of course, was mealed of 
achievements m the field of scientific 
m\ ention But m Februaiy it w as dis 
closed that new methods of detecting 
I boats on the surface at night or m 
fog were 111 use and that these msfcru 
mentb were particulaily \aluable to 
anti submanne aiicraft 
Six months latei some details were 
published of a sfciet weapon descubed 
as a powerful searchlight earned by 
Coastal Command air 


marine menace Early m the year it 
was rev ealed that for some months the 
highest priority had been given to the 
construction of convoy escort craft 
To some extent the new policy impinged 
on the mercantile shipbuilding pro- 
grammes m Britain, and to a lesser 
extent m the United States and Canada, 
the theory being that a ship saved was 
better than a ship built The corvettes, 
which had been bmlt m considerable 
numbers foi convoy duties, were gradu- 
ally superseded m the construction 
programme by new, faster and better- 
armed vessels known as frigates (see 
Chapter 2S4) 

Then gradually there came rnto 
service what was perhaps an even moie 
effective weapon — airciaft carriers for 


4 It is true that aircraft based on the 
coasts of both sides of the Atlantic 
cover a large part of the ocean, bvt there 
is still a laige gap which they cannot 
leach ” The escort carriers helped to 
cover that gap 

Britain's Coavtal Command was also 
steadily extending the lange of its 
convoy protection, opeiating sometimes 
1,000 miles from base (see page 2658) 
It was not until the end of July, how 
ever, that a new and significant stage 
was leached when a long range Libei at or 
on an operational sortie from Newfound- 
land, was diverted in mid ocean and 
ordered to land at a Coastal Command 
station m Northern Ireland 44 The 
Atlantic Gap” had virtually disap- 
peared 


craft known as the Leigh Light 
Leigh Light Squadrons Squadrons 
The searchlight could 
throw on the water a beam many 
millions of candle-power m st length 
It was at night that the submarines 
suifaced for chaigmg then batteries, 
as well as for cruising to the opera- 
tional aieas in mid Atlantic The 
new weapon was described as 4 the 
keystone of the success m the air offen- 
siv e against U boats m the Atlantic, 
wheie a high percentage of attacks to 
sightings has been achieved m dark- 
ness 5 The searchlight was developed 
by Wing Commander H ae V Leigh, 
0 B E , DFC The offensive against 
the submanne was being carried out 
dav and night 


Aircraft convoy bervice The 
new vessels, built m 
^ _ large numbers in the 

nvoy uty United States, had been 
dovetailed into the highly organized 
shipbuilding programme by utilizing 
merchant ship hulls still m the 
construction stage Their success had 
already been proved by earlier con- 
versions But now the building of escort 
carriers, or 44 Woolworth ” carriers, as 


And all the time surface piotection 
was also being increased It became 
possible for units to detach themselves 
from a convoy to continue fighting 
U-boats while the convoy proceeded 
with still adequate protection Before, 


j&amer in rue year reierenees were 
made to 44 a new tvpe of anti-submarine 
device ” m use by the U S Navy which 
was 4 moie effective than the standard 
depth charges” It could be used m 
conjunction with depth charges to 


COASTAL COMMAND ON ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL 
A Liberator of Coastal Command m flight above a tanker bringing oil to Britain keeping watch 
for U-boats, and ready to attack at any sign of the enemy During 1943 Coastal Command 
flew over 40,000 sorties (more than 100 a day) on anti-submanne and convoy escort duty, sinking 
more U-boats in that one year than in the whole period September 1939 to the end of 1942 


Pho’o Bntish Offwial 



provide a “ double-barrelled barrage/' 
Early in May it was announced from 
Washington that five U-boats had been 
sunk in the Atlantic while they were 
attacking a west-bound convoy. 4; One 
of them was sunk/' it was added, by 
a new weapon, the nature of which is a 
closely guarded secret.'' In July a 
German-controlled French paper stated 
that the Reich had temporarily ceased 
its undersea offensive. The British, it 
was explained, had recently used a 
“ new submarine mine ” which was 
particularly efficacious. “ Whether 
dropped by a destroyer or aeroplane 
it finds its mark to very great depths." 
The U-boats, it was added, had been 
recalled and would he equipped with 
44 special devices to permit them to 
resume their work with increased 
power." 


It was not enough to provide more 
weapons of defence and attack, to 
employ new devices and tactics. The 
effective use of each depended on 


Anti -U-Boat 
Campaign 
by Allies 


achieving the greatest 
measure of co-opera- 
tion, on the one 
hand, between naval 


staffs on both sides of the Atlantic 


and, on the other, between the sea 
and air forces involved in the battle. 


On March 16 it was announced that a 


conference of American, British and 
Canadian officers had recently been 
held in Washington under the chair- 
manship of Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 


States Fleet — “ one of a series of 



ANTI-U-BOAT CHIEF 

Speaking at Weston-super-Mare on Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, disclosed that Capt. C. P. 
Clarke, of Somerset (above), was the man 
who for two years had directed the success- 
ful Allied operations against U-boats. 

Photo, G.P.U. 

achieved between the air and sea forces, 
a powerful factor in the success, was 
described by Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Secretary of State for Air : 

The Battle of the Atlantic is not a series 
of single combats between the U-boat and 
the aircraft or the warship, but is made 
up of prolonged engagements over thousands 
of miles of sea, in which the work of the 
surface forces is at every stage integrated 
with the work of aircraft. The aircraft 


and the escort v^sei are nicely comple- 
mentary ; the escort vessel carries a bigger 
punch, and can track down a U-boat, once 
detected, even though submerged, but the 
range of vision of the escort vessel is limited ; 
tho aircraft is lass certain of its kill but has, 
of course, an immensely greater range of 
vision and a better chance of surprising the 
enemy. A convoy may be assailed along 
the whole route across the ocean, first by 
U-boats and then by bombers and, at every 
stage, the work of the air and escort vessels 
on tho surface is interlocked. Never has 
there been a happier period of relations 
between the Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force than in the past year. 

It was not until November 1943 that 
the name of one of the chief figures 
behind the anti-U-boat campaign was 
revealed. Captain C, P. Clarke, who at 
the age of 45 had for two years been 
Director of Operations against the 
enemy U-boats, was credited by Mr. 
A. V. Alexander with 4 4 an important 
share in the great success we have 
hewn out of the massive danger which 
confronted us." 


The offensive spirit which marked 
operations at sea had its prelude in 
the increasingly heavy air raids on 
German submarine bases, shipyards 


and engine works from 
the beginning of the 
year. Including the 
activities of Coastal 


Offensive 
Operations by 
Sea and Air 


Command at sea, the U-boat war 


represented the chief preoccupation of 
the R.A.F., while the United States 
Army Air Force joined in with day- 
light attacks on bases and building 
yards at Lorient and Bordeaux, St. 
Nazaire and elsewhere. The heaviest 


Allied conferences which have been , 
and will continue to be held, in order 
that all phases of the anti-U-boat cam- 
, paign can be kept constantly under 
review, that information and views can 
; be exchanged and that anti-U-boat 
•i . measures can be adjusted to best advan- 
% tage." It was, added that complete 
agreement .was reached; on- the policy ; , 
to' be : pursued in, "the protection of 0 
| : i ;JHied'?';shippmg i 'the;,;:Atfetic';, iand ■ 1 
the^best: ; m^tho%” of ^dmpldyipgrthn 1 / 
^ Allied; escort ; vessels; i 

, iircralt in ' 'SefeaMhg / ffcpV'l 
Naval and air staffs 
country were represented. . > / : 

'H. , ikPliiStf/A 

.Atlantic ■; 



attack yet delivered against the main 
base early in February was the eighth 
which Lorient had received in less than 
a month and the 56th since the 
summer of 1940. Within a week an- 
other 1,000-ton raid had been launched, 
followed by a further powerful attack 
three days later (s^illus., page 2660). 

Before the close of the year one 
more , vital influence joined in the 
44 combination of developments w which 
pronounced the doom of Germany’s 
submarine effort. On October 12 the 
Prime Minister announced that, under 
the terms of a treaty dating' back to 
1373, the Portuguese Government had 
agreed to grant Britain! facilities in tie ! : 
Azores which would “ enable better 
protection to be given to/ merchant 

^skraice : ' ; of ; success; ■: For J the first 1 ; 
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route for the convoys, with its natural the development of new weapons and 
hazards for ships in the winter months new tactics, the perfection of orgamza- : 
and severities for the crews. The tasks . tion,: the effort to close the “-Atlantic 
of the Allied naval squadrons were gap.” \ In the narrower perspective of 
eased ; for the U-boats the hazards were the actual battles at sea the offensive 
•multiplied. (See also Chapter 268.) spirit was again the distinguishing 
On Oct. 11 it was disclosed that the feature, i “ There are so many U-boats 
“ Timiz,” most powerful battleship in > employed now,” the Prime Minister ! 

, the German fleet, .had been torpedoed said early in June, * that; if :i is almost 
1 ; and seriously - damaged ■' in a during : impossible not to runjihip one or- other ; 
: ; attack by British midget ; snbnlarines. of /these great screens of U-boats which 
1 (see Ohapter * 284) .y > moSf;;,,dangefdus s^rhad';' ^out, ; ;:a^$hetefere- you have 

"to, ( 

been lifted. A rhonth ;]&evioiMy ; ;tbe ; is ho reason why we shod^ regfeet t3jiaf; : 

guns of Malta. The whole situation at' voys that the TJ-boats nan 4 best be 

i ^Nctohs *= whichl hained success at sea — attack, i " 


In order to keep their U-boat packs at sea, 
the Germans used big supply submarines to 
take fuel, victuals and ammunition to sub- 
marines preying on Allied shipping, i. A 
pipeline, brought across from the supply 
submarine by rubber dinghy, is drawn aboard 
the U-boat to refuel her tanks, 2. Dinghy 
plying between supply vessel and ocean- 
going U-boat on the high seas. 3. Bringing 
torpedoes aboard : they have been floated 
across from the supply ship. 

Photos, Planet News; Associated Press 

At the beginning of the year few 
large convoys crossed the Atlantic 
without running into, a U-boat : paek. 

, Some only of the great battles which 
developed were, described at the, time; 
The U-boats generally shadowed the. 
convoy in the daytime, looking -fpr*. 
stragglers, and attackedficrcciy ht^ights; 
• Or under cover of bad weather. In Mtuy . ; 
1 . came tl^e ^nhouhcomchf of; fottr T^lbpatS; ; v 
, _ stok---4here ; / were/; eix “:pf pb^ies;”^;; , 
; in the course of one ’OOnyOjf' 
the largest and longest up to that time. 

A brief action described by pne of the 

■ officers of a corvette was typical of fho 

■ fight : ; .-y-/ 1$: y % 

We had dropped a full load ph one U-hoibfc, 

< then almost initahtaneously saw torpedoes 
‘ ■frpm' 1 . , } , ®eyen/we&e ; 

flred altogether. , . She subjner^M and we ^ 

^ : on& // 



fore end to get at the 4-in. grin. We gave 
him the works at about 100 yards. 

By now we were doing the tightest turns — 
all but bending ourselves in two to keep 
inside the Jerry’s turning circle. But it was 
all up with him. His periscope was smashed 
and his bows began to go up. Men were 
swimming about waving torches. In the 
middle of all this we got another contact 
and when we came back the submarine had 
sunk. 


communique described bow, later in 
May, combined forces of escort ships 
and aircraft of the Royal Navy and 
of aircraft of Coastal Command 44 suc- 
cessfully defended valuable Atlantic 
convoys against one of the fiercest and 
most sustained offensives ever mounted 
by U-boats.” The battle ranged over 
hundreds of miles and extended inter- 


led destroyers and corvettes to other 
U-boats spotted from the air. 

The following month it was possible 
to report that u complete shore to shore 
air cover, provided by carrier-borne 
aircraft working in co-operation with 
land-based aircraft,” had assured the 
passage of another valuable convoy 
across the Atlantic “ without interfer- 


Off and on over a period of eight 
days more than 30 determined attacks 
were delivered by the U-boats. The 
convoy suffered some damage, it was 
stated, but the majority of the mer- 
chantmen reached port, in safety. In a 
10-day period about this time Coastal 
Command bombers on patrol sank for 
certain five U-boats, one near Iceland, 
two in the Ray of Biscay, the others 
along the western approaches. 

An official Admiralty and Ai r Ministry 


mitten tly throughout five days and five 
nights. Two U-boats were destroyed, 
three probably destroyed and others 
damaged. So effective was the anti- 
submarine offensive on this occasion 
that most of the engagements were 
fought many miles from the convoys 
and 97 per cent of the ships reached 
harbour without having been molested. 
Aircraft of the Fleet Aar Arm from the 
carrier H.M.S. 44 Biter ” first spotted 
the U-boats. They attacked and they 


ence from powerful forces of U-boats.” 
A few weeks later it was revealed 
that a force of between 25 and 
30 U-boats, concentrated in a North 
Atlantic shipping' lane, had been sub- 
jected to such relentless assaults by 
surface ships and aircraft that the 
enemy was denied the opportunity to 
launch even one attack against a large 
east-bound convoy. 

In the three months May, June and 
July more than 90 German submarines 
were destroyed. The July statement 
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issued by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 

Churchill revealed that ^ 

i6 , , , j n , Transatlantic 

the steady now of 

transatlantic supplies TT , ^ , 
on ’the greatest scale Unmolested 
has continued unmolested, and such 
sinkings as have taken place in 
distant areas have had but an 
insignificant effect on the conduct of 
the war by the Allies.” The Allies’ 
conduct of the war in July included the 
invasion of Sicily. For that operation 
and subsequent reinforcements, over 
§j§||§ 2,500 vessels were gathered together. 

Troop transports, supply ships and land- 
ing craft proceeded through the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean waters with scarcely 
any interference from U-boats. The 
official statement revealed that only 
about 80,000 tons of the huge armada 
were sunk. Altogether, July was 
u probably our most successful month” : 
imports were high, shipping losses 
moderate, and U-boat sinkings heavy. 

In August the shipping losses con- 
tinued to decrease ; Admiral Luetzow 
confessed that the 44 Allies have the 
upper hand.” There were fewer U-boats 
operating— -but the official statement 
was able, to claim the astonishing record 
that more U-boats had been sunk than ; 
merchant ships. For four months up 
to September 18, Mr. Churchill revealed 
on Sept, 21, no merchant vessel was sunk 
by enemy action in the North Atlantic,,; ' 

, The submarine offensive was resumed 
in mid-September. The official state- 
ment for that montH, however, recorded 
that the average merchant ship losses , 
from all causes in September ■ and 
Ai^gust together made the best record 

V--, v. ■ P,t ; of xthe war Op September 21 Mr. ; 
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LAST MOMENTS 
WITH THE U-BOATS 

Over 150 German submarines 
were sunk between May and 
October 1943. 1. A U-boat, 

brought to the surface by 
depth charges from H.M. 
corvette ‘ Starwort ’ and other 
ships. Her crew has lined up 
ready to dive overboard as 
their vessel begins to sink 
stem first. 2. Another, one of 
six destroyed by aircraft of 
Coastal Command, photo- 
graphed by one of the attack- 
ing planes flying at low level 
a few seconds before she 
sank. 3. Bows of a third 
vessel sinking in the Bay of 
Biscay after an attack with 
depth charges by a Halifax 
of Coastal Command. 4. A 
ring of oil on the surface 
where an Australian Sunder- 
land flying-boat sank yet an- 
other U-boat — one of five 
* kills ’ in 10 days. 
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SHIPS IN CONVOY 

During the first fortnight of September 
1943 hot ofte Allied ship was sunk by a 
U-boat — a period : without precedent 
m this 'War;- or the last, said. Miv 
"Churchill,;'' arid during the whole year " ‘ 
U-boats destroyed only. 40 per cent of the 
merchant tonnage they sank in 1942. 
Surface ships and aircraft, both shore- ; , 
based and carrier-borne, combined to . 
produce this result. Top, a . cruiser 
keeps constant watch over an ; Atlantic 
convoy. Centre* enemy irircralt in, the 
Bay. of Biscay bomb a convoy at subset. ■■ 
U-boats/ joined in the ; attack, but both 
j^anes arid ^bmarinea were! driven' off ' . " 








SALVAGE OPERATIONS IN THE RED SEA 
This huge floating dry dock, sunk by the Italians in Massawa harbour before the British occupied 
Eritrea in April .1941, was salvaged and restored to service by American workmen under the 
direction of Capt. Edward Ellsberg, U.S. Navy salvage expert. The Axis freighter alongside 
was one of a number reclaimed from the Red Sea and put into service again for the United Nations. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 


A similar end to the motor vessel 
“ Regensburg ” (8,068 tons) was an- 
nounced at the same time. Also bound 
from the Far East, she was intercepted 
by H.M.S. 44 Glasgow between Green- 
land and Iceland. Most of her crew 
were drowned. The 44 Glasgow ” was 
also involved in a spirited action which 
centred round the attempt of another 
blockade runner to make the French 
coast. She was a fast, modem ship 
of about 5,000 tons. A Sunderland 
flying boat spotted her making for a 
port in the Bay of Biscay. This was 
on December 27. The cruisers 44 Glas- 
gow and " Enterprise ” were detailed 
to intercept. But later the same day 
the blockade runner was attacked by 
aircraft, set on fire and eventually sunk. 
The next morning 11 German destroy- 
ers were seen making for the scene 
of the action, presumably to keep a 
rendezvous with the merchant ship. 
The British cruisers made contact in 


renewed “ offensive ” was demonstrated 
by the fact that the tonnage losses 
from all causes in October were the 
second lowest of any month of the war. 

In the three months from the beginning 
of August about 60 U-boats were 
destroyed — a larger number than the 
merchant ships sunk by U-boat action. 

The October statement, however, 
disclosed that the Germans had intro- 
duced new U-boat weapons and new 
tactics. One of the new weapons was a 
bomb in the form of a rocket-assisted 
glider which was released from a con- 
siderable height and guided to its target 
by the parent aircraft. It could be 
used, however, only against ships 
operating near the enemy coastline. 
Another new weapon spoken of was an 
acoustic torpedo which, directed by the 
propeller vibrations of the ship attacked, 
was said to slant upwards to strike the 
vessel in the stem. 

But at the close of , the year there 
had been too marked change in the 
favourable turn of events wMch began 

U-Boats in the spring. Although, 

on the. whole, the 
;■ U-boats had become 
; : Cautl0u8 . ' more cautious, they 
made further efforts to interrupt the ; 
vast flow of supplies across the Atlantic. 
On one occasion : submarine packs 
attempting, to attack- three Atlantic/.! 
convoys’ over a ; period of about a 
week, were driven off with the loss of 
six , U-boats before . any; of the attacks 1 \ 
had developed. Communiques issued ;/ 

:| ; mghts, : five U-Boats, were destroyed hnd/.. 


per cent of the ships escorted reached 
port in safety. 

Several attempts were made by the 
enemy during the year to run the 
blockade of the European coastline. 
The sinking of a large German vessel 
in the Atlantic was announced at the 
beginning of January. The armed 
merchant ship 44 Silvaplana ” (4,793 
tons), with a cargo of rubber and tin 
from the Far East, was intercepted in 
April by H.M.S. 4 4 Adventure ” -about 
200 miles off Cape Finisterre and scuttled 
herself. The crew and more than 100 
German Navy men were taken prisoner. 


the early afternoon and a running fight 
developed in which the destroyers fled 
for their bases. Three were sunk. 

The sinking of two medium-sized 
United States passenger and cargo 
ships early in February with heavy loss 
of life was announced ^ _ 

by theTLS. Navy -De- ® mklngof f 

partment. The vessels c^adsf ’° 
were torpedoed in the 
North Atlantic within a few days of each 
other. More than 850 people, mostly 
Service personnel, were killed or drowned. 

Many months later it was learned 
that the Canadian Pacific, passenger, 





Imei Empress of C imrh ot 21 A 00 
tor^ was sunk b\ ^n Italian submninc 
oft the West ( oast A Mm a in "Much 
^he was enmn^ tioops, na^al poison 
nel It ilnn piibonrib and lctugce^ 
There wtic about sOO dinners Ihe 
submaiin w uucL until the list man 
had hit the ship before opening fiie, but 
10) died before lescue ^hips am c cl 
In Ain the Tapancst tuipcdocd and 
Mnh the hospital ship 4 bent am ” It 
w xs bofoie dawn and the c Contain 5 

BLOCKADE-RUNNER'S END 

On Decerrber 27 1943 a Sunderland flymg- 
boat reported a blockade runner a fast 
modern ship of about 5 000 tons apparently 
inward bound for a French west coast poit 
Aircraft on patrol were diverted to the area 
the cruisers Glasgow and Enter- 
prise prepared to intercept and bombers 
o £ Coastal Command were dispatched A 
Liberator from a Czechoslovak squadion hit 
the blockade runner her stem burst into 
flame explosions followed and she sank 
enveloped in fire and smoke (below) 
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SHE SCUTTLED HERSELF 
Spotted some 200 miles off Cape Finisterre 
on April 10 T 943 and ordered to stop by 
H M S Adventure the German armed 
ship 1 Silvaplana (4 793 tons) was 
scuttled and abandoned by her crew She 
was attempt ng to run the blockade with 
a cargo of rubber and tin from the Far East 
Above, some of 1 Adventure’s crew 
watch the end of the scuttled ship 

was fully illuminated, clearly marked 
with a Bed Cross on either side of the 
hull and funnel and on the poop The 
vessel was 40 miles east of Brisbane, 
Australia, and was sailing unescoited 
Visibility was good Of more than 300 
people on board, 268 lost their lives 
Throughout 1943 the supply line to 
Northern Bussia was maintained 
agamst hazards of weather and attacks 
of the enemy such as weie described m 
Chapter 242 4 huge flow of supplies 

went by ship into the Mediterranean — 
vessels totalling over 22,500000 tons 
gross entered the ports of North Africa 
in the yeaT to November 8 In the Far 
East merchant ships supported the 
mounting offensu e which began to 
drive out the Japanese from their fai 
flung Pacific outposts The Amcncan 
shipbuilding efiort reached its peak, 
more than doubling the 1942 figure with 
an output of 19,000,000 tons dead- 
weight But the Battle of the Atlantic 
overshadowed all else m the war at sea 
It was of the great convoy battles that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty said 
“ When the last U-boat is safe at the 
bottom of the sta or m our ports, and 
we are able to look back over the \ast 
panorama ot the whole war, these 
actions may well be seen worthy to be 
counted among the decisive maritime 
actions of history ” 


Chapter 27c- 

THE HUON GULF CAMPAIGN IN NEW GUINEA 

Slowh but surely the Japanese we/e d/nen bock m New Guinea during 1943 
This second phase in the AVied ope/atwns designed to eject the enemv from 
hew Guinea and the neighbounng island of \ew Bn tain, resulted in the 
} eduction oj his bases at Salamaua , Lae and Finsch Ha fen, and the clearance of 
the country around the Huon Gulf In this Chaptet, Miss L E Cheesman 
desuibes the arduous but successful fighting which followed the fall of Buna 
and Gona reco/ded in Chaptei 2^9 


T iir ejection by Australian and 
\merican force*, of the Japanese 
fiom the coastal area around 
Buna and Gona, which 'was completed 
m Januaij 1943 concluded the first 
phase of the Allied operations which 
were intended e\entuaUy to clear the 
invaders from the whole island of New 
Guinea By the last week of January 
not an enemy soldier remained m the 
Territory of Papua But the Japanese 
still held strong bases at Salamaua and 



AUSTRALIAN COMMANDER 
Brigadier S G Savige, DSO, MC, ED, 
commanded the Third Australian Division 
in New Guinea subsequent to April 23, 1943, 
and planned the campaign which gradually 
drove the Japanese from their outposts m 
the Salamaua area sn the spring of that year 

Lae on the Huon Gulf m Mandated Terri- 
tory, and also controlled the Vitiaz Strait 
between the mainland of New Guinea 
and New Britain The second stage m 
the campaign, which continued through- 
out most of 1943, had as its object the 
elimination of the enemy from this area 
Outside their mam bases the Japan- 
ese had many strongly held local 
positions Owing to the nature of the 
country, forest alternating with swamp, 
such posts on mountains difficult of 
access and on densely wooded hills 
were seldom vulnerable to air attack 
Their supply hues were equally difficult 
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to attack, and when once Japanese 
barges rallying remfoicementb had 
safely reached the coast the troops 
could quickly disperse m the bush, thus 
avoiding concentrations 
So the fighting, which wau earned out 
continuously until the early autumn, 
devolved upon Australian tioops speci- 
ally trained for the work It was 
jungle warfare, not spectacular but 
particularly strenuous, the object being 
not only to locate and destroy enemy 
fortified positions, but to clear each 
area m turn m preparation for the mam 
onslaughts on the bases The devas- 
tating precision of the blows that 
followed was m great part due to the 
dogged courage and endurance of the 
Australian tioops who prepared the way 
A violent battle for Wau took place 
in January Wau town, with its large 
airfield, was the seat of the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Morobe 
goldfields It has a lovely situation 
at 3,000 ft above sea level at the 
southern end of the Bulolo Valley, on 
the flank of Kuper Range which rises 


steeply to the north The airfield has 
a landing ground 1,100 ^ards long with 
the uppei end inclined 300 ft Se\ era! 
trails (named after gold mines) radiate 
from Wau of which two leadmg to 
Salamaua via Mubo aie m general use — 
the shorter is 34 miles long but it 
should be noted that the only accurate 
measurement of these trails is by track 
hours By an the distance between 
Wau and Salamaua is 26 miles 
This impoitant inland airfield re- 
mained in Australian hands as a poten- 
tial base from which to recover the 
coastal area It was 
defended m the early Defence of 
days of the Japanese Wau Airfield 
invasion by the New 
Guinea Volunteer Rifles (formed of 
xesident miners and colonists of the 
Mandated Territory) This small force 
was augmented by Australian Indepen- 
dent Companies (Commandos) and was 
then known as the Kanga Force 
Vigilant patrols were maintained m 
surrounding districts, tor the Allies 
realized that a strong force of Japanese 


WAU AIRSTRIP FROM THE AIR 

This view of Wau airstrip, taken during the Japanese attempt to capture it m January 1943, 
clearly shows the unusual nature of this valuable landing-ground . the upper end of the 1,100- 
yard strip is some 300 feet higher than the lower It was one of the chief bases for the Allied 
advance towards Salamaua and Lae, and was the scene of one of the decisive battles of the 
campaign, described above Photo Australian Official 






was based on Mubo and sooner or later 
an attack on Wau might be expected 
from that direction. 

The Japanese outpost of Mubo, 16 
miles from Salamaua, 
was twice raided from 
Wau at the end of 
1942, and again in 
January 1943 a severe 
raid was carried out. 

This was after Japan- 
ese assault troops had 
been landed at Lae, [ 
despite the destruction 
of most of their barges 
by the Allied air force. 

It became evident that 
an attack on Wau was ! 
imminent, so the 
Kanga Force w^s re- ; : 
inforced from ' 'Fort 1 ' " ;■ 


GUNFIRE FROM WAU’S DEFENDERS 
Shells from Allied 25-pounders bursting among Japanese positions a stone’s throw from the air- 
field at Wau. Below, Captain W. Sherlock, who commanded ‘ A 9 company, 2/6 Battalion, in 
their heroic defence of Wandumi ridge, which held up the J apanese attack just long enough to 
allow reinforcements to reach Wau by air from Port Moresby. Those reinforcements turned 
the scale. Capt. Sherlock and many of his men were killed. Photos , Australian Official 
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lattn.) made the first 
contact with the Jap- 
anese advance troops, 
and gall antly held 
them for 48 hours until 
a relief party arrived. 
A delaying action was 
then fought farther up 
the river with .Map 
Muir (Brigade) and 
Maj . Duffy (2/5 Battn.) 
in command, until an 
enemy force of many 
hundreds succeeded in 
infiltrating the deep 
valley of Wau. During 


by Beaufighters manned by Australians, 
began systematically to blast the Jap- 
anese off the surrounding ridges. 

The enemy lost very heavily, few 
returning to the coast. , Captured orders 
‘ revealed that the attack? on Wau had 
been planned to take place on the' 27th 
instead of the 30th January. ' Wau 
had certainly been saved by the delaying 
actions fought by small Australian 
forces, particularly that under Captain 
Sherlock, who, unfortunately, was 
: killed, ' - ' ■ c '[ ^ ■' j'-v J 
Far' from ■ heing^discbu^ i I 

defeats at Buna and Whuy tl^ 
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lmorcea. trom JSort, ; , : , vaileyot During ^ersistedin 

Moresby hy_an Australian infantry the wet; a^4,, ,:misty fiight ; oi .'January;, tnow 


brigade, and Brigadier M. Moten 28-29, one strong enemy group came 
took over the command. Further within half a mile of the airfield, but was 
reinforcements were detailed, but their exterminated. Early in the morning the 


awivsl was delayed. . .v^ weataer,, ymmnm ■ «eia .fip; xfoenM^coa^ .. = 1 

Meanwhile,' tlie Japanese attacked in toente at Port Moresby, ■ 
fotce By ^ roftte fitom Mubo ? at 9 am tae drone ot 

manoen-Vre enabled them to advance! to <r,: made a perfect landing. More troops ..of ^ere’cfeMQf'tf^I^ii!,b|iy 
^Wandari^a^^ disembarked and; 

4dyan^e , %las\hTO|^'';'byVth4iE'Mid^: , ;';:S^ .^ a ^'‘ : -A^'' :< iayVs 

•&e delay^ius cans^ j^oved of on-; ■; ;were flown m^wxth^ 25-ponadet guns for & JaTge fo«se. W was cond^cM 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW GUINEA 
The Japanese were cleared from the Papua area of New Guinea by January 16, 1943, and then 
the Allies began to advance north and west in the direction of Madang and Wewak. This map 
indicates the strategic importance of Vitiaz Strait and the development of the whole 1943 Allied 
campaign in New Guinea. This Chapter describes that part of it which took place in the area 
shown enclosed in a rectangle, an enlarged map of which is opposite. 


The Allies did not relax their air 
attacks on all vulnerable points, convoys 
and troop concentrations, and airfields, 
not only in all parts of occupied New n 
Guinea but in the Netherlands Indies as 
well. Estimated Japanese losses for 
12 months up to April 1943 showed 
very serious shipping losses, and 3,000 
aircraft destroyed, which was the annual 
total produced by Japanese factories. 
Yet greater Allied strength was needed 
both for reconnaissance and to deal more 
vigorous blows at the enemy. General 
- Mac Arthur,, /C.-in.-0 T S.W, Pacific, 
^ issued grave warnings ' that the , ' enemy 
jlMd’v great , forces assembled: • within; 

‘Amteafaj? that, so 
Japanese : controlled: the. sea 


lanes to Australia the Allies could not 
pass over to the offensive ; Allied 
defences ought to consist primarily of 
land-based air forces defended by ground 
troops, and ^ these could not be es- 
tablished without greatly augmented 
supplies and especially an amphibious 
force. He declared that the loss or 
winning of the battle of the South-West 
Pacific depended upon a proper applica- 
tion of the air-ground team, that if the 
Allies lost command of the air, no naval 
forces could save them, and that the 


Allied aircraft available were barely 
adequate for defence purposes and quite 
insufficient for taking the offensive. 

Mr. Forde and Dr. H. Evatt, Minister 
of the Army and Minister of External 
Affairs respectively in the Australian 
Government, added their voices to his. 
General Sir Thomas Blarney, touring 
operational bases in North Australia, 
warned troops to be on their guard 
against sudden Japanese attack ; and 
stated that in his opinion even five per 
cent of American and British output 
of war material made effective in the 
South-W est Pacific would give the 
Allies victory in that area. At the 
end of April Maj.-Gen. George Kenney 
(C.-in-C. Allied Air Forces in S.W. 
Pacific) and Maj.-Gen. R. Sutherland 
went on a special mission to the United 
States to ask for increased support. 

During the following months the 

Japanese were gradually driven from 

their outposts in the Salamaua area by 

Australian ground forces ^ lied 

operating from Wau, . , ~ 

r j £ Advance On 

under the command of 0 . 

Brigadier Savige, who Salamaua 
planned this part of the campaign. Sala- 
maua town occupies an area on the isth- 
mus of Salamaua Peninsula and extends 
south-east on to the mainland. It is the 
port of the Bulolo goldfields, and before 
the Japanese invasion there were daily 
air and motor-boat services to and from 
Lae. North of the town, between the 
Peninsula and Kela Point, is a sheltered 
inlet, Samoa .(formerly Salamaua) Har- 
bour { see map opposite). On the main- 
land are forested hills, the sharp spurs 
and hogbacks of which the enemy had 
utilized to form outer defence works for 
the town and harbour. Covered with 
Jcunai grass or high forest, these blind 
positions could not well be seen from 
the air. It was the task of the 


ADVANCE ON MUBO AND SALAMAUA 
Left, manhandling a piece of artillery across a creek near Nassau Bay, where American forces 
landed on June 30, *943» despite strong opposition. , Australian troops from the interior con- 
tacted them on July 2, and the combined force advanced oh Mubo, which they captured on the 
* jW&i; Right:, Australians and Americans who fought from Nassau Bay to Mubo gaze at Salamaua, 
still to be conquered. Photos, Sport <& General 
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Australian artillery and commando 
troops to win one position after another, 
often with bitter fighting, and to clear 
the ground of foxholes, pillboxes and 
traps until they commanded the entire 
area. The strain of such bush warfare 


in this nerve-racking country is intense. 
Brigadier Savige later described the 
conditions as the most difficult of any 
experienced in New Guinea, not except- 
ing those of the Owen Stanley Range. 
Transport problems were solved by a 
system of supply by air and, so that 
the men should not be overtaxed, front 
line troops were sent back periodically 
for 48 hours’ rest in special camps. 

On May 9 the Allies occupied Bobdubi 
village, on Francisco River near Sala- 
maua, captured the ridge above and 
held it successfully against counter- 


IT. S. Landing 
in 

Nassau Bay 


attacks. Bobdubi Ridge 
controls the main trail 
to Salamaua where it 
turns south from Fran- 


cisco River towards Komiatum. On 
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THE BATTLES OF HUON GULF 


June 30, TJ.S. troops landed in 
Nassau Bay, 11 miles south of 
Salamaua. They encountered strong 
opposition but consolidated their posi- 
tion after indicting heavy casualties on 


This map shows the tricky mountainous country in which the campaign of Huon Gulf was fought. 
Added to the difficulties that can be deduced from the map were others which a map cannot 
indicate — the tropical climate, with its inevitable accompaniment of insect pests, and alternating 
dense forest and swamp crossed by only the most primitive tracks. 

Specially drawn for The Second Great War by Harrop 


the enemy. They also occupied Trob- killing something like a half of them, 

riand and Woodlark Islands, between The enemy light artillery was markedly 

New Guinea and the Solomons, without inefficient^ and the battle ended in a 

opposition. A few days later General rout, the Japanese abandoning much 

MacArthur arrived in New Guinea to equipment and even throwing away their 

direct operations in person. Mubo, rifles. By August 9 the Australians had 

overlooking the harbour of Salamaua, captured Kela Ridge (1,200 ft. above 

was surrounded and occupied by Aus- Salamaua airfield), 

traiian and U.S. troops, in spite of The Allied attack on Lae, the largest 
strong resistance, on July 15. One force amphibious operation carried out up 
was then sent eastward to meet to this time in the South-West Pacific, 
American units advancing up the . began at dawn on September 4 with a- 
coast from Nassau Bay. On 16th-18th naval bombardment by American war- 

a severe battle for Tambu Mt. took ships. Under cover of a smoke-screen 

place, a small force of the A.I.F. and protected by warships, troops of 

dislodging 1,000 entrenched Japanese,; the Australian Field Division (veterans 

FIERCE FIGHTING FOR MOUNT TAMBU 
Left, an American and an Australian at a heavy machine-gun post 6o yards from Japanese 
positions on Mt Tambu. Right, one of the guns of an American battery firing at targets on Mt. 
Tambu and Hie Komiatum trade* These guns were carried In parts of ioo to 250 lb. Weight each 
over the precipitous Lobabia ridge fromMassau Bay, the gradient frequently being almost 1 in 1. 

^ Photos, Paul Popper; Sport cfc General 


of the Middle East fighting) were landed 
in large American transport barges at 
Hopoi on the coast east of Lae, while 
Australian and U.S. pilots maintained 
absolute air supremacy. Within three- 
quarters of an hour full equipment was 
on shore with the troops — jeeps and 
bulldozers, caterpillar tractors, anti- 
aircraft guns, and heavy artillery. On 
the first day an advance of eight to ten 
miles was made. The Commander-in- . 
Chief directed operations from a de- 
stroyer; with him were General Sir 
Thomas Blarney, commanding ground 
forces, Maj .-Gen. George Kenney (U.S. 
air force), and Admiral A. S. CaTpender 
(U.S. Commander of Naval Operations). 
The Australian artillery was under the 
command of Lt. John N. Pearson^ aged v. 
22 years. The enemy was quite un- 
prepared. By the time the Japanese v 





DESCENT ON THE MARKHAM VALLEY 
A rain of American parachutists — the first to go into action in the Pacific area — dropped on 
September 5, 1943, in the Markham Valiev, west of Lae, to prevent the escape of the 20,000 
Japanese troops there from the Australians landed east of the town. The smoke screen in the 
background conceals the manoeuvre from the Japanese across the river* Right, General 
, MacArthur, watches the hazardous operation from an American bomber. (See also illus., p. 2665.) 

batteries at Lae opened fire, the first approached the Busu River, which 

; barges had landed troops and were flows into the Gulf of Hnon four miles 

> returning empty. The batteries were east of Lae ; while troops of the A J.F., 

|, : s6oh silenced by the naval guns. fighting through dense jungle country, 

% * Next day U.S. parachute troops were captured Nadzab, a Japanese air base 

^ dropped in the Markham Valley, on the 20 miles west of Lae, 
left; river bank. After leaving the high During the attack on an enemy 
^l^ppuhtain Jehain where it has its source, position at KTadzab, on the morning of 

‘ 'grehte* September IS, Private Richard Kelllher 
through a mde plain. won ; the ; thirteenth * Victoria ; ' Cross 
t siyathps^; :!£&&*:• Awarded'^ ^tbi Australians in the war. ' ■/ , 
the bed * 


.«•** v , , . # v v r . , > ,v . .5 His platoon came under heavy fire from 

$$ V:by: l; /' •COVei^U' . ■ Jh ■ a concealed enemy machine-gun post 50 
,%ypndl,';i;he^-' I3dbuth yards awa-jr. '‘'VUv'i of them were Mlled aud 


pflshed, though under heavy. rifle Qre’fcom. 
another position. Private Kelliher, bythese 1 
actions,, acted as an inspiration to everyone 
in his platoon, and PpM only enabled the 
advance ' to continue but also saved his 



covered in _ ^ 

section leader’s life. His most conspicuous 
bravery and extreme devotidn to duty iii the : ; 
face of heavy enemy Are resulted in the } 

ip, ddri>ed;: ( tdwarcls the^post and hurled 'miifotccmflhtfl;;., 

blaheV;iinncd oit 















SUPPLIES CAME IN TO NAJDZAB BY AIR 

Equipment for the drive on Lae being unloaded at Nadzab by black 
men and white working shoulder to shoulder after the capture of this 
airfield by Australian troops who fought through the jungle to reach it. 
The story of how Private Richard Kelliher (right) won the V.C. at Nadzab 
is told in page 2758 : he was photographed while convalescing from 
malaria. Bom in Ballybeggan, Co. Kerry, he migrated to Australia 


in 1929. 

combed for the enemy, but none was 
found, though some sharp fighting took 
place as outposts were disclosed. The 
main routes by which the Japanese 
could .withdraw from their bases were 
covered, and some who escaped in small 
parties to the surrounding hills were 
rounded up later, the force in the upper 
valley of the Markham being taken 
prisoner. . 

An Australian militia unit swam the 
flooded Francisco River to capture 
Salamaua airfield on September 13. 
Salamaua itself, . almost destroyed by 
Allied . bombing, was 
taken next day. The 
enemy, fled into the 
jungle, abandoning 
hundreds of dead and much equip- 
ment, including artillery. , L&efell two 
days later, the Japanese fleeing as. at 


Photo , Sport <& General 

In a short time 
these were made 
serviceable. 

The next blow 



was struck at Finsch Hafen, on the? 
south-east coast of Huon Peninsula, 
where two amphibious landings were- 
made on September 22, the first, six 
miles north of Finsch Hafen, the second,. 
32 miles (by water) to the south-west at 
Hanisch Harbour. ( See map, page 2757.) 

The harbour of Finsch Hafen lies, 
between the mainland and the Nugida 
Peninsula, which is about six miles- 
long and one mile across at the widest 
part. The airfield is farther north on 
the left bank of Bumi River. The- 
coasts are mainly densely wooded* 
rocky cliffs.; there are few beaches 
favourable for landing operations. In- 
land are series of low hills with patches- 
of high forest, thickets of bamboo and 
kunai grass. The whole area had been 
leased to the Lutheran 
Mission since the time 
when the Territory ,was- 
a German Protectorate. 
Coconut has been planted 
on a large scale. Good! 
roads of coral rock inter- 
sect the plantations and 
follow the coast to the 
jetty, and these were of 
considerable advantage to 
the Allies. 

The terrain, moreover, 
did not present so many- 
engineering problems as 
that of the Lae land- 
ings ; but it made very 


Fall of 
Salamaua 
and Lae 




•Salamaua.' No escape by sea had been 
possible - as the American, navy and 
Allied air force had entire eonmiand 
of the Gulf of Huon. ' There was no 



sign of enemy naval activity during this 
period, although it had been expected;; 
‘that batges;wbuld ' : |™ 

; the coast at night to rescue remnants .$ 

' of the scattered Japan^e,forces*- 
^ , ^e 1 ; AffifeS' : %d5 now won three good-; 
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ASSAULT ON LAB 
The Allied attack on Lae began at dawn 
on September 4, 1943, with, the landing 
of forcesaad full equipment at Hopoi, 
an operation at which the Australian 
Boomerang fighter plane, a high-altitude 
interceptor, went into action for the first , 
tune. The landing was followed by the 
? droppingof parachute troops inland; , Lae;; 
fen on the x^thu 1. Bulldozers manned 
by Allied soldiers break a way , for ah 
'assault ' .ofy;- Lab | artillery followed. • . 
'•• a/'Biood iorjti^hsftisiott'/to' t^;wophde& .' 


I|^v. '■*■ 


, by natives.: , 3, Th« waterfront at Lae. 
after attention from American bombers 

‘•wlptecy’i' Austr-^ian^ , . 

: . “^^4m?£im&”^h0i0A /. Keystone; -, 







Reasons 
for Allied 
Success 


without the amphibious force and air- 
borne landings this thorough uprooting 
of the Japanese from their strongly 
fortified positions would have been 
impossible in that time. 

As at Lae, American 
bulldozers and jeeps 
played an important 
part. American engineers disembarked 
with the first troops to prepare tracks 
laid with wire mesh for the heavy 
landing craft which were navigated and 
manned by Americans. American trans- 
port planes were also used throughout. 
After the landing operations Australian 
engineers and pioneer troops took over 
the responsibility of all further com- 
munications inland, making subsidiary 
roads and bridges. 

The offensive had developed accord- 
ing to plan, and the Allies now com- 
manded the Huon Gulf and the Vitiaz 



exacting ' demands upon the fighting the Bumi and some troops were east of 
; , troops. 1 ^ Ifehbi Greet and, half ; 

- Australian infantry belonging to the Finsch Hafen. In the meantime, the , ’ : 

Ninth Division of El Alamein fame were southern force had advanced up the 

landed at dawn and at once engaged coast from Hanisch Harbour and the 

by Japanese marines. A sharp fight Japanese garrison, and marines found . 
followed but the. enemy was routed themselves trapped. ,, , Small parties 

by bayonet; charges, and retired to a fied into the surrounding bush, but their 

; prepared position in a mission planta- efforts to reach the shore were frustrated 
tion south of Bumi Biver. ■■ The Allied ^ and after 11 days’ stubborn fighting the ; )■ 
beach-head was held in spite OfCoupter- Finsch.Hafen area was cleared. ' , v*;/ V Vyi' 
attacks; W^e some again proved superior 

; to that of the Japanese^ ^Cbne^txated;;.^, 

guns ■■ 

davs latfel* the hftd, WPftsKtpd . had a .crvAAr) - ^ dArrfrvra 1 1 crirTrr a4?aa+ . Vk-n-J- 
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Chapter 277 



‘HIT 


SIX’ OUT OF AFRICA 


TLe advome of the Eighth Array to A 'tuii Akarii was covered in Chapter 265 ; 
:;;c operations of the First Army with the V.S. forces up to the battle for the 
Ka a urine Pass were described in Chapter 264. In this Chapter j\ U\ A.D . Divine 
hrinys the North African campaigns to thei r climax with the junction of the 
Allied armies from cast and west and their final successful assault on Tunis 


F ifteen niili-s to tIk- eastward of El 
Ouc-tai*. berond the bloody 
strong-point of Hot Corner/ 5 
<i patrol of the Eighth Army, racing 
northward, met on April 7. 1943, the 
reconnaissance of the American Second 
Cor] w thrusting down the dusty Gabes 
road towards the sea. The junction 
of the armies of the east and west, so 
long and so ardently desired, was 
accomplished. 

This was the physical junction. 
There had been contact before up 
through the desert backways by Tozeur, 
but this was the strategic reunion. It 
was the outward and visible sign of 
what had already taken place in the 
command. Mr. Churchill had an- 
nounced on February 11 in the House 
of Commons that the allied command 


Lad been re-arranged. Eisenhower, 
at Algiers, remained generalissimo 
of the whole theatre of operations. 
Sir Harold Alexander, coming past 
the Eighth Army by air, took over the 
fighting command with absolute author- 
ity over the British First -Army, the 
Americans, the French, and the Eighth. 
With him came Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder to direct all air operations, 
with Air Vice-Marshal Coningham as 
his deputy. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Andrew Cunningham remained as Com- 
mamler-in-Chief of naval operations. 
The combined forces were to be known 
as the 18th Army Group. 

There was an apparent simplification 
of the general problem. The speed of 
the lightning Axis retreat across the 
Tunisian plain meant that in a very 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MEETING IN TUNISIA 
On Aprils, 1943, at a point 15 miles east of El Guetar, a patrol of the British Eighth Army, 
racing northward, met reconnaissance units of the U.S. Second Corps of the First Army advancing 
towards Gabes. Here is the scene as the two forces clambered from their vehicles and ran 
Joyfully towards one another to celebrate this first contact between the men who had come 
through from El Alamein and those who had made the landings in French North Africa. 

Photo, British Newsreels 


short and foreseeable time General 
Alexander would have to fight on one 
front only. It was obvious now that 
the Axis commanders had decided upon 
holding what came to be known as “ the 
Tunis box/ 5 This was an area which 
began at Enfidaville on the coast of the 
Gulf of Hammamet and ran in a demi- 
lune roughly through Pont du Fahs, 
Medjez-el-Bab, the hills beyond Beja 
and Sedjenane ( see map, page 2772). 

It was not what the enemy had 
hoped to hold. In the south the line 
was determined automatically by the 


hills of the Zaghouan 


Weakness 
of Enemy 
Centre 


massif. That was as 
planned. It is probable 
that the Axis holdings 
beyond Pont du Fahs in the eastern 
dorsale were considered sufficient for 
their purpose, but it was in the centre 
of the line that their greatest weakness 
was apparent ; and it was this centre 
that had been so gallantly captured by 
the thin force of the First Army in the 
initial rush for Tunis ; it was this 
area that had been so gallantly held 



by them through the bitter reverses and 
the intolerable weather of the Tunisian 
winter. 

It is within the bounds of possibility 
that the gallantry of the 155th Field 
Battery at Sidi Nsir and the heroic 
defence of Hunt's Gap were the deter- 
mining factors in the swiftness of the 
collapse of the “ Tunis box" (see page 
2624). Beyond that, to the north again, 
Sedjenane, captured by Colonel Witzig 
and his parachute troops, probably 
represented the limits of enemy ambi- 
tion. The Axis forces, in the thrust that 
ended at Hunt's Gap, had hoped to drive 
the Allies back to and beyond Beja. If 
the Allies had had to launch the attack 
on Tunis from the valley of the Krou- 
mirie, it might have cost six months 
and 50,000 men. 

By April 13 the scurry — it can scarcely 
be called a campaign — of South Tunisia 
was over. But before it ended there 



End of took P^ ace one 
_ _ _ . . the most remarkable 

°n ™ isia assaults in all that his- 
ampaign tory of battle. As the 

enemy streamed north up the coast 
road through Sousse and the inner 
road through Kairouan, the Allies 
made a desperate last attempt to cut 
them off. Pichon was overwhelmed, 
but beyond Pichon lay the little Fon- 
douk Pass, heavily covered by mines 
and strongly held by the enemy. To 
cut off Messe it was necessary to 
smash a way through. To smash a way 
through, the hills on either side had first 
to be captured. The Welsh Guards 
captured the northern hill ; an American 
attack on the southern hill failed. The 
one essential was time. Regardless of 
loss ^ the tanks of the Sixth Armoured 


ARMOUR OF THE EIGHTH MEETS THE FIRST 
Here is the crew of an Eighth Army armoured car greeting men of the First Army when the two 
armies joined up on April ii, 1943, some 20 miles from Fondouk, between Kairouan and Sbiba. 
Below, troops of the French forces from the Chad, commanded by General Jacques Philippe 
LeClerc, which entered Tunisia with the Eighth Army, drive through Kairouan, holy city of North 
African Muslitns, on April 12, 1943, the day after it fell to patrols of the First Army. 
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Division were ordered to smash their 
way across the minefield. Thirty Sher- 
man tanks were lost in clearing the 
passage* but a gap was* made and 
through it the rest of the armour 
streamed. The delay, however, had . 
been fatal — -the Allies were too late at ; 1 1 
Kairouan, • though on April 1Q^ ? 18 4 ' 
out of ".: 30 German tanks* were 
blocked out outside the city. At 1R50 h 
on April 'll a battalion ’ 6 f the 7 12th £ 
Lancers met • scout cars 

T "iV X'Mr* A Wn.Vi'i'i !«.■** it • 7 


.’wri-hlr -fcK# iinrlor VAn 7. 




Axnim, who now assttmedddbm^ 
all Axis- 'forces 'in / Africa. ^ 'k y ■ ' - 

■ At once General Alexander began :. *' 
■ to regroup His armies for 'the -;^finah ; 
victory. OfeAmericai^ $hhth"v s '7 

had now no enemy to face, :> In a 1 
masterly 1 lateral -movemehta y : ma$fer-; : 7,- 
fully handled* he ; 1 sprung: 

; ^tho/rearXofvjthe} 

disgxaei^ 

geea, ad venturers of all sorts, .andyl&e 1 | 






Lt.-Col. H. R. B. FOOTE 
(Royal Tank Regiment) 


Maj. J. R. H. ANDERSON 
(Argyll and Sutherlands) 


He was awarded the V.C. for He reorganized his unit in the 
outstanding courage and leader- assault on Longstop, April 23, 
ship during the Libyan retreat 1943, after the battalion com- 
in May-June, 1942 (see Chapter mander had been killed and all 
224). By his initiative on other conrlpany commanders 


June 6 he prevented the encircle- 
ment of two Allied divisions, and 
on June 13 delayed enemy tanks 
while the Guards Brigade was 
withdrawn from Knightsbridge. 


were among the heavy casual- 
ties. With only four other 
officers and less than 40 other 
ranks left, he captured the 
ridge. He was awarded the V.C. 


Lt. W. A. S. CLARKE 
(Loyal Regiment) 

He received the V.C. for con- 
spicuous gallantry in the attack 
on Guiriat El Atach, April 23, 
1943. Wounded and the sole 
remaining officer of his company, 
he gathered a platoon and under 
cover of their fire silenced three 
machine-gun posts single- 
handed. He was killed advancing 
again to clear two sniper-posts. 


Army held the line eastward until the 
French took over from them on the 
eastern dorsale. The Eighth Army took 
on from the French a little to the west 
of Djebibina. 

General Alexander's plan was to make 
his major thrust in the centre along one 
of the two major avenues — the Medjez- 
Tunis or the Pont du Fahs-Tunis road 
— and General Anderson and the First 
Army were entrusted with the assault. 
The function of the Eighth Army was to 
hold, both by small-scale attacks and 
by the weight of its prestige, the 
greatest possible concentration of Ger- 
man troops in the south. The armour 
of *the Eighth Army was to be swung 
lip to the Bou Arada area to reinforce 
the Sixth Armoured Division. 


This was the landward ring. There 
were others. The Axis armies of 
Africa were beleaguered. On the sea 
the navy was completing the superb 
work it had begun in the first days of 
the movement of the invasion armies. 
Between Cape Blanc and Marittimo, 
destroyers of the “ L 99 class maintained 
an almost nightly patrol reinforced, 
when necessary, by the cruisers of 
Force Q. In the shallow water the 
inshore squadrons became with every 
day of the succeeding weeks more 
daring. From patrols that took them 
as far as Cape Blanc and the approaches 
to Bizerta on the north and to Cape 
Bon on the eastern coast, they passed 
to impudent raids in the Gulf of Tunis 
itself., Seaborne supply was cut down 


BRITISH REGIMENTS WHICH FOUGHT IN TUNISIA: Nov. 1942— Hay 1943, 

Rfrsi Amy NorthamptonshireRegiment. Essex Regiment. 

North -frisfv Horse. , 

North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Queen’s Bays ( 2 nd Dragoon 
j - Guards). W; - ■ ■' 

'Queen’s, Own Royal West Kents. 

9 th Queen’s Royal Lancers. 

Rifle Brigade. 

Royaf East Kent Regiment (Buffs). 

Royad /Fusiliers ; (City of London 


; ,■ Areyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Bedfordshire and ' Hertfordshire 
‘Regimenti 1 :v ; 

V, ^Rlakfc/y^itch,^' , :■ 

' * jCoIdstream Guards/ j " 

Derbyshire Yeomanry. v- 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 
; (West Riding). 

.. , Durban* Light Tnfant»y. , 

' "East Surrey Regiment. \ ■ 


Gordon Highlanders. 

Green Howards (Alexandra, Prin- 
cess of Wales’s Own Yorkshire 
Regiment). 

Grenadier Guards. 

1 Ith Hussars. 

t st King’s Dragoon Guards. 

King’s Ro ‘ ~ 


Gordon Highlanders. 
Grenadier Guards. 
Hampshire Regiment 
ildth Hussersr 


Regiment). 
RoyaHhrf ’ 


_ Royal Rifle Corps, 
Middlesex Regiment. 


'Ir^hGuardS;. , ; ’ v ' ' .’V v . / : •. ' 

Own Yorkshire Light 


, hniskiUing Fusiliers. 

Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

. Scots Guards. ■ - > V- : , * 1 

Sherwood Foresters (Nottingham- 
\ shire and Derbyshire Regiment). 
Welsh Guards. . . 

York and Lancaster Regiment. 


Nottinghamshire Yeomanry. 

A ^ “dshire and Buckinghamshire 


Broken 
in the Air 


to a desperate thing of Sebel ferries 
and fast mosquito craft. 

The enemy took to the air — or, 
rather, they trebled their effort in the 
air — to make good the deficiencies 
of the sea. And in the air they were 
broken utterlv. Mareth . . __ , 

had begun the last Axis Utterly 
phase of the collapse of 
the Luftwaffe in Africa. 

The progression was swift, bloody and 
disastrous. In a little the Axis planes 
were beaten almost out of the sky. Men 
in the fighting areas scarcely looked up 
when aircraft passed overhead. Men in 
transport on the roads hardly bothered 
to scan the air. 

On April 5, over 200 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed, some fifty of them 
(including 18 Ju-52 transports) in the air. 
On April 18, 58 Dornier transport air- 
craft, carrying petrol and reinforcements 
of men, were shot down. On this and 
the next day 95 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. On April 24 a strongly 
escorted group of 20 of the six-engined 
power gliders approaching the coast 
were pounced on by South African air- 
craft of the Western Desert Air Force 
and blotted out of the sky, together 
with 10 of their escorting fighters. 

The navy had made the night passage 
of the Sicilian Narrows very near to 
suicide. The air, combining with the 
older Service, made the daylight run 
impossible. The Axis was ringed. Re- 
inforcement was virtually at an end. 
Escape was virtually denied. The 
stage was set for disaster. 


Oxfor< . 

Light Infantry. 

Queen’s 1 Royal Regiment (West 
Surrey). 1 

RifleBrigade. y v ’ 

|$tRoya) Dragoons. , '"A 1 

/ of.R^yal Tank Regiment. ■■■?* ^ n ^ on: 

' f 2 th Royal Lancers. /-v' •;/' \ ;y • 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 



Lce.-CpJ, J. P. KENEALLY / 
(Irish Guards) V ■ ; ■ ■> , 1 ; 



BRITISH FORMATIONS & COMMANDERS 
IN THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN 

First Army k 

(Lt.-Gen. Sir K. A. N. Anderson, K.C.B., M.C.) 
5th Corps Lt.-Gen. C. W. Alifrey, 

C. B., D.S.O., M.C, 

1st Div Maj.-Gen. W. E. Clutter- 

buck, D.S.O., M.C. 

4th Div Maj.-Gen. J. L. I. Hawkes- 

worth, C.B., C.B.E., 

D. S.O, 

78th Div Maj.-Gen. V. Evelegh, C.B. 

9th Corps Lt.-Gen. J. T. Crocker, 

C. B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

1st Armd. Div Maj.-Gen. R Briggs, C.B., 

D. S.O. 

6th Armd. Div Maj.-Gen. C. F, Keightley, 

C.B., O.B.E. 

46th Div Maj.-Gen. H. A. Freeman* 

Attwood, D.S.O., M.C. 

Eighth Army 

(General Sir B. L. Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O.) 

I Oth Corps Lt.-Gen. B. G. Horrocks, 

C.B,, D.S.O,, M.C. 

7th Armd. Div Maj.-Gen. A. F. Harding, 

C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

Later : Maj.-Gen. G. W. E. J. 
Erskine, C.B., D.S.O. 

2nd N.Z. Div Lt.-Gen. Sir C. B. Freyberg, 

V.C., K.C.B., K.B.E. 

56th Div Maj.-Gen. E. G. Miles, 

C B D S O 1^1 C 

5 1st Highland Div. ... Maj.-Gen. D. hi. Wimber- 
ley, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

30th Corps Lt.-Gen. Sir O. Leese, Bt., 

K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

4th Indian Div Maj.-Gen. F. I. S. Tuker, 

C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Note. — The 50th Div. (Maj.-Gen. J. S. Nichols, 
D.S.O., M.C) served in Tunisia up to Enfidaville, 
being attached sometimes to one corps, sometimes 
to the other as military need dictated. 


The dale of the final thrust to Tunis 
is usually given as May 6. It would be 

S '* able to date it as far back as 
28, for on that date the Allies 
began a small offensive up the Sedjenane 
valley to recover from * Colonel Witzig 
and his parachutists the ground they 
had won the previous^ month. It was 
the first of the necessary preparatory 
moves to clear the road to Tunis. By 
it, pressure on the flank above Beja 
was relieved. It was successful. The 


2nd N.Z. Div. ... 

56th Div 

51st Highland Div. 

30th Corps 

4th Indian Div. .. 
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MONTGOMERY IN SOUSSE 
The Eighth Army occupied Sousse, third port 
of Tunisia, on April 12, 1943. When General 
Montgomery drove through the city , on . 

April 16, to be : received; by .the, civic .and ; f , ^ 
military authorities, he was ; given ;a gfeat , ■ 

' '■welcome -by the people, afcoft* British'troopi;. 1 '", ’ 
of 'the' Eighth: searching ^ jtor snipets 
: : 4 . .deserted.' 'street ’ibf . Enfidaivifle," captured; 'on 

v ;April''/2o' , a&ejr -vetyGexcb , v ’ , % ■ ;■ ■?; 

second began 10 days later, on April 7. ; , 

• It was planned to recapture the 10 i 
peaks above. Oued Zarga which 
dominated the triangle, of roads between 
' Beja, Mateur, ; and Medjez'el-Bab. 

The Battle of tie Ten Peaks is one 
of the masterpieces ^ oi[ \ the whole j 
Tunisian campaign. It was almost tbe 
greatest achievement of that ill-appre- • 
j dated ; ‘lbidSy',': : f£bj6’ ;Britdsh. 

At 4 o'clock on the morning of April 7, 
thh battle begj^ wi& a l^ombai^'y, 


an 
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VICTORY FOR THE FIRST ARMY IN TUNISIA 

Bren carriers moving along the top of * Recce ’ Ridge during the large-scale 
attack by British troops and tanks which resulted in the capture of Toukabeur 
on April 8, 1943. Right, a Nazi flag left behind in captured Chaouach. Below, 
following the capture of Chaouach on April 9, and guided by air reconnaissance, 
First Army artillery laid a barrage on a high ridge north-west o£ Heidous, 
while infantry and tanks crept up to a point half a mile to the west. (See 
map, page 2773.1 Photos, British Official 
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the first time in this warfare of the 
“ Djebels,” tanks were thrown straight 
up steep mountain sides. The enemy 
had not believed this possible. There 
were few anti-tank guns throughout the 
area, and against the armour of the 
Churchills the heavy machine-guns were 
useless. Across slit trenches and weapon 
pits the tanks rumbled and groaned, 
and what the tanks flushed the infantry 
finished off. By the afternoon the 
first hi]] positions had been taken, and 
where Axis forces had been, Allied 
artillery was sited now. 

The enemy threw in what was left 
of their air strength in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the position, but 
the attempt was useless. By the 
second day of the attack, the Allies 
had five of the 10 hills and were eight 
miles into the Axis front, and the 
enemy were withdrawing from Hunt's 
Gap. It was a superb stroke in which 
artillery, tanks, infantry, supply and 
engineers were co-ordinated as they had 
never before been co-ordinated in 
mountain warfare. 

On the night of April 13, as Messe 
reached the prepared line of Enfidaville, 
the battle for the second five hills began. 

, Almost at once, the 

A Lancashire Fusiliers 

Captured took the Djebel el Ang, 
the commanding point 
of the whole massif. The 78th Division, 
the veterans of Tunisia, had made 
possible the first steps of the final 
victory. 

It is necessary to make a comparison 
between November and April. In 
November of 1942 the “Tunis box” 
was held by a few battalions of para- 
chutists and airborne troops hastily 
gathered together, by mortars and heavy 
machine-guns, .backed with the first 
elements of the 10th Panzer Division. 

In April of 1943 it -was held by a quar- 
ter of a million Germans and Italians 
strongly entrenched, with the prepara- 
tions of six months behind them, in 
well-sited hill positions. To back them 
they had. what remained of Rommel's 
and Von Amina's armour, and the ■ , 
; massive artilleiysnjppprt of two seasoned ; 
armies. They had had time to mine 
every gully. and pass in the hills, every : 
road and lane along the front from 
Enfidaville to Cap Serrat. That was 
the “ box ” that General Alexander 
had to open. •’ Ai; A At 

the east the Eighth Army had j: 

Montgomery hja^'n^^bp^^fianh ; to-.ex-; 
ploit. IBs frontal attacks succeeded \ 

. Joca&y, and failed to make any deep 



LAST BATTLE OF LONGSTOP RIDGE 
Infantry of the First Army resting under a ridge above Kelbine after they had at last, oh April. 25 , 
194^, taken Djebel Ahmera, known as Longstop Ridge, which isayr sixch bitter ..fighting ^ 
December 1942 (see page 2614). Top, Longstop Ridge, stiU In enemy r 'hands 
natural fortress had been turned by the ; Asds into one' o£ the most piowerfud strong' points 
Tunisia. Below, stretcher bearers mo vinsr up behind the troohs mskdin* tha-fniaL 
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First and Seventh Armoured, and brought 
them round behind the line to support 
General Anderson and the First Army. 

There is an admirable rhythm in the 
design of his attack. It began on the 
night of the 19th- with a small assault 
on the Eighth Army sector designed to 
keep occupied the disproportionate 
Axis strength that had been at- 
tracted by the prestige of the Eighth. 
The enemy, anticipating that the 
main attack would take place some- 
where in the centre, tried to disrupt 
it twenty-four hours before the first 


phase was due to start. But they 
attacked in the wrong place. At 11 
o’clock on the night of the 20th they 
attacked 44 Banana Bulge/’ immedi- 
ately east of Medjez, with three bat- 
talions of infantry and 70 tanks, 40 
from the north and 30 from the south. 
But the Allies were strong in the area 
in preparation for attack : the Axis 
assault was battered to pieces. Thirty- 
four tanks were knocked out and 400 
prisoners taken, and the assault of the 
Sixth Armoured Division on the Bon 
Arada sector was in no wise delayed. 


Special Order of the Day ! 

I 

HEADQUARTERS j 

i Sib ARMY GROUP i 

21 * i Ap? 3 . 1943 | 

SOLDIERS OF THE AlUtS \ 

\ l iTu.njih'. 1 when German and Italians were I 

uln-kfut, ns. F ?<*}<! van iha» if yon held firm* final victory | 

vviJ'j I'sMijvrl. 

'& Uuf yvir <htiy and m.w yon are abfvj: Jo reap it* fall 
mvsr/L 

U <- r>‘iK'S»ca she last plv.se ».f this We have 

0 *')’!iK-d our vuiorirtUit Annie? and a;c to drive the 

< <*c tisy into tlu* sen. 

We h.m* ^<»S them inst where we wutii tl^in — with ilieir 
tenhs 1 o the wall 

1 This f*naf buttle will bft fierce. bitter sad long, and will 
demand ail I 1 *>j skill, strength am! go dura a;* <vf each one 


FROM MARETH TO THE OUTSKIRTS OF TUNIS 

This map illustrates the prelude to the final stage in the North African campaign which started 
from El Alamein in the East, and Casablanca in the West. It covers the operations of General 
Alexander’s armies from the end of March until April 19, 1943. The main enemy line then ran 
. approximately as shown by the heavy shaded band from Cape Serrat to Enfidaville. 



M:ti $ im have jiru^-d yoursehes the masters of I he bottle- 
field, and therefore you will win this last great battle which 
will give us the whole of Xorth Africa. 

The eyes of tlu* world are on you — and the hopes of all 
at" home. 

FORWARD THEN. TO VICTORY 


General, 

Op»miumtk*r, 18lh Army Group 


BATTLE FOR TUNIS 
General Sir Harold Alexander’s Special Order 
of the Day to the Allied armies in North 
Africa before the final phase of the war in 
Tunisia. Tunis fell on May 6, armoured 
elements of the First Army entering the city 
at 3.40 p.m, after an advance of 23 miles in 
36 hours against stiff resistance. 

At 2 a.m. on April 22 the Bou Arada 
attack began. It was designed partially 
as an experiment to test the strength 
of the Axis holding (Bou Arada-Pont 
du Fahs was a good approach to Tunis) 
and partially to clear the right flank of 
the Medj ez-MassicauIt main road to 
the capital. It did not break through, 
though it caused the enemy heavy losses 
in an indeterminate struggle amongst the 
little isolated hills that dotted the plain ; 
but it served its secondary purpose. 

The left flank of the Medjez-el-Bab 
road was dominated by the old and 
brutal bastion of Longstop Bidge. The 
Allies attacked that on 
April 23. It took Capture of 
three days to capture Longstop 
Longstop — three of the 
hardest days' fighting in .the whole 
history of Tunisia — and it was cap- 
tured in the end by the Argylls and the 
East Surreys, Major Jack Anderson,, 

, leading the Argylls in. the final charge/ 

( earned % magnificent V.C. , , ■ , / 

In the north there was another 
offensive. } On the extreme , seaward 
flank the Goum and the Corps d'Afrique 
had cut through the terrible scrub / / 
: country of the -.coastal' Kills, And when ; ^ 
T ^^tdp/feU they wete sis: miles from r 




c the Garaet Aehkel, the outermost of the 

WJt 


AXIS OBLITERATED IN NORTH AFRICA 
Dispositions of Allied and Axis forces during the final assault on the ‘ defence ’ box around 
Tunis — last action of the long-drawn-out North African operations. Allied troop , movements 
before April 19, 1943, are shown by white arrows, and the direction of Allied attacks immediately 
after that date by solid black arrows. Allied encircling operations after the fall of Tunis are 
shown by broken black arrows. Numbers and letters (see list on right) show positions of units. 

, Maps baaed on information pom official sources and specially drawn by Felix Garden 
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them and the First Army the Americans On April 25, following the beginnings 9 7th J.k! Armoured t? 
had gone forward superbly. It was of the American attack, the French of 

vicious mountain country ; limestone the Djebel Mansour region, south-west * ^ / 

ridges, like the comb of ah angry of Pont du Fahs, attacked in the last *MthuxDi V i ^ soth u^ piy*; ; - / 

cockerel, stood out of the steep shoulders of the preparatory series. / The first Axis Forces 

. of the hills. It was a place of knife phase of the main attack was over and a Italian Marines,/ v i Remains of 2istFanaer 

edges and jagged cliffs. But along the its principal objectives were secure, b Manteufei Group ^ 
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Tahent, ihey smashed t^e main Axis, ' There remained the . final blow, and h Su^er^cSy^;^^ ? p ? i^r* ' • ^ I 

■' defence fine' and against it one strong-point stood duM~ / : •' 

Matefir.- ^ :# 9 . 1^0 co^ to Dongstop across ^ \ ; V ' ^ 

went on.. On Aprfi 30 , four da the valley of the Mejerda River, the almost/ as 
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ENTRY INTO BIZERTA 
Forward elements of the U.S. Second Corps 
entered Bizerta from the south at 4,15 p.m. 
on May 7. They found a dead city, the 
town and port completely ruined by Allied 
air bombardment. Here a U.S. patrol 
crouches under cover of debris while scouts 
go forward to reconnoitre. 

German attack that swamped over 
these last foothills before the plain that 
ended the race for Tunis. Bloodily 
now the Allies had to pay for the weak- 
ness of their forces in the early days. 


on May 5, it stormed, ’* tin* Bon.*’ A? 
flic dust of that Morming died, the Com- 
bined Air Forces went in to the arrack. 
On a lozenge l,00 r * yards wide and four 
miles long they dropped th & bombs of 
2.000 sorties. Arid up that carpet of 
destruction the armour swept. There 
was still resistance — some of it heavy. 
The air had not abolished the enemy 
opposition, but it had diminished it. 
With the sappers working superbly on 
the minefields, the armour felt its way 
down the road to Massicault. and under 
the red hare of the dust broke out on 
to the Tunis plain. By nightfall they 
were 17 miles from the capital, and ahead 
of them the Derbyshire Yeomanry, with 
that elan which had been their mark 
and their pride through the six bitter 
months, were on the outskirts of the city. 

It had been expected that the 
Axis would hold two inner lines of 
defence between Medjez and the port. 
The lines were not held. The skill, the 
weight and, above all, the demoralizing 
speed of General Alexander’s last attack 
had shattered the fighting spirit of Von 
Arnim and his army. At 3.25 on the 
afternoon of May 7, reconnaissance units 
of the First Army raced into Tunis. 
A few minutes later, the Americans 
reached the centre of Bizerta. The 
campaign was over. 

There remained only the necessary 
cleansing. Even as Tunis fell, the 
armour was sweeping on Hammam Lif, 
roaring through to break the last 
half-hearted rearguard and shatter 
Hitler's hopes of a holding position 


on the Cape Bon peninsula. There 
was in military theory no reason why 
that position should not have been 
held. With a solid barrier of mountains 
across its isthmus, with its tumbled 
hinterland, the peninsula was a potential 
North African Gibraltar, and the Axis 
forces still had abundant stores. They 
had not fired the last round, not used the 
last gallon of petrol, not eaten the last 
case of rations. But what had happened 
to them was graver than these things : 
they had had the will to fight smashed 
out of them. 

General Alexander had freed one con- 
tinent, Africa ; he had lifted from 
Southern Asia the fear of invasion 


from the west; he Mgxaaa „ 
had made free again F re es 

an inland sea. . f . 

Since June 10, 1940, . 
when Mussolini's armies first swept 
vaingloriously over the empty frontier 
into the Egyptian desert, the Axis had 
lost 975,000 men, 7,600 aircraft, 6,200 
guns, 2,550 tanks, 70,000 trucks and 
624 ships. Another 850 ships are known 
to have been damaged. Of that tre- 
mendous total, no fewer than 163 were 


ships of war. 

And on May 16, when the last clean- 
sing was done, General Sir Harold 
Alexander sent the following message to 
the Prime Minister : 


Sir,—- It is my duty to report that 
the Tunisian campaign is over. All 
enemy resistance has ceased. We are 
masters of the North African shores. 


(Signed) H. R. Alexander. 


Bou Aoukaz was stormed to within 300 j 
yards of the summit, and on that line f 
the Guards Brigade was held. It was 
still in Axis hands on May 5. Its 
overwhelming was the first move in the 
final thunderbolt that fell on Tunis. 

In the 12 days between the taking 
: of Longstop Ridge and the final blow, 

General Alexander massed his forces 
.by -Afixrthe -areas behind Medjez and on the 
Vborders of the little , 

Africa, 
him tie } 

Ahioxicans had broken through, flooding ? 
: dp^ the slopes tb Mateur and the out-: 

the French' 

; tli€S ■ ■ nib'tmtain • 
by ^ Zaghouan area. And in . • 

the centre General Alexander gathered :: 

the 
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Chapter Z7S 

INSIDE THE THIRD REICH AFTER STALINGRAD 

Life inside Germany between July 1942 and the end of 1943 is here described 
by Dr. F. Heymann, formerly of the editorial staff of the * Frankfurter 
Zeitung ’ and foreign editor of 4 Bohemia 9 {Prague). The military successes 
which had justified confidence in victory came to an end. But cunning propa- 
ganda and , as the months passed , sheer suppression kept the German war 
machine working . For the preceding year in Germany , see Chapter 217 


I n the summer of 1942 a series of 
sweeping German offensives in 
Europe and Africa made most 
Germans once again believe in the cer- 
tainty of ultimate, and possibly not very 
distant, victory. In southern Eussia as 
well as in Libya and Egypt German 
armies seemed to be as irresistible as 
ever [see Chapters 224 and 227). No 
wonder that with the successes won and 
the far greater victories which seemed 
to be assured, the gloom brought about 
by the disaster of the preceding winter 
in Eussia disappeared. There were few 
defeatists left in Germany by July 1942 
— though many people welcomed the 
victories less for their military signifi- 
cance than because they seemed to 
promise an early end to the war. In 
August confidence rose that Eussia 
would soon give in. German propaganda 
did its best to strengthen this belief 
within and without Germany. In order 
to split the Allies, rumours were launched 
that Britain and the U.S.A. intended to 
replace Stalin by “ a more proficient 
leader/' Then, to frighten Eussia, Japan 
was said to be planning an immediate 
attack upon Siberia. 

All these manoeuvres were of no avail, 
however, and in the course of September 
German morale dropped slightly owing 


to the approach of winter without any 
decisive success having been obtained 
in the East. All German newspapers 
had to print long articles emphasizing 
that preparations for the second winter 
campaign in Eussia had been so thor- 
ough that no German soldier would, as 
in the year before, suffer from cold or 
lack of shelter. This was small comfort, 
since it showed that there would be no 
final victory and no peace in 1942. 

By the end of September German 
propaganda, culminating in Hitler's 
speech for the hew Winterhilfe 55 
(winter relief work), left no doubt that 
the great offensive plans of a few months 
ago had had to be abandoned. Germany 
had reached all her goals and had occu- 
pied all the territories necessary to make 
herself blockade-proof. She could now 
go over to the defensive. In his speech, 
Hitler threatened Britain with retalia- 
tion for the air war against Germany. 
If Churchill and Eoosevelt (“ military 
idiots ”) tried to set foot again in the 


“ fortress of Europe," they could con- 
sider themselves lucky if they succeeded 
in ' holding out for nine hours, as the 
forces landed in Dieppe in August had 
done. Eussia, on the other hand, had 
been bled white by her fearful losses 
from which she would never be able to 
recover. By cutting the Volga, the 
German army had deprived her of her 
main life line and of nearly all her oil 
supplies. Stalingrad itself, which was 
still being assaulted, would also be 
taken, 64 worauf Sie sich verlassen 
koennen ” (you can rely on that). 

It was one of the last grandiloquent 
and self-assured speeches in the long 
series of Hitler’s public pronounce- 
ments. Sooner than any- Events 
body expected events 
proved him wrong. On Wron4 * 

October 23 General g 

Montgomery’s Eighth Army began its 
offensive in Egypt ; 12 days later he 
had decisively won the Battle of El 
Alamein. Eommel, the one German 


GERMANY’S FUEHRER SPEAKS 

Hitler addressing Nazi party members on Nov. 8, 1942, the eve of the anniversary of the 1923 
Nazi Putsch, The Allies had that very morning landed in French North Africa. He still boasted, 
however, that in North Africa ‘ the enemy moves forward and back, but what matters is the , 
final result, and that you can leave to us.’ He also asserted that he had taken Stalingrad. 
Another phrase ran, * They wiU find out in Britain that the German inventive spirit has not 
been idle, and they will get an answer 1 (to British air raids) ‘which will take their breath away/ 




COLLECTION FOR WINTER CLOTHING 
This painting by Josef Vietze of Prague, shown in July 1942 at the 
annual exhibition of German art in the House of German Art in Munich, 
depicts a young S.S. trooper collecting fur clothing for . the use of 
German soldiers fighting in the, snows of the Russian winter. 


ganda explained 
that the invasion 
of North Africa was 
one more p r o o f 
that Churchill 
and Roosevelt 
would never dare 
to invade Europe. 

In the meantime 
new dangers were 
brewing in the east. 
The Russian offen- 
sive at Stalingrad, 
begun on Novem- 
ber 19, had, by the 
end of the month, 
completely en- 
circled the German 
Sixth Army. The 
German armies in 
the Caucasus had 
to retreat rapidly 
as they too were in 
danger of being cut 
off. All hopes of 
an early peace 
vanished. German 
propaganda, after 
having pictured 
Britain as enemy 
No. 1 of the Ger- 
man. people, turned 
east, depicting the 
danger threatening 
“all Europe” from 
the Bolshevist 
“ Untermenschen ” 
and hinting at 


possibilities that an understanding might 
be reached with the west. In the period 
preceding Christmas 1942, gloom settled 
once again over Germany, deepened by 
the growing strength of British air raids. 

To combat this mood and distract 


Renewed War 
Against 
‘Enemy Within’ 

Strange as it 


attention from happenings at the fronts, 
war against the " enemy within ” was 
stepped up again. Thousands of helpless 
Jews, not only from Germany, Austria 
and the protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia, but also from Norway, France, 
Holland and Yugoslavia, were sent 
to the huge concentra- 
tion camps in Poland 
which soon became, 

“Vernieht ungslager * 

(extermination camps), 
may seem, these fearful persecutions 
were continued although — as all neutral 
observers agree — the masses of the 
German people, particularly in Berlin, 
Hamburg and other great cities where 
they could observe the round up of 
these unhappy victims, rather re- 
sented such measures and in some cases 
even tried to interfere. The churches 
also were subjected to continuous 
persecution. More Roman Catholic 
abbeys were closed or their possessions 
confiscated. Hess's successor Martin 
Bormann, in a solemn declaration to the 
German people, openly confessed that 
Nazi philosophy was irreconcilable with 
Christianity of any description. In 
place of the old Protestant hymn book, 
a new hymn book for Protestant 
congregations was issued which tried to 


General who, being a hundred per cent 
Nazi, had been “ built up” as a War god 
by the party propaganda, and who 
himself Had promised the. early capture 
v of Alexandria, Was fleeing towards the 
west. It was a nasty surprise for the 
Germaai. puhlic. ' Official propaganda re- , 
^ that; this> was only / \ 
















TUNISIAN HARBOURS IN 
ALLIED HANDS 

The important town of Ferryville was 
cleared by troops of the U 5 Second 
Corps by 4 p m on May 7, 1943 A 
quarter of an hour later their forward 
elements entered Bizerta, second poit of 
Tunisia, from the south, while almost 
simultaneously Moroccan Goumiers 
reached it from the west It was found 
to be a dead city, the town and port 
rumed by Allied air bombardment 
The Germans had sunk eight ships to 
block the harbour and had blown up 
the lock gates, but had withdrawn too 
hurriedly to have tame tp destroy the 
electrical and other public services 
The Allies set to work to dear the 
harbour immediately, and soon British 
and American ships lay at anchor m 
Bizerta (above) Left, an Axis auxiliary 
naval vessel, wrecked by Allied bomb- 
ing, lies on its side in the flooded dry 
dock at Ferryville The desolation of 
the scene testifies to the devastation 
wrought by Allied bombing 

Photos, Official 
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o < no extent, hid that cfhvt was 
in nc lease m the meat iation 
hotimcs mnouncement tint tins was 
o temporary meisiue but would list 
4 lnou$rhout the war was generalh 
lx 1 \ \ ed People thought it a sign that 
Germany w is ieall\ blockade proof 


\t the bcgmuing of 1943 things mo\ ed 
cpnckh nom bad to woi^e It was 
impossible to conceal that m the sur 
^ .. , lendti at Stalingrad 

(see Chapter 269) a 
^ ,° . - catastrophe of the 

a mgra or< i er Jxad over- 


taken the German 'Wehimacht Hitler, 


who it liad been expected would 
make a public speech as usual on 
Januaiy 30, the birthday of the Third 
Beich, was not heard Goebbels was 
left to read the Fuehrers message o\er 
the microphone This w as Goebbels s 
great hour He knew that the event 
was sure to cause deep depression 
But when there must be gloom, it 
should be officially shaped and canal- 
ized/ 4 so as to be under control The 
stoiv had been well prepared the 
disaster of Stalingrad was, according to 
Goebbels, the supreme sacrifice of a 
German aimy and its commanders, 
who had <±11 without exception given 
then lnes to hold the onrush of the 


u Asiatic hordes ” and to enable the 


German High Command to stabilize 
the front It was, absuidlv enough, 
most unwelcome when the news slowly 



ARMOURED LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE EASTERN FRONT 


By a coincidence, five pilot engines each leading ten new fully-armoured locomotives came 
together in a German marshalling yard This concentration of war engines for the eastern 
front (explains the German description of this photograph) is a proof of the fulfilment of 
the new engine-buildmg programme promoted by the Fuehrer, and a clear indicat on oi the 
unbroken will to victory of the German armament industry ’ Photo , A ejbtom 

filtered thiough to Germairy that more Germany had still vast leserves of 
than 90,000 iren, including Field- unused man- and woman power who e 
Marshal \on Paulus, had laid down mobilization would make all the diffei- 
thcir aims Mhen all was over, a once Compulsory legislation was 
gieat national mourning w T as oigamzed ordeied foi all men between 16 and 65, 

So theatrical or other entertainment and for all women between 17 and 45 
was given foi thxee days, and there weie The idea was to send armament woikers 
mourning manifestations of every kind to the front and to replace them by the 
At the same time the masses had to newly conscripted In general the out- 
be shown that something drastic was come of this mobilization was fax from 
being done to redeem the situation, satisfactory One of the first measures 
Until then it had been taken for granted taken was the closing down of small 
that Germany, where the expression shops, craftsmen's workshops, catering 
4 s total war” originated was totally and entertainment establishments, 
mobibzed Now the discovery was made branches of banks and insurance firms 
that this was not the case at all, that This was a haid blow to the German 

middle class, already the chief victim 
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SPECIAL RATION CARDS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Cards, left for a child or young person up to xS, right for a worker other than a landworker over 
issued to German citizens at Christmas 1942 The German description comments : ‘ While 
the enemy powers must steadily reduce their food rations, thanks to the brave and victorious 
German soldiers, the Reich is able to grant all German citizens a considerable special allotment 
for the Christmas festival’, but the long validity of these cards (14 1 2 1942 to 31 1 1943) suggests 
that there may have been some difficulty m meeting them 


of war conditions Nearly 1,000 (out of 
about 2,400) newspapers were closed 
down, not so much to save labour (as 
w r as pietended) as to get nd of all those 
papers still outside the Nazi party or 
wheie the editoual staffs included 
somewhat lukewarm followers of the 
party line. 

Three months latei came another 


debacle, in Tunisia (see Chapter 277) 
That was much more of a surprise 


to the German public 
than Stalingrad They 
had, it is true, already 
learned to respect 


Shock of 
Tunisia 
Debacle 


Montgomery's generalship and the 
striking power of the British Eighth 
Army But they had been told 


that the other Allied forces m North 


Africa, particularly American and 
French, counted for nothing — they 
had no battle experience and their 
supplies were constantly destroyed by 
U-boat attacks on their supply lines* 
The stubborn resistance offered during 




2783 




the "winter of UG2-43 by tiu- forc*> vi 
Yon Arnim and Me>>e had nuut- peoj^** 
believe that the v ' African brhlue-head v 
would be held and would make it inioos- 
s i hie tor the Allies even to contemplate 
an invasion of Europe from the south. 
The very suddenness of the final break- 
down made it impossible to believe that 
the Axis armies had ” fought to the last 
man and patrone/' All that was left 
to G-oebbels was boldly to announce 
that Africa had never been of any par- 
ticular value to the defence of the 

Fortress of Europe,” whose real bul- 
wark was Sicily, now strongly defended 
by German and Italian crack troops. 

People in general were not quite as 
depressed by the Tunisian capitulation 
as they had been by the Stalingrad 
catastrophe, mainly because there were 




HITLER YOUTH IN TRAINING 
Physical training camps were established 
in 1942 by the Hitler Youth organization, 
in which all youths of 16^ underwent a 
compulsory three weeks' course before 
joining the army. Men who had seen 
service at the front trained the lads, some 
of whom are here learning direction-finding 
by means of the prismatic compass. 

many fewer killed and many more 
prisoners among the German casualties, 
and the next-of-kin of sons or husbands 
who were prisoners of war in British or 
American hands were much less afraid 
for what was going to happen to them 
than in the case of those held by Russia. 

People's minds, moreover, were soon 
diverted from Tunisia by the 'sudden 
announcement of the cutting of the 
meat ration from 350 to 
250 grains per . week, a 
cut not compensated for 
by a small rise in the 
bread ration (by 75 g.) and the fat 
ratio# (by 12| g.). This tightening of 
the belt, though it belied Goermg's firm 
promises of a few months before, was 
: deliberate policy, and it had, in no small 
A measure, the desired effect: people 
stopped talking of military events ; their 
minds were occupied by the food 
' question. ; 'b-, , y, A V\. 

- The months from February to April 
witnessed also a sharp increase in the 
;y?eigbtbrf British bombs dropped on 
Germany,. These attacks were much too y 
devastating to allow the German autho- 
. r|dea1x> m im mize theix effect. Not only 
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‘R.A.R BOMBERS IN GREAT STRENGTH . . .* 
A long line of German civilians evacuating an unnamed town 
in North Germany which had been badly hit by the R.A.F. 
(Right) Members of a motorized A.R.P. unit of the Luftwaffe 
in the streets of another unnamed German town the morning 
after a visit from our heavy bombers. (Below) Berlin blazing 
after bombing with British phosphorus bombs. * Although 
the horror of the actual bombardment is great, the real misery 
begins when people stand in front of the ruins of their houses,* 
said a report on Berlin in December 1943, * Estimates put the 

number of homeless seeking aid and relief at nearly 3,000,000.* 
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of the capital, and repair was limited to 
less-damaged houses and factories 
In spite, of all the setbacks suffered, 
by Germany in the east, in Africa and 
in the air, the number of Germans 
who fully realized the plight into which 
Hitler's war had led 
them was, in the 
spring of 1943, still 
limited,. , There 
seemed still to be strong reasons for 
hope. One of them was the Battle of the 
: Atlantic. In January Raeder had been 
replaced as supreme Commander of the 
German , Navy by Doenitz, who up to 
that titne had commanded' the U-boat 
fleets alone. Doenitz, who had attained 


HAMBURG STREET SCENE.* AUTUMN 1943 
The R.A.F. began bombing Hamburg in 1940, but the number and weight of their attacks were 
steeply stepped up during 1943. In July they dropped 6,900 tons on the city In less than, a week 
—at that time a battering unparalleled during the war. The docks, industrial and metal- 
working plants, motor-works and gasworks suffered, damage being especially severe in the, 
industrial districts of St. Georg, Billwarder-Ausschlag, and Grasbrook. 


‘The Rommel 
of 

the Sea * 


to, and not by U-boats alone but also 
by surface forces operating from Nor- 
wegian waters and by aircraft. When, 
in March, Doenitz V spring offensive 
was at its height, special communiques 


guided by propaganda alone, even by 
as nimble and cunning a propaganda as 
that devised by Goebbels and his chief 
collaborators. As long as events justified 
least in some degree confident 


at 


the war could be won by the U-boats, opposition were drowhed/ and, pirb- ; 
As it was impossible for the ordinary paganda could ^do< 
citizen to check the correctness of. required to keep up 'Germai hiomfe.: 
news telling of sea victories (whereas ; But the more the eoume pi : 

•in relation to operations on land ho" ' 1 *** 


flag rank only four years before and was could at least look at the map), , such more sheer suppression had to be used 
; now promoted to the rank of Gross- news was, if necessary, invented in order $6 v 'b _ 1 

, odwiwal i A rlrmra.1 rwf tho TTInof-A Wftt ■f/i /»’kao-r. nartimU disturb the j^ihobth Titrrv'rlr-»nrt t ' ,’jni# 


admiral (Admiral of the Meet), was to cheer people up. 

: intimately, connected with the Party. ' nrn ’' v k— 

1 /' 'Jarfce Rommel W W$asf' 
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1942 was the Reich Ministry of Justice 
and the administration of penal law. 
In August of that year Thieraek was 
appointed Minister of Justice. He had 
been president of the “ Volksgcrichts- 
hof s ' , the notorious people's court ” 
which in reality was a mere party organ 
whose task it w T as to judge political 
“ crimes 99 according to the most arbi- 
trary rules. Thieraek was one of Himm- 
ler’s reliable henchmen, a ruthless 
S.S, -man, as was also his Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State Herr Rothen- 
berger, appointed at the same time. 

Thieraek was given full power to “ re- 
form ” all existing laws as he (or rather 
as Himmler and the S.S.) pleased. He 
closed down a great number of ordinary 
parochial courts and re- 
moved many thousands 
of judges from office, 
thereby getting rid in 
the main of those whose unreserved ad- 
herence to the party seemed doubtful. 
On the other hand he augmented the 
number of special courts, consisting of 
juries chosen only among reliable party- 
members and presided over by S.S. 
functionaries. They had the right to 
pass sentences of death or penal servi- 
tude without regard to any written 
law, and there was no appeal against 
their sentences. These courts got very 
much busier in 1943, when mass 
arrests became frequent. The victims 
were partly workmen who were sus- 
pected of having organized opposition 
groups (in Siemensstadt, the industrial 
suburb of Berlin, 600 workers were, 


Law 4 Re- 
formed ’ out 
of Existence 


according to reliable neutral source-, 
arrested by the Gestapo at the beginning 
of 1943). partly intellectuals who, it 
was thought, might be potential leaders 
of future opposition movements. In 
March 1943 two official? of the Foreign. 
Office were executed. Much more of the 
real background of opposition was 
revealed when, about the same time, 
there was a revolt among some of the 
students at Munich University. Many 
were arrested, others deprived of their 
right to continue their studies and sent 
to the front, while two men supposed 
to be the leaders. Professor Huber and a 
student named Hans Scholl, were 
executed. As the year went on, more 
such executions followed, some of them 
given wide publicity. In one fortnight 
of September 1943 alone, four out of 
a much greater number of executions 
were publicly announced and com- 
mented on at length in the German 
press, all the victims being accused of 
having spread defeatism. Among those 
executed for this “ crime 99 was a high 
official in Mecklenburg, Regierungsrat 
Theodor Korselt. 

It was, however, an exception when, 
within a few days of these events, a 
higher party official was also put to 
death for excessive corruption. This 
was a show trial intended to demon- 
strate to the masses that Nazi Justice 
did not tolerate corruption among 
responsible party officials. In reality it 
was common knowledge that corruption 
and venality had become almost a 
matter of course with a large part, of 




HIMMLER SEES DAMAGE 
The targets attacked by the R.A.F. were not 
all industrial cities or railways and other 
communications. Some of them were 
secret dumps, factories, and research 
stations placed among woodlands in the 
country. Himmler, head of the Gestapo, 
is here inspecting the damage done to one 
such secret target. Photo , Associated Press 

Nazi officialdom from top to bottom, 
the Gestapo by no means excluded. 
Services of every kind could, and often 
had to, be bought by bribes. Whereas 
in previous years money would do a 
great deal, it was becoming more and 
more necessary to pay with what was 
called Sachwerte,” material values, 
ranging from food “ gifts ” up to 
furniture, grand pianos and pictures. 

This showed dearly that most people 
had little confidence in the stability of 
the Reichsmark, but realized the pro- 
cess of hidden inflation 0 f 

started years before by Conflden ® 
the economic policy of. _ . . . 

the Nazis. Mohey could Re > ch8mark 
buy little, shops were empty of all 
merchandise except the bare necessities 
of life, everything else was regarded as 
luxury and could be bought in the black 
market only for incredible prices; 250 

■w, vjfii o tA« v . -i , 



lull ill the war on all fronts which gave 
the German home front some time 
to recuperate, though the R.A.F/s 
attack on the two great dams of the 
Eder and the Moehne rivers (see page 
2660 and illus,, page 2659) created havoc 
in the whole Ruhr district and in the 
industrial district of Cassel. Their 
output of war products and (in Cassel) 
railway engines was greatly impaired 
by this spectacular success, and it proved 
very difficult for German propaganda 
to minimize its effect. 


Knowing that the Russians were 
waiting impatiently for the opening 
of another front on the Continent, 


German propaganda used this period 


Attempts 
to Disrupt 
Allies 


for renewed attempts to 
create mistrust between 
the Allies. One of 
these moves had a real 


and far-reaching success. The Nazis 
staged the 44 discovery ” of the com- 
mon grave of some 10,000 officers 
of the Polish Army, on whose bodies 
documents were found, “ proving " 
that they had been murdered by the 
Russians early in 1940. The whole 
story was another 44 Reichstag fixe,” 
a crime deliberately committed by the 
Nazis in order to incriminate some- 


body else. This fact, established beyond 


government,” that Italo-Gerxnan rela- 
tions were not influenced by this event 
and that Italy would stay in the war. 
When the surrender was announced the 
effect throughout Germany was enor- 
mous. In some circles, Italy's advan- 
tage in having a king who could dismiss 
the Duce was discussed more or less 
openly. The speed and apparent ease 
with which the whole intricate fabric 
of the Fascist state and dictatorship, 
once a model for Nazi Germany, van- 
ished without any real fight for existence 
could not fail to impress all Germans. 
The Nazi leaders took three steps to 
counteract these dangerous thoughts 
and impressions. Propagandist talks 



its head. The third move was mainly 
military in character, though it had 
strong political implications as well : it 
was the occupation of Rome and the 
greater part of the Italian mainland. 
Yet this move, and the comparatively 
slow Allied progress in Italy during the 
following winter, hardly compensated 
for the catastrophic worsening of 
Germany’s general situation. It is 
impossible even to mention all the des- 
perate attempts of Nazi propaganda to 
deceive or console the German people 
in the face of the loss of those vast 
eastern territories on which a little 
earlier all hopes of a sustained economic 
war effort had been built. The German 
armies were now “ successfully disen- 
gaging ” all the time. They were 
always 44 retreating according to plan " 
and 44 still held the initiative " even 
when the Dnieper line, which had long 
been proclaimed as the final line of 
resistance, was overrun by the Russians. 


Actually the masses of the German 
people at home grew less and .less in- 
terested in what was going on at the 


front. They had become more apathe- 
tic and weary — and T . ^ 
they had their own ^creasing 

front : the night attacks , J pa 1> y ° t 
by the R.A.F., and **“ People 


any doubt by later investigations, was 
not then recognized by the Polish 
Government in London, which asked the 
International Red Cross to , undertake 
an investigation. But the rest of this 
sorry story does not belong to German 
history ; it is told in page 2735. 

In the second week of July the lull 
in the fighting came to an end. On the 
10th the Allied armies landed in Sicily 
(see Chapter 283), whereupon Nazi 
propaganda promptly disclaimed having 
ever thought of Sicily as a stronghold 
of the Fortress of Europe. Now the 
great island was nothing but an 44 un- 
fortified outpost " which belonged rather 
to Africa than to Europe. Almost 
simultaneously with the opening of the, 
battle in the south, the East Front 
sprang to life again, After vast pre- 
parations a strong German offensive 
was started against the Kursk: salient 
(see Chapter 282). Very soon, when its 
complete failure became apparent, the 
German High Command claimed that 
it had been only a 44 reconnaissance in 
force," aimed at revealing the Russian 
offensive plans. . \ . * • V/ • • ; 

The greatest shock, however, that 
hit the German home front in the fateful ; 
summer of 19i3 was the downfall of . 
Mussolini /and the surrender of Italy. 
Ev^ dissolve? the 

, Fascist /party,’ Ooebhels tried to 



DICTATOR AND EX-DICTATOR 

Hitler greets Mussolini after the Duce’s 
rescue on September X2, 1943, from im- 
prisonment in an hotel on Gran Sasso, a 
9,000-ft. mountain in the Abrazzi, by 
S.S. men dropped by parachute. The 
parachutists were followed by Fieseler- 
Storch aircraft, which landed on a plateau 
outride the hotel and took off Mussolini 
and his rescuers. 

Photo, Keystone 

and articles argued that in Italy the 
Fascist regime had never been strong 
enough to eradicate those 44 pluto- 
cratic ” elements which, together with 
the 44 treacherous dwarf Victor Emanuel," 
had stabbed in the back and overthrown 
the Fascist regime. Nothing like that 
could ever happen in Germany where 
such elements no longer esisted or were 
mufcbt^ 

'jgemeihschaft."' / ] ' /''The 1 ■ a ' 

rather theatrical move : /the liberation 
of Mussolini by German S t S. Parachute 
troops, intended to show the striking 
* power of Germany as well as \p> 
^llow thereto huild/up the 44 Italian 


now, in addition, day raids by the 
TJ.S.A.A.F. This air offensive grew 
steadily more concentrated, and large 
scale evacuation, which had already 
taken millions of people from western 
Germany, had to be extended to Ham- 
burg, Berlin and other cities. Among 
the reception areas were regions in 
western Poland, in Czechoslovakia and, 
especially, in Austria, which was some- 
times called the air raid shelter of the 
Reich. This great influx of Reich 
German elements did nothing to soften 
the attitude of the Austrian people, the 
majority of whom, former Nazis not . 
wholly excluded, showed their aversion 
to the intruders in many ways— by 
strikes and riots, by sabotage in fac- 
tories where Austrians sometimes made , 
common cause with the . masses of < 
foreign slave workers, and last but hot : 
least, by many little pinpricks. . Thus 
neutral observers reported that Reich 
Germans living in Vienna were so con- 
sistently shown the wrong direction 
when asking their way that even police- \ 
men sent there from the north relied only 
on street maps to find their way about.. K 
The profound cha,nge in German^ ? 
war situation /dttring / lie ; !p^rjpd : /C6lb-'/; 
ecmed found a remarkable reflection in ; 
the treatment of Allied prisoners of war-/ 
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Russians 
Treated 
as Sla\es 
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< ipti red 

bei s ^ \t ]] \ * u m iho is 
of r minus mpcrtid to num n 
ust so ivm *diu-> who coidl bf ll 
trta fa md rv plotted up to n d oK i 
be^oid tht limit of hum ui ei duiancf 
Pirticularlv 1 id <md m^utnciert w is tl t 
loud jrvcn to these people who h d 
none of the m\ a ] uable Red ( loss pau els 
without which British and other pus 
oners of war could ne\er hate kept 
their health foi any length of time 


WITH GERMANY’S WAR 
WORKERS 

A girl, formerly a student at tne Berlin 
Academy of Art m training as an oxy- 
acetylene welder Right the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the inter- 
nationally famous conductor Wilhelm 
Furtwangler gives a concert in a Berlin 
arms factory The Mayor of Berlin was 
present It will be noted that this is not a 
case of * music while you work • the 
workers a r t atterding only to the music 

suited their purposes Polish prisoners 
had ne\er been treated with any con 
sideiation, and after the Battle of 
France the treatment of British and 
French prisoners also was harsh Treat- 
ment of British prisoners however, 
improved towards the end of 1940, at a 
time when numbexs of Luftwaffe and 
U-boat peisonnel were prisoners m 
British hands French prisoners m 
Germany were by fax the largest m 
numbers, and the release of a great part 
of them, promised to the Vichy Govern- 
ment, was nevei effected They were 
kept in Germany partly to blackmail 
the French mto sending to Germany 
more skilled industrial workers (most of 
whom had never been drafted mto the 
army), and partly because this pro 
longed captivity of a great peicentage 
of young Frenchmen tended to keep 
the French birth-rate low Polish ana 
French and, as far as possible, British 
msoners were soon made to work on 


arms. 

Their lot was enviable compared with 
that of the thousands of Russians 
captured during the first phases of the 
war m the east Russia had not been 
a partner to the Geneva Convention 
or the agi cement of 1929, which made it 
difficult for her to get anything like the 
piotection which Swiss and Swedish 
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should ne made to work for irn iment 
p oduction 

Tilt b isn of th s whole pol c\ had 
tlw iys been the fret thit the Germans 
held fii n ore prisoners of w ii m their 
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RELIEF FROM THE TEDIUM OF PRISON LIFE 
Parcels from home have arrived British prisoners of war at Camp Oflag IXa smile with happi- 
ness during the distribution — a photograph taken and sent home by a prisoner in the camp 
Above, one of the combatants knocked through the ropes dunng a boxing match at another 
camp Educational programmes, games, exercises — and parcels from home — kept the British 
prisoners sane and healthy dunng their long years of inactivity 
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camps than there were German prisoners 
m Allied camps The scandalous shack- 
ing of British and Canadian prisoners 
who had been captuied at Dieppe in 
1942 — allegedly a reprisal action. — 
would most likely never have happened 
had not the balance m the number of 
pi r- oners been so much jm the favour of 
Germany This, howe\er, ceased to be 
the case m 1943 After the surrender 
of Germany's African armies, German 
prisoners m Allied hands at one stroke 
vastly outnumbered Biifcish and Ameri- 
can prisoners m Axis hands Also after 
the sunendei of Stalingrad and the 



losses of the second winter campaign, 
there were now fox the first time huge 
numbers of Germans m Russian hands 
From then on the treatment of 
prisoners of war, particularly those of 
British nationality, underwent a ceitam 
change Until then there had been, 
on the one hand, fc show camps'' where 
pnsoneis had been allowed 4 privileges," 
and these had been given wide publicity 
in Germany , and, on the other, 
reprisal camps " or camps where 
prisoners who had tried to escape were 
subjected to much haishei treatment 
Now the standard was somewhat more 


unified, and m some camps British 
prisoners, to theiT great surprise, found 
themselves even marched off to the 
nearest picture house for entertainment 
During the winter of 1943-44, Field 
Marshal Keitel, in the name of the 
German High Command, issued a 
special order which stressed the neces- 
sity of treating Russian prisoners of 
war well Though some of the worst 
methods, which had already caused the 
death of tens of thousands, seem to 
hrve been somewhat mitigated, the lot 
oi most of the pusoners from the east 
was still so hard as to make many of 
them prefer any other status, however 
hateful otheiwne Thus, quite a num- 
ber of Russian, Polish, Yugoslav and 
other prisoners were pressed into service 
m the German armed forces, where, of 
course, they formed very unwilling 
fighters for the German Fatheiland — 
many ot them later suriendered at the 
first opportunity 

That this experiment wa^ made at 
all, and made on such a scale, shows 
clearly the gravest of all problems 
confronting the German war leaders 
towards the end of 1943 . lack of man- 
power True, besides prisoners of war 
the number of foreign slave workeis 
— at the beginning of the year some 
six millions — had, by indiscriminate 
methods of recruitment, been sub- 
stantially increased But this vast 
and — in the case of defeat — dangerous 
army of foreign nationals wa^ not 
sufficient by a long way to fill all the 
gaps, let alone to free sufficient Germans 
for the task of defending the long 
perimeter of the “ Fortress of Europe " 
Thus tbe end of the year found the 
German people in complete apathy 
facing another year of hopeless working 
and fighting 
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May 1, 1943* U.S. L<<\\ *«ud **. 
raided St. Nazaire C-L*»at 2» im 1' 1 u 
shelled for 75 m*us. at 

May 2. R.A.F. Mosquito*. -* A 1 1 1 1 k d 
Thiom die after flurLt of COO mile*. < o o 
over enemy territory > at p »i**i 4 it. 

May 3. 31 a tour un pini*d b> Alios 
(Tunisia). U.S. plant* attacked K»*\a 
(Aleutians; nine tim< s. 

May 4. KijmLkava (Kuban 1 uqtuMil 
by Red Army. New Japane-e olltnsi\t 
8. of Yani'tsc. Cone* nti.ded 
attack by R.A.F. on Doitimmd. 

May 5. Djebel liou Aouhez cuptiiml 
by First Army (Tunisia I. 

May 6. Massicault captuud bj Fird 
Army (Tunisia). Australians otcopud 
Mubo (New G unit a). Fi\e attacks on 
Kiska and seven on Attn 1 Aleut bv 
U.S, plane®. Five U-bo.ds. sunk win 11 
attacking westbound AtUutir* coim>>. 

May 7. Tunis, Fciryvilie* Bizeila and 
Pont du Fahs <• apt ured by Alin * Tunisia 1 . 
Japanese cut -Maungdsw -Butbidatmg 
road (Burma), Heavy Allied air raids 
on Madang, Fills*, h Ha ten and Mubo 
(New* Guinea). 

May 8. Tcbouibu and Djedeida cap- 
tured (Tunisia). Withdrawal of Allied 
forces trom Buthidaung (Burma). 

May 9. Unconditional surrender in 
N.E. Tunisia. 

May 10. Soliman and Grombaha 
occupied (Tunisia). 

May 11* Ameiiean forces landed on 
Attu (Aleutians). Mr, Churchill arrived 
in Washington. 

May 11-12. Allies withdrew from 
Maungdaw (Burma). 

May 12. Bomber Command dropped 
1,500 tons of bombs by night on Duis- 
hurg-Ruhrort. Organized re -fata nee in 
all Tunisia ceased. 

May 13. Bast remaining elements in 
Tunisia surrendered. Pantelleria bom- 
barded from the sea ; heavy air attacks 
on Naples, Cagliari (.Sardinia), Augusta 
(Sicily) and communications in the toe of 
Italy. Night attack by R.A.F. on Bochum, 

May 14. Velsen (N. Holland), Kiel, 
Antwerp and Courtr&i attacked by day 
by U.S. Army Eighth Air Force. Civita- 
vecchia (Italy) and Palermo (Sicily) 
heavily bombed, Australian hospital 
ship *' Centaur ” torpedoed and sunk by 
Japanese; 26,8 lives lost. 

May 17. Moehneand Edcr dams (Ruhr 
area) breached by air attack. 

May 18. Pantelleria heavily raided 
from the air United Nations Food Con- 
ference opened at Hot Springs, Virginia 
(ended June 3). 

May 19. Kiel and Flensburg attacked 
by U.S. heavy bombers. 

May 20. Return to India of Brig. 
Wingates Chindits reported. 

May 21. Strong day air attacks on 
Wilhebnshaven and Emden. 

May 22. Japanese bombers attack 

Chittagong (Bengal). Dissolution of 
Comintern announced from Moscow* 
May 23. Bomber Command dropped 
over 2 # <HK) ions of bombs on Dortmund 
by night. Three heavy air attacks on 
Pantelleria in five hours. 


Ma\ 25. P<»« * ,1 U 

1 * rub* . F > < M l m »* 4 »t. 

Maj 26. Ail d • »* 1 *-* * < 

Si* in SiHit 1 1 . P V h 1 i Hi i 

h"ui L N w '»vn It * »I> in r.A «*i 
*»> ALi* a *1 1 * v. 

Maj 27. Fij-l si< \ 31 t on/ u Di . 

Mon aiMtU oui tut.ic* ltd Anu>. Jt Lt 
'IltuinuriD bombed b\ Mu*quitue- 111 
found nubt of o\er I,(»nu mile*. B»il:G« 
nonib# rs n* ' 41 * at sti t*gtb attack d E^-en. 
tontm icd ALnd »i: attacks 011 Saidmia, 
Siuij lad Puutelleiia. k.haii4— Hankow 

hurhwa> cut by Chinese: Japanese thiown 
out of Ghihtu*su. 

May 28. Hi n j davhght 'ittaek onHg- 
hom by C.S. FoiUcjs&eb based in Afuca. 

May 29. Heavy day attacks on U-boat 
basis of Ht. Nazaire and .La Pallice. 
(her 1.50(1 tons dropped at night b> 
R.A.F. on Wuppeital. Chittagong ail field 
(Bengil) attacked by Japanese bombers. 
All organized Japanese resistance on Attu 
collapsed. 

May 30. Frequent Gorman air laid* 
on Leningrad. Daylight raid by 100 U.S. 
F 01 tresses on A a pies. Chinese counter - 
offen&ne launched near flupeh-Gonan 
border. Dawn attack by Foities&es on 
Wewak (New Guinea). Talks between 
De Gaulle and Giraud began (Algiers). 

May 31. Pantelleria bombed through- 
out the day by relays of bombers* Lae 
attacked by two weaves of Liberator's 
(New Guinea). Confirmed in London 
that French warships in Alexandria 
joined Allies. 

June 1. Allied air offensive against Sar- 
dinia, Sicily and Pantelleria maintained. 
Allied warships bombarded Pantelleria. 

June 2. Heavy night air attack on 
Naples ; Pantelleria bombed by night 
and day. Germans raided Kursk with SOU 
planes ; lost 162 (Russia). 

June 3. 520 Soviet bombers (one lost) 

made heavy night attack on Orel. Pan- 
telleria attacked many times from the 
air and bombarded from the sea, Chinese 
recaptured Itu and reached west bank of 
Yangtse, De Gaulle and Giraud reached 
agreement (Algiers). 

June 4* Red Air Force heavily bombed 
enemy supply centres of Bryansk and 
Karachev. Sicily, Pantelleria and Italian 
mainland heavily bombed. Kungan (S. 
Hupeh) recaptured by Chinese. 

June 5. U.S. Fortresses from N.W. 
Africa attacked Rpezia. Pantelleria again 
attacked from air and sea. Mr. Churchill 
arrived back in London. 

June 6, Night and day air attacks on 
Pantelleria. Wan aerodrome (New 
Guinea) dive-bombed by Japanese. 

June 7* Pantelleria bombed from dawn 
to dusk* Composition of French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation announced. 

June 8. Pantelleria bombed and bom- 
barded all day ; leaflets dropped demand- 
ing unconditional surrender. 

June 9. Main weight of Strategic and 
Tactical Air Forces against Pantelleria. 

June 20, Entire weight of Strategic 
and Tactical Air Forces thrown against 
Pantelleria from dawn to dusk, Allied 
bombers u queuing up” to drop their 


, , s. L i\ A » \\ But, on) bombed by 
t \ l w* m* <>i Fnrtii^o and Libciatoi-. 

June 11. 2 <hi U. 4 *. Foitr^s* k s (eight 
{ Ui *li t vt »1 U 1 uit tv®e at Wilhchnsj- 
L id.. At mglit 41 **ai force of R.A.F. 
bomiMi- «ttt«*ck*d Duesc-eldorf. Violent 
bombing of Pant* ilezia, which sunendered 
unronditumalh <\t 11.40 a.m. Chimse 
ioiccs i< capt 111 cd Sungtze, S.E. of lchang. 

June 12. At night Bomber Command 
ill great s-tici^f h attacked Bochum. 
Lampedusa, iieawiy bombed and bom- 
baui* d, -.uutndcred at 0 .O 0 p.m. Dav 
tud night ail atta* ks on Sicily. 

June 13. Two Luge formations of U.S. 
h* aw bombers i24 lost) made unescorted 
at tacks on Bit ‘men and Kiel. Sicilian 
airfields bombed. Allied raid on RabauL 

June 14. Bomber Command made a 
Lcaw night attack on Oberhauscn. 

June 15. Heavy bomber attacks on 
Sicilian aiiiieids. Chinese announce 
recapture of 3Iicbitai, S.W. of Shasi. 
U.S. auciaft bombed Kiska (Aleutians). 

June 16. 04 of 120 Japanese planes shot 
down over Guadalcanal for loss of six 
American plane® (one pilot safe). Naple® 
heavily bombed at night. 

June 18. strong foice of U.S. heavy 
bombers attacked Sardinia and Sicily. 

June 19. At night strong force of . 
R.A.F. four-engmed bombers attacked 
Schneider works, Le Creusot. 90-min. 
dawn air raid on Rabaul (New Britain). 

June 20. At night R.A.F. Lancaster 
made heavy attack on Friedriclishafen. 
Messina heavily attacked (June 19-20). 
Japanese lost 24 of 48 aircraft sent to 
attack Dai* win (Australia). 

June 21. Over 700 R.A.F. heavies made 
shattering night attack on Krefeld. 
Heavy daylight attack by U.S. bombers 
on Naples. Lightnings shot down 23 out 
of 30 Zeros in air battles over Lae- 
Salamaua area (New Guinea). 

June 22. Heavy daylight attacks by 
U.S. bombers on HueJs, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam. Concentrated night attack 
by R.A.F. on Muelheim. 

June 23. Short but sharp raid by 15 
enemy planes on Hull. Spezia heavily 
bombed by same force of Lancasters 
which hit Friedriclishafen on June 20, 
on return journey from N, Africa. 

June 24. R.A.F. Bombers in great 
strength raided Elberfeld. 

June 25. Heavy night attack by 
R.A.F. on Bocbum and Gelsenkirchen. 
Day and night attacks on targets in 
Sicily and Sardinia. U.S. bombers made 
six attacks on Kiska (Aleutians). 

June 26. Lae airfield (New Guinea) 
heavily bombed by Allies without loss. 

June 26-27. Concentrated 15 -min. 
attack by R.A.F. on Naples. 

June 28. Heavy attack on St. Nazaire 
U-boat base by U.S. Fortresses ; night 
attack in great strength by British 
heavies on Cologne. Fierce attack on 
Leghorn by 300 U.S. Fortresses. 

June 30. Palermo (Sicily) heavily 
bombed by U.S, Fortresses. U.S. Marines 
landed on Rendova (New Georgia): 121 
Japanese aircraft shot down. American 
forces landed at Nassau Bay (New Guinea ). 
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Chapter 279 

GERMANY’S EUROPEAN ALLIES WAVER 

The yea) 1943 n as an ominous one tor Germain ' s satellites: Finland , Hungary , 

Rumania and Bulgaria. Russia's steady drive vestward, the final defeat 
of the Axis in Africa , and the Allied imasion of Italy showed only too dearly 
that the chances of Axis i icto/v were fading. Dr. F. Hevnann here describes 
their efforts to disentangle themselves from their alliance with Germany. For 
the earlier history of the war in these countries , see Chapters 235 and 236 


A lready in the closing stages of 1942 
there could be no doubt that the 
Finnish people were tired of war. 
The question whether anything could be 
won by continuing the fight was answered 
euilv in 1943 by the Eurasian victories in 
general, and by the 
FINLAND relief of Leningrad in 
particular. After the 
Russians retook the fortress of 
Schluesselburg on January 18, every 
chance of a combined Finno-German 
victory in northern Russia vanished, 
and with it the hopes of those 
who had dreamed of a Greater Finland 
to which Germany had promised the 
position of u the leading power in 
the North. 55 However, there still 
seemed a chance that by going out 
of the war Finland might be left in full 
possession of the Karelian Isthmus 
which she had ceded to Russia in 1940 
(see page 746). Many leading politicians 
hoped that this could be achieved 
simply by taking up a more passive 
attitude in the war against Russia. 



PREMIER OF FINLAND 
Professor Edwin Linfcomies, who formed a 
new coalition government on March 4, 1943, 
in which all major parties from Conservatives 
to Social Democrats were represented. Its 
members included Mr. Vanio Tanner, a 
leading Social Democrat, who was Minister 
of Finance, and whose hatred of Russia had 
unfortunate repercussions for his country. 

Photo, Black Star 


After the re-election of Mr. Risto 
Ryti as President (February 15), the new 
Cabinet formed on March 4 by Professor 
Edwin Linkomies was again a coalition 
m which all major parties from Conser- 
vatives to Social Democrats were repre- 
sented. The leading personality among 
Social Democrats was still Mr. Vanio 
Tanner, the Minister of Finance, who 
controlled the strong co-operative organ- 
ization Elanto, 55 and was the most 
powerful man in the Finnish Labour 
movement. His violent Russophobia 
made him entirely blind to the fact that 
by helping Nazi Germany he was be- 
traying everything his party had ever 
stood for. Much of what happened 
during the year in relation to the peace 
issue was due to his sinister influence. 

The new Government was soon in- 
formed by the State Department in 
Washington that the United States was 
prepared to mediate between Finland 
and Russia. Instead of accepting this 
offer, the Finns referred the matter 
to Berlin. Ribbentrop, as was to be 
expected, forbad any move of the sort, 
and Finland obediently declined the 
American offer. Yet the Government 
seems to have believed that this would 
in no way affect the American attitude 
towards Finland, for great surprise was 
displayed when Washington withdrew 
the whole staff of the American legation 
in Helsinki, with the sole exception of 
the charge d'affaires. Finnish public 
opinion, ill-informed about Finland's 
position in general, was shocked, and 
criticism of“ the Government's policy 
became much more outspoken. 

A conference of the Trade Unions 
Council passed a resolution calling for 
the utmost effort by the Government to 
maintain good relations with the United 
States and Sweden and to preserve the 
goodwill towards Finland of the Danish 
and Norwegian peoples, oppressed by 
Finland's ally Germany. Public opinion 
was strong enough in these matters to 
force the Government to make represen- 
tations to the German Government re- 
garding the treatment of Norwegian 
students and Danish Jews. Finland, 
indeed, remained the only one of Ger- 
many's vassal states which never agreed 
to discriminate against its own small 
Jewish community. 
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SOVIET-FINNISH FRONT 
The 1940 frontier, and the line held by the 
Finns at the end of 1943, are shown in this 
map. Although the Soviet capture of 
Schluesselburg and consequent relief of 
Leningrad in January 1943, ended Finnish 
hopes of expansion, Finland continued to 
evade recognition of the fact The Russo- 
Finnish border before 1940 is shown in the 
map in page 754. 

Public discussion on the peace issue 
continued all through the year. On 
August 20 a remarkable petition was 
submitted to President Ryti. It was 
signed by 33 prominent people from all 
Government parties except the Conser- 
vatives, and urged the President to 
investigate all possibilities of concluding 
a separate peace with Russia. That the 
petition had a strong backing in Parlia- 
ment was shown in a secret debate on 
foreign policy in September, and the 
Government had to give the assurance 
that everything possible was being done 
to quit the war. But no steps were 
taken to fulfil this promise. 

One of the reasons given for this pas- 
sive attitude was that Finland depended 
on Germany for her food supplies. 
Actually this dependence was by 
no means one-sided. Two-thirds of 
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ENGLISH BOOKS IN FINLAND 

However strong anti-Rushan teelmg may have been in Finland there was little anti-Bntish 
or anti-American sentiment — a fact conf rmed by this Finnish soldier browsing among English 
books in a bookshop of his homeland The Finns indeed were very surprised when in 1943 
the United States withdrew the staff of the American legation in Helsinki after Finland had 
refused U S mediation m the war with Russia Photo Black Mar 

Germany’s supplies of nickel, one fouith vuth Germany they had backed the 
of her molybdenum and one fifth of her wrong horse It was mamly the gia\e 


1 


1 utojln n fm tin 1 
I in ir \ m Fm! m 1 
i n u mt "iii d filh 
llm^i t > a ^rh tte 


1 ran t 

1 1 ( w inn h Hl\GAR\ 
Jtur oi 

il lit w<>\ »nmuit tl an thit m 
If K 1k ]) uitb ^ Huium wonbl 
1 < II 1 ti 1 it d nuv from +1 
G mm Hi ic< much is am ox tli* 
qt V r Mullr stitc> let fox J 
gnplm 1 third md to some extent, 
t tone mi uiMn t was moi difficult 
in her tl n fin the other \assals ct 
G 111m to * ike This st^p she h°d 
made tncmies cf dmost ill h< 1 neiji 
boui^— f /echs and Sio\aks Ruthcnras 
and Rumam ins Serbs and f -«oats 1 he 
G< 1 mills had an easy access to Hun- 
garian tcrutoit from man\ directions 
and could always threaten — as they 
occasion illy did — bo gne Tianvyhana 
lack to Rum mu 


Thus m lth their freedom of action 
limited, the Regent Admiral Horthy 
and Prime Minister Kallay tiled at least 
to conserve the Hungarian Vrmj and 
at the same time to win sympathy for 
Hungary among the gieat Western 
nations Unlike Rumania Hungary 
succeeded m lecallmg most of her armed 
forces from Russia — onl\ two divisions 
remained, allegedly to fight partisans 


copper — all three metals of high mili- 
tary impoitance — came fiom Finland, 

Trade to g ether wlth hu g e 
quantities of timber 

With Aii . 

^ . On balance, it is 

ermany Finnish imports 

from Germany, among them about 
half of her gram supplies, were larger 
than her exports to Germany, and apart 
from Italy she was the only Axis 
state to be a debtor to German} But 
economic dependence on Germany was 
hardl) a \ahd excuse for not breaking 
with her, as in the long run it w as m the 
interest of the country to resume her 
old economic relations with the Western 


powers Moreovei the United States as 
well as Sweden had promised to help 
Finland m case German food dclnexies 


were stopped, and even if it had taken 
some time to get that help through, 
there was no immediate danger of any 
grave scarcity of food as the 1943 har- 
vest was much better than that of the 


jear before bad been Not economic 
necessity, but the nariow political out- 
look and shortsightedness of her ruling 
politicians kept Finland in the war far 
beyond the end of 1943, 

Events inside Hungary m 1943 were 
m some ways similar to those m Fin- 
land Like the Finns, the Hunganans 
had realised, even at the beginning of 
the year, that by allying themselves 


losses not far from uttei annihilation, behind the front line At the <ume time 
suffered by the Second Hungarian Army e\ ery opportunity was used by Hun- 
neai Voronezh (January -February garian politicians and journalists to 
1943 see page 2681) which effectnely stress that Hungary had really been 



REGENT OF HUNGARY AT HITLER’S HEADQUARTERS 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Regent of Hungary, with Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister, Keitel, 
Hitler's Chief of Staff, and Bormann, Deputy Lfeader of the Nazi Fartv, during 3ws visit to Hitler s 
G H Q on the eastern front on April 16-18, 1943 The official German communique issued 
stated, ‘ The Fuehrer and the Regent expressed their firm determination to continue the war 
against Bolshevism and its Anglo-American allies unerringly until final victory is won f Horthy 
maintained that the words * Anglo-American allies * were inserted after he had signed the 
statement* and refused to agree to this addition Photo, Keystone 
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^ouel nto the wn hat w s a 
torch bearer ot W cnIuii and I itii 
culture ana tl v'* <he wan*c 1 notlmj' 

\ et^er tl an to In e in peace — of course 
keeping ill tnt spons <dk had t ken from 
ha nuji hours 

For the first few montl ^ct the \ear 
the Government thou r d t thr Hun 

i) s else could be stitnathened m the 

eva ot the United Nations by u\m g 

~ 1tT> , the democratic oppos- 
Small Farmers’ , r\ J L 

p tion m the Dut some 

Demands Peace opportunity! fueh 
expressing their a lew s 

Ihis was used to a considerable extent 
bv the small Social Democratic Party 
and the Liberal Group led by the 
Deputy M Ressav as v^ell as b) the 
much hrgei Party of small farmers, 
some of tv hose deputies openly asked for 
peace, social justice and land leform 

Soon, however, Germany tried to 
stop this softening up 5 of Hungai) s 
home front In April Admiral Horthy 
was invited to see Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden Though he refused to send more 
divisions to the Eastern front, it was 
much more difficult to decline some of 
Germany’s political demands Hitler 
asked that Hungary’s Prime Minister 
should state, before a plenary session 
of the Diet that Hungary was firmly 
resolved to fight to the end on Ger- 
many s side and nev er to conclude a 
separate peace To strengthen the 
pro German wing of the Goa eminent 
Hitler proposed that Horthy should 
give a prominent Cabmet post to M 
Imredy, the former Prime Minister 
who had always proved to be Nazi- 


a i\ 
n b s 

Nts ut '‘’his 


n m 7 l 1 i r 

} o it 1 i < w rtl b 
not qu te ck w 1 er ri ic 
km 1 w t m (i ty H t \ i Bn n s 
„aden In a \ u h i pd cn is 
return to Bi da] ^ th t t rht Uo\ iu 
n ent went ta he lau + hs it would 
h \e difncaitv with Pubnnen** a a m 
oida io tree hniistll Killiv nroioaiul 
P ih macii r indefinite h 

Tne douoh gime th is ] lived la the 
Kdlav Government 1 ccam moi< dzth 
cult when b> Mussolini s fall Hun^an 
lost her tiadi^ional protector Lntil 
the end her relation^ with Itaty had 
b<-en closei than those with Germany 
and Hungtam, where a professional 
diplomat M Gh\cz>, had just been 
appointed Foreign Minister, did not 
lecall her legation from Italy even after 
that countiv s surrender to the Allies 
Only German pressure made her recog 
mze the puppet Fascist Republic 9 
as well 

Some attempts were made to show a 
more benevolent attitude towards some 
of the millions of foreign nationals who 


had come under Hungarian rule be- 
tween 1938 and 1941 Comparatively 
best treated were those who had last 
become Hungarian subjects the Serbs 
m the Backa The Slo\aks had more 
complaints, which were often \oiced 
in the Bratislava press Treatment of 
Rumanians m Transyhama was worse, 
as attempts were made to prove the 
Hungarian national character of the 
countiy by ‘ Hungarizmg ” it quickly 
— one of the reasons which, as well as 
corresponding Rumanian measures 



THIS US. BOMBER HIT PLOESTI 

An American Liberator forced down in Rumania after the heavy first raid on that centre of 
Rumanian oil production on August i, 1943 (see illus , page 2666), was an object of great interest 
to the Rumanian officials here seen examining it where it drove its nose into the ground as it 
landed Some 40 to 50 out of 177 bombers were lost altogether on this occasion, but it was 
estimated that most of Ploesti s refineries had been put out of action for some time at least 
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RUMANIA’S DICTATOR 

Marshal lonAntonescu dictator of Rumania, 
with Hitler during the conference to which 
the Rumanian leader was summoned at the 
Fuehrer s headquarters on April 12-13, 
1943 The Rumanian people will wage the 
fight side by side with the peoples of the Axis 
Powers until final victory, said the com- 
munique issued on this occasion 
Photo Associated Press 


agam&t Hungarians, led to incessant 
fiiction between tlie two allies ” 

Worst of all, however, was the treat- 
ment of the people of feubcarpatlaian 
Ruthema, Czechoslovakia s easternmost 
province conqueied 55 by Hungary in 
March 1939 Hungarian Brutal 
military and civil au- Treatment 
thorities did everything J Ruthema 
m then power to crush 
the spirit of those people Hundreds 
were executed, thousands thrown into 
the concentration camps of Nyiregyhaza 
and Garany , but many moie thousands 
went into the mountains and forests to 
form partisan units Whereas m Hungary 
proper the treatment of the Jewish mid- 
dle class had slightly improv ed m order 
to impress the English speaking Nations 
— one prominent industrialist,® Chorm, 
had even been restored to his seat m the 
Upper House — the masses of poor Jews 
m Ruthema were treated exactly in the 
same way as those under Geiman rule, 
tens of thousand* of them being de- 
ported to Poland 

Economically, Hungary was less 
affected by the war and by forced 
exports to Germany than hei neigh- 
bours m the east and south-east The 
bad situation of the smallholders was 
not, in general, due to the war One 
half of the soil belonged to 8,000 
people — the greater part of it to only 
526 magnates — whereas no less than 
4,400,000 peasants had to share the 
other half There was some unrest 
when the Government tried to collect 
specified amounts of pioduce, calculated 



RUMANIAN GUN CREW IN RUSSIA 
The crew of this anti-tank gun near the Black Sea port of Novorossiisk were a small unit among 
the thousands of men Rumania was compelled to contribute to the armies Germany threw against 
Russia. Two Rumanian divisions at least were among the forces sacrificed by Germany at 
Stalingrad, and Rumanian troops fought in the Crimea too. By her defection to the Axis, 
Rumania gained the doubtful prize of Bessarabia. Photo, Associated Press 


Command thereupon issued an order 
threatening with severe penalties any 
public criticism of military and political 
measures, any listening to enemy broad- 
casts, and any other hampering of the 
war effort. As quite a large number of 
civil servants and other public officials 
were suspected of 44 unreliability/' 5 a 
purge was carried out in June, some of 
the officials being merely dismissed while 
others were arrested. The persecution of 
Jews was also stepped up again. 

The whole basis of this policy, how- 
ever, was shaken when, from July 
onwards, the Kussian armies swept 
forward on the central and southern 


fronts. The Russian 
offensive had only just 
got into its stride when 
the Government de- 


Effects of 
the Russian 
Offensive 


dared that Bumania had no annexa- 


tionist intentions, that it fought Russia 
only to preserve the independence and 
freedom of the Rumanian state, and 


that the country beyond the Dniester 
— which in 1941 had been annexed as 


in “ Wheat-Units,” from every one of 
them without regard to the actual 
result of his harvest. Altogether there 
was little left, towards the end of the 
year, of the 44 liberalism ” displayed 
previously, and arrests not only of 
Commimists but also of Social Demo- 
crats and other “ unreliable elements ” 
did much to lift the r< democratic ” 
mask from the face of a dictatorial and 
semi-Fascist regime. 

For some time Marshal Antonescu, 
Rumania's dictator, had successfully 
played the strong man. In reality, 
however, the 44 Conducator ” (a Ru- 
manian translation of 
RUMANIA the Italian 4i Duce” and 
the German “Fuehrer”) 
had to play a very difficult game to 


Guard 55 and German troops had to 
help the Government to restore order in 
Rukarest, thus making Antonescu much 
more conscious of his dependence on 
his masters in Berlin. There is no doubt 
that the same purpose was served by 
an interview which Antonescu had with 
Hitler on January 10. The 44 Condu- 
cator ” had tried to persuade Germany 
that Rumania could not afford to 
sacrifice an ever-growing part of her 
army in the fight against Russia. Yet 
he yielded to German pressure by con- 
senting that those divisions at the front 
which had lost no more than a quarter 
of their effectives should once more be 
filled up by drawing on reserves and new 
conscripts 'while the divisions with 
heavier losses were to be formed into a 
smaller number of new units. As for 


keep, himself in power., r To a large smaller number of new units. As for 

extent he had to rely on Germany maintaining full deliveries of Rumanian 

; and the German army to maintain his produce to Germany, the Minister of 
• ^ country ; but at the same National Economy, M. Fintescu, was 

";Mme hejmeyr was a limit to ; . replaced by $L Dobre, who was a willing 

what he could exact from the tool in the hands of the German 

risidng. an Minister, Killinger, and accepted all his 
b^Thxfe'' he; kept; trying ' to - % * ' ' 

pto : off one side against the. other., By deciding for complete subservience 


ifo which weie against his policy, partly out ^ 
was the ultra- v of real democratic conviction and partly •. • 
^&gihst u Iron Guardi whose leader, because tb# could not forgive the 

uhdef^^German^/: ' Anfonescu;',regiine -for ceding northern 




the province of 44 Transnistria ” — was 
44 only temporarily occupied.” When 
in autumn the Kuban bridge-head, held 
by German and Rumanian troops, was 
lost and the. Russians gained a foot- 
hold in the Crimea, Rumanian officials 
in 4 4 Transnistria ” began to quit the 
country in a sort of panic flight, and 
with them went the 44 Governor, 55 
M. Alexianu, who for some time had 
exercised a most arbitrary rule over 
this part of the Ukraine from his palace 
in Odessa. 

The economic situation deteriorated 
considerably in 1943. Prices went up 
steadily : in October 1943 the price of 
potatoes in Bukarest w T as three times as 
high as in 1939, of eggs, onions and 
maize flour six times, butter seven, milk 
and cheese eight, wheat flour 10, beef 
11, brown bread 14, cloth 16 and 
shoes 20 times as high as in 1939. The 
average level of necessities stood about 
10 times as high. Wages for skilled 
industrial workers had in the meantime 
risen, though not enough to equal the 
rise in prices; All other salary and wage 
earners had their standard of living cut 
down pitiably, and bad distribution 
made things worse. Though ; one of 
Europe^ richest agricultural countries, 

. Rumania was forced to introduce three : 
meatless days every, week.; * : 'V \ 

Towards the end of; the year the,feam . , 
that had led , to : the mass flight from ‘ 

drew hear 1 the frontiers v of ; Bessarabiai ' ; , 
. This gave a stronger impetus , to all the ' 
forces opposed to the war, among whom 



peasantry, whom neither Antonescu nor 
the Germans had dared to touch {see 
illus., page 2343). Hopes were revived, 
too, that by breaking away from 
Germany Rumania might regain the 
whole of Transylvania. On December 1, 
the 25th anniversary of the annexation 
of Transylvania in 1918, great mass 
demonstrations were held in the capital 
and all over the country at which 
resolutions were passed declaring 
Rumania’s right to the whole province. 

Bulgaria was, in 1943, the only one 
of Hitler’s vassal states whose armies 


Short of open warfare, however, the 
Government of King Boris and Prime 
Minister Filoff did everything to help 
the Germans in the East, first by 
allowing Bulgaria’s ports Varna and 
Burgas to be used as bases by German 
Black Sea naval units, and secondly by 
sending occupation troops into new 
stretches of Greek and Yugoslav terri- 
tory, particularly into Serbia, thereby 
relieving German troops for use against 
Russia. 

Not satisfied with garrisoning the 
occupied territory of her neighbours, 



had not bled on Russian soil. Though 
proclaiming complete 
BULGARIA solidarity with Ger- 
many in her fight to save 
Europe from Bolshevism, the Bulgarian 
Government continued to refuse to go to 
war against Russia, as there could be 
po doubt that, being strongly Russophil 
by an overwhelming majority, Bul- 
garian officers and soldiers would mutiny 
or desert rather than fight in the East. 


Bulgaria attempted to effect a rapid 
denationalization of those parts of 
Thrace, Macedonia and Serbia which, 
it was hoped by the ruling clique, would 
become Bulgarian territory after the 
war. Expulsion of Greeks from parts 
of Thrace, and attempts to settle 
Bulgarian peasants in their place, were 
continued ruthlessly, even after the 
declaration, on March 24, of tne British 
Government that Britain regarded 


STATE VISIT-STATE FUNERAL 

King Boris of Bulgaria, first of the Axis satellite rulers to visit Hitler in the spring of 1943, 
is believed to have met the Fuehrer again in August, when Hitler was reported to have adopted 
a threatening attitude. The King’s sudden death on August 28 following this meeting gave 
rise to rumours that he had been murdered. Right, Hitler greets King Boris on March 31. 
Below, the catafalque in which, attended by Marshal Keitel and Admiral Raeder, the body of 
King Boris was borne to burial in Sofia. Photos, Keystone ; Sport & General 
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BULGARIA’S NEW RULERS 

According; to the constitution of Bulgaria, the King has the right to nominate three persons 
to serve on the Regency Council , but no will was found after Boris's death, and on September 9 
the Sobranje (Grand National Council) approved of Prince Kyril (unde of the new king), Prof 
Bogdan Filoff (Prune Minister) and Gen Michoff (War Minister) to act as a Regency Council 
during the king s minority Here the Regents are being sworn m Top, the new king, six- 
year-old Simeon II, with men of the Bulgarian foices Photos, Keystone Spoil <f General 


at the feame time Russophil, and its 
main representatives never tmsted the 
King and his opportunist policy 
The King’s position had never been 
folly secure He was probably fax from 
enthusiastic about the alliance with 
Germany, but he had become the 
pmonex of the web of political intriguer 
which he himseli had helped to spin 
Most of the unquestioned popularity 
which he had enjoyed w ith the Buigai urn 
peasantry w the 30^ had gone Yet 
despite all his grave mistakes and the 


crowning blunder of destroying all 
chances of understanding between Bui 
gana and her neighbour, his was a 
steadying influence in the turmoil of 
Bulgarian politics, and the situation 
became even more chaotic when, on 
August 28, Boris unexpectedly died 
The circumstances of the King’s 
death remained somewhat mysterious 
The official statement described the 
causes as double pneumonia and certbiai 
congestion owing to an obstiuction ot 
the left artery of the heait, but suspicion 
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Vs 1 icss 1 Pmue Simeon wss onh 
i R< ^cnc\ had to be set up Boip 
hid icfi no will, 01 at least it was siul 
th it no will was> found though according 
to ^he constitution he had had the right 
to nomimte three peisons to serve on 
Reaeiicv Council and wa& believed to 
In e done so It would have appeared 
onh nitural that Boris’s widow Joanna, 
the new King’s mother, should belong 
to this Council Joanna, however, was 
a drughter ot the King of Italy and it 
seems that the Geimans opposed her 
nommition as they feared that the 
Queen might follow the policy of Ital} 
(who on September 3 concluded an 
mnistioe with the Allies) The Council 
as it was actually nominated seemed to 
exclude this dangei altogether To it 
l elonged the late King’s bi other, Prince 
Kyul who had always been regarded 
as being wholly under German influence , 
the Prime Minister Filoff whose policy 
had led the country right mto the 
German camp and the Minister of 
War, General Michoff, who belonged to 
the more Germanophil wmg of the Army 
The Regency Council appomted the 
former Minister of Finance, Dr Roploft, 
as Prime Minister His Government 


showed no intention of deviating from 
the policy of then pie » T - 
decessorb There was New Go ™ r "- 
one small exception mC p . * me 
The persecution of the icy 

Jews, which owing to German pressure 
had been in full progress since May 
1943, had proved to be exceedingly un- 
popular Sharp protests were launched 
by the Archbishop of Sofia and the 
Bishop of Plovdiv at the deportation of 
thousands of Jews from the occupied 
territories, and the Government even- 
tually declared that no Jews of Bul- 
garian nationality were to be deported 
Opposition in Army cucles and general 


unrest again grew stronger towards the 
end of the year, when a number of 
bombing raids on the railway yards of 
Sofia and other targets caused panic 
m the capital Many civil servants fled 
to the country The Bulgarian people 
realized that, even by avoiding war 
with Russia, Bulgaria could not hope 
to avoid the destruction of the war 


mto which she had been dragged bj 
greedy and irresponsible rulers 



FIELD-MARS HAL THE RT. HON. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS, P.C., K.C. 

Leader against Britain in the South African War of 2899-1902, the great Boer soldier Smuts became reconciled 
to the conqueror after the Peace of Vereetugmg, and fought for Britain in the First Great War of 1924-18 When 
the Second Great War began he was Prime Minister of South Africa and, despite strong elements of opposition, led 
the Union to throw in its lot with Great Brita n again His policy was strikingly confirmed by the elections of 1943 
(see page 2806) Points from an important speech he made during his second war visit to Britain appear m page 2819 
DtreU colons photograph bv Pictorial Press 
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Federated Malay States 
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Windward Islands 
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Jamaica 


British Guiana 


Falkland Islands 
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Chapter 280 

THE DOMINIONS IN THEIR 5th YEAR OF WAR 

Though during 1943 the war dominated life in the Dominions as elsewhere , 
home affairs and political developments , particularly in South Africa and 
Australia , were of outstanding interest. The following brief review records 
the chief points in these domestic happenings and describes the amazing 
production feats and splendid overseas service of these partners in the British 
Commonwealth. It takes up the story from Chapter 247 


T he outstanding public event of 
the year 1943 in Canada — the 
series of international consulta- 
tions held in Quebec during August — 
was of world importance. Mr. Churchill, 
accompanied by Lord Leathers and the 
British Chiefs of Staff, reached Canada 
on August 10. Next day 
CANADA a joint session of the 
British and Canadian 
War Cabinets surveyed “ the field of the 
war” and questions of special interest 
to the two Governments. Mr. Churchill 
spent August 12-14 with President 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park (N.Y.), return- 
ing to Quebec on the 15th, where 
military discussions were going forward 
between British, U.S., and Canadian 
services chiefs. On August 17 President 
Roosevelt, accompanied by Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, arrived. Next day they were 
joined by Mr. Eden, Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, and Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
Permanent Secretary of the British 
Foreign Office. Discussions continued. 

A Press statement issued by Mr. 
Bracken on August 19 said, “ Our 
plans are to bomb, burn, and ruthlessly 
destroy in every way available to us 
the people responsible for creating this 
war”; and the arrival on August 22 
of Dr. T. Y. Soong, Chinese Foreign 
Minister (who had just been on an 
official visit to Britain : see page 2698), 
made it clear that Japan was one of 
the people whose fate was being settled. 

The immediate outcome of a meeting 
on August 23 of Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt, Dr. Soong, and Mr. Hopkins 
was the setting up next day of the 
: South East Asia Command. - 
Mr, Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, yisited Ottawa on March 30, 
after conferring with President Roose- 
velt in Washington, and discussed with j 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
shipping, political and economic prob- 
lems., post-war relief of liberated peoples, 

; ' and other matters of urgent interest . 

:■ ; to the fe 

: ' ;; menfs. < course; of , a ; ; speech' ^ 

v '^; ; made:tO;'ta |biht sessioii of the Commons fM 
v. > - a,ndSehate,' he ref erred; to: the achieve-- r 

m Arv+is ? Of 'Cffcfiikdiftrn A 


some special words, spoken in French, 
for the French Canadian members on 
the hope of France's regeneration. The 
intimate collaboration of Canada in the 
war policies of Great - Britain and the 
U.S.A. was emphasized when the Prime 
Minister went to Washington in May 
to join in the discussions during 
Mr. Churchill's visit to the President. 

General Penaranda, President of 
Bolivia, arrived in Canada on May 12 
for a short official visit at the invitation 
of the Government : he was the first 
South American president to visit 
Canada during his term of office. 
Another important visitor was Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek { see illus., page 2698). 
The Government announced its recog- 
nition of the French Committee of 
National Liberation in August, General 
George P. Vanier being appointed 
Canadian representative at Algiers. 

The elections held in the Province of 
Ontario on August 3 resulted in the 


decisive defeat of the Liberal Govern- 
ment of the province, three ministers 
losing their seats. The Progressive 
Conservatives, who had tested the elec- 
torate on a provincial scale for the first 
time since remoulding their policy, 
headed the poll with 39 seats (out of 
90b and formed the new Cabinet. 

The Budget, introduced on March 2, 
provided for the collection of Income 
Tax oa the “ pay-as-you P _ You _ 
-earn system, follow- 
ing discussions of the 
method in London with 
British Treasury officials. Canada 
budgeted for 14,890,000,000 for war 
expenses in the year ending March 31, 
1944, including a contribution to United 
Nations supplies to the value of 
$1,000,000,000. (The year before, she 
had given a similar sum as a free gift 
to Britain.) Direct taxation raised eight- 
times as much in 1942-43 as in the last 
Ml fiscal year before the war. 


Earn ” in 
Canada 






WAR LEADERS IN QUEBEC 
Mr Winston Church 11 Prime Minister ot 
Britan inspired one o the widest dis 
plays of enthusiasm e^erseen mold Quebec 
when he rode througn the streets m an 
open car with Mr Mackenzie Kmg Prime 
Mm «ter of Canada on August 23 1943 
during the Qutbeu Conference President 
Roosevelt at t! e end o the conference 
v sited Ottawa He is seen fright) address- 
ing a joint session 01 the Canadian House of 
Commons and Senate 
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Canadians 
on War 
Service 


Canadas wai efioit m 1913 was as 
stern is the speech dealn 2 : with it 
which Mr Mackenzie King dtlrveied at 
the Canadian Club of Toronto on 
April 19, to mark the 
inaugur rtion of the 
Dominion s Fourth \ ic 
tory Loan By the end 
of 1913 of Canada's jopulation ot 
11,000,000, 1,100,000, including moic 
than 260,000 women, weit engaged 
on wax work m some foxm, and Canada 
had become the fourth largest producer 
of wax supplies among the United 
Nation* The strength of the Forces 
was moze than 750,000, including oxer 
40,000 w omen The Army had increased 
to more than 470,000 at the outbreak 
of war zt had numbered only 4,500 
Canadians served in Britain, on raids 
at Spitsbergen and Dieppe, m New- 
foundland, Iceland, Hongkong, the 
West Indies, Bermuda, anil m Kiska, 
one of the Aleutian Islands , while the 
Canadian First Division took part in the 
Sicily campaign during J uly and August, 
and the landings m Italy Engine u mg 
units built loads m Alaska and Biitam, 
%n& fortifications m Gibraltar , i Forestry 
Coips operated in Britain 
CaiudaS irax al strength had increased 
hom 3,600 men and 15 vessels at the 


outbreak of war to over 74,000 men and 
moie than 700 craft, of which 250 weie 
ocean going combat ships (destioyeis, 
corvettes etc ) About 40 per cent of 
the nax al forces engaged m the Battle 
of the Atlantic were Canadian, her 
>.avy co operated m the defence of the 
North Pacific Coast, and took part from 
the end of 1942 m operations m the 
Mediterranean 

As to air strength, at the end of 1943 
Canada was the fourth greatest an 
power among the United Nation* Its 
Air Force had increased from a pie wax 
total of 4,000 to about 200 000 by 
Nox ember 1913 Squadions oversea 
operated under the direction of RAF 
Bombex Command Coastal Command, 
Fightei Command, Allied Expeditionary 
Air Force, Mediterxanean Command, 
and India Command The R C 4. F 
also earned out anti submarine patrols 
from North American bases By the 
end of 1943 the Bntish Commonwealth 
A r Training Plan, administered by the 
Canadian Government, which bore half 
the cost, had turned out moie than 
86 000 an crew graduates, the majority 
of whom were Canadians 

Canada's war products weie dis- 
tributed as follows 30 per cent to 
Canadian Forces at home and abroad 
2800 
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d m h m- n nunition, besides great 
pn titi s cf xeml bombs tiench 
n or u ) oml s and anti tank nunc* 
Mich it guns md small aims pioduc 
t on showed a 92 per cent increase oxer 
1942 '-mall urns ammunition a 30 per 
unt incicase and guns a 15 pei cent 
increase 35,000 aimv rifles and G,000 
Sten guns w ere turned out each month 
Nax il md iimv gun units including 
held anti axiaaft, tink and anti- 
ank guns totalling 80 000 had been 
product d 

This amazing record was eclipsed by 
0 anada s shipbuilding feats In 1939 
the Dominion had almost no ship 
building industry On . c 

fecptembei 18 1943, the . , d . 
b2Uth Canadian built 
x essel was launched 
Of these 620 215 weie caigo vessels, 
xnil 405 weie escort and other naval 
types Duimg the first three years 
of the wax nearly 10,000 merchant 
and nax y al vessels weie repaired in 
Canada Nine types of aircraft were 
produced — among them Anson, 
Cornell, and Norseman tiamers, Lan- 
caster, Mosquito, and Hell Diver serxuce 
planes, and the SLymastei tiansport 
The fiist Canadian built Lancasters and 
Mosquitoes arrived at a British airfield 
m the earlv part of August Some 
10,000 military aircraft had been pro- 
duced by the end of 1943 Before the 
war not 40 planes were produced a year 


The war efforts of Canada and the 
United States were linked through the 
following committees Permanent J omt 
Board on Defence, Materials Co ordm- 
atmg Committee, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Joint War Production Com- 
mittee, Joint Agricultural Committee, 
and Joint War Aid Committee Canada 
was also a member of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board with 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and m October 1943 was ad- 
mitted to full membership on the 
Combined Food Board with the United 
Kingdom and the United States Her 
food exports weie of vital importance 
to Bntam At the end of 1943 she Was 
sending 10 per cent of Britain's total 
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FROM VANCOUVER TO SICILY 

Tnese three men all from Vancouver were among the assault troops of the Canadian First Army 
who landed on Pachmo Peninsula m Sicily on July io 1943 Some account of the gallant part 
the Canadians played m the conquest of the island is given m Chapter 283 Left memorial to 
men of this Dominion who fell m Sicilv carved by Italian craftsmen from Syracuse white lime- 
stone and erected near th* mountain town of Agira captured by the Canadians in August 


The status of Newfoundland came 
up for discussion in the Canadian 
Paihament in July, when the Prime 
Minister replied to a 
NEWFOUND- suggestion that New 
LAND foundland should be 
muted to enter the 
Dominion as its 10th piovmce 4 Any 
discussions,” he said, in respect of the 
possible bringing of Newfoundland into 


the confederation ought to be initiated 
on the part of the Newfoundland people 
rathei than by members of this House ” 
The suggestion had been induced by 
glow mg restlessness m Newfoundland 
over her status though she remained 
a Dominion m name, her self-govern 
ment was m abeyance, her affairs since 
1934 having been administered by the 
Go\ernor, acting on the aduce of a 


egg supply, 25 per cent of her cheese, 
35 per cent of her canned fish, 25 per 
cent of her wheat, and 60 per cent to 
80 per cent of her bacon 
That Canada was thinking m terms 
of post war development as well as of 
wartime effort was evidenced by two 
things m particular the position she 
took on post war air plans, and the wide 
interest shown m the Marsh Plan In 
the House of Commons Mi Mackenzie 
King stated on April 2 that the Goy em- 
inent strongly favoured a policy of 
international collaboiation m air trans- 
port, and was prepared to take part m 
international negotiations for that pur- 
pose — a policy advocated by Canada's 
delegation at the Empire Aar Conference 
held in London m October The Marsh 
Plan, otherwise 16 Canada’s Beveridge 
Report,” was a national security scheme 
submitted on March 17 by Dr Leonard 
0 Marsh to the newly appointed Parlia 
mentary Committee on Social Insurance 
Its aim was to ensure a basic minimum 
income for every Canadian, irrespective 
of occupation, sex, or age , its estimated 
cost, 225,000,000 dollars a year 



NEWFOUNDLANDERS WITH THE EIGHTH IN ITALY 

The 1 66th (Newfoundland) Army Field Regiment, R A, after manning heavy coast defences m 
Norfolk (see Ulus , page 1182), went into action alongside the French in North Africa on April 1, 
1943 They fought through to the end m Tunisia, and, after rest joined the Eighth Army in 
Italy This group of them is waiting to cross the Sangro River Photo British Qffimt 
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ITALIAN SUBMARINE PUTS IN AT DURBAN 

Alter the surrender of Italy in September 1943, when the main Italian fleet sailed to Malta, Italian 
submarines at sea put in to the nearest Allied harbour. Here, the AmmiragUo Cagni, one of the 
largest submarines in the world, moves to her berth at Durban, South Africa, A black flag, 
agreed signal of surrender, flies from her periscope. She had been at sea 83 days. Her armament 
consisted of two 3'9-in. guns, four machine-guns, and fourteen 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Photo, Sport & General 


Commission of six (three from New- 
foundland and three from the United 
Kingdom) exclusive of the Governor, 
and under his chairmanship. This 
situation had arisen owing to her in- 
ability to pay her way. 

The use of the island by the UJ3. 
as a naval and military base produced 
unexampled prosperity, and the New- 
foundland Board of Trade, meeting at 
St*, John's on March 8, passed two 
resolutions, one protesting against the 
new taxation proposals made by the 
Commission Government, the second 
demanding a return to some form of 
representative government. A petition, 
backed by many sections of the com- 
munity, was later sent to the, King asking 
for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the island's 
constitutional and financial position. 

On May 5 Mr. Attlee announced in the 
British House of Common^ that a parlia- 
!§f|: ; men tary mission was to pay an informal , 'J 
AAv? wiii : visit to; the island. > On /J 

, *~<~*** i 

that though the British Government 
V- wanted self-government to be restored ' 
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adoption of necessary steps to give it 
effect as soon as possible, said that his 
mission had found no desire to return 
to the form of government which had 
been replaced by the Commission, that 
a minority favoured union with Canada 
—a wish opposed by the majority — 
and that a few wished to join the U.S. 

By July 1943, of a total of 40,000 
male Newfoundlanders between the 
ages of 20 and 40, more than 
10,000 volunteers were serving over- 
seas on land, in the air, and at sea. 
The 160th Newfoundland Field Regi- 


ment R.A. served throughout the 
Tunisian campaign, and later in Italy. 
A Forestry Unit with a strength which 
at one time reached 2,500 men had been 
working in the U.K. since November 
1939. An interest-free loan of 
$2,500,000 sent to Britain brought the 
total of such loans made by Newfound- 
land since the outbreak of war to 
more than $10,300,000. She also gave 
$500,000 for the purchase of aircraft for 
the Newfoundland R.A.F. Squadron. 

There was no political truce in 
Australia, and at the beginning of 1943 
the Labour Government 
could command a AUSTRALIA 
majority in the House 
of Representatives only with the support 
of the two independent members. On 
the last day of the old year Mr. Fadden, 
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SOUTH AFRICAN AMBULANCE UNIT IN TRAINING 


Amoured 


opposition leader, attacked the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Curtin, for continuing to 
refuse to form a Coalition Government. 
Criticism of the Government continued, 
and as the opposition held the balance 
in the Senate, the Government's position 
was precarious. When a vote of no- 
confidence moved by Mr. Fadden in 
June was defeated by one vote only, Mr. 
Curtin announced that he would advise 
a dissolution. 


The election campaign that followed 
was characterized by acrimonious 
charges and counter-charges, and there 


Overwhelming 

Labour 

Victory 


was a record nomina- 
tion of candidates — 70 
for the 19 vacancies 
in the Senate, 345 


for the 74 seats in the House of 


Representatives. The election, held 
on August 21, gave Labour an over- 
whelming victory: it gained all 19 
seats in the Senate (five of the retiring 
Senators had belonged to the oppo- 
sition) and 49 seats in the House of 
Representatives. Women represen- 
tatives (two) were elected to Canberra 
for the first time. Nearly 180 candi- 
dates forfeited their deposits. 

At the triennial conference of the 


Australian Labour Party, which opened 
on December 13, a resolution moved by 
Mr. Curtin that Australia should colla- 


borate with other peace-loving nations 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter was adopted unani- 
mously : a step significant as marking 


an abandonment by Australian Labour 
of any tendency towards isolationism. 

The Defence Act Amendment Act, 
(see page 2448), passed in February, per- 
mitted the use of the Australian militia 
(previously restricted to service inside 
Australia) to any territory in the South- 
west Pacific (defined as lying, west to 
east, between the 110th and 159th 
meridians of east longitude, and north- 
ward to the Equator) proclaimed by 
the Governor-General as associated with 
the defence of Australia. By the middle 
of November more than 40 per cent of 
the Australian troops operating in New 
Guinea (where Australian forces played 
a decisive part : see Chapters 249 and 
276) were members of the militia. 

By 1943 considerable American forces 
were based in Australia (see page 2446), 
President Roosevelt announced in Octo- 
ber that under reverse Lease -Lend 
enough beef and veal had been supplied 
by Australia to meet nearly all the needs 
of these troops. The amount thus 
received (and consumed in Australia) 
was the same as the quantity of beef 
and veal then being sent by the U,S. 
to the European theatre of war for the 
use of troops other than Americans, and 
these two items therefore cancelled each 
other out and provided a remarkable 
saving in transport. The presence of 
Americans in Australia led to a visit by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who arrived in Canberra 
on September 3. She also inspected 
American Red Cross facilities. 



Privat* A. $. GURNEY 
(Australian Military Forces) 

At Tel el Eisa, Egypt, on July 22, 1942, 
Pte. Gurney’s company was held up by 
intense machine-gun fire, all the officers 
being killed or wounded. He charged the 
nearest machine-gun post alone, silenced it, 
knocked out a second and, though wounded, 
attacked a third. His single-handed 
gallantry enabled his company to gain its 
objective. Pte. Gurney was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. 

Photo , Australian Government 


« 

In May and June Dr. Evatt, Minister 
for External Affairs, paid a second visit 
to Washington and London, to discuss 
Pacific problems in relation to world war 
strategy ; and in August an American 







| War Mission beaded by the U.S. Under- 
secretary for War visited Australia. 

Two appointments made during the 
year were of special interest : that 
announced in November of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester to . B ; 
succeed Lord Gowrie 
as Governor-General at n " 
the end of his extended n 
term ; and that announced in December 
of Mr. R. G. Casey to be Governor of 
Bengal— the first Dominions statesman 
to he elevated to such a post by Britain, 
By December 1943 1,181,000 men— 
or practically half the working male 
. population of Australia— were in direct / 
war work, including the armed forces, 
which . / numbered 858,860 men. By 
September 191 ,000 women were ip direct 
war woric. Men of the A.LF. had fought 
■ Greece, Crete,' Syria, Malaya and , 
•r'Libya.:; They served in the Middle East : 

;V//f r$m :&ebruary;;ilM0’\to; /.early^Ip;' -1343; ' ■' 
f ; of the Itoyal •Australian Navy, 
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for the country to give its verdict on the 
Labour administration, which had been 
eight years in office. Though there were 
a record number of candidates (291) for 
the SO seats in the House 
of Representatives, the NEW 
election campaign was ZEALAND 
the quietest ever held 
in New Zealand. At the election, held 
on September 25, Labour was returned 
again, but with 45 seats instead of 49. 

“ In the interests of the war effort, 
and in support of the Mother 
Country/' butter was added in October 
to the foodstuffs already rationed : the 
allowance was '8 ozs. a week ; cream 
also was made available only on pro- 
duction of a medical certificate — evi- 
dence indeed of the all-out war effort 


STRATEGIC ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN . AUSTRALIA 

An early stage in the construction of a strategic road through Central Australia. The Allied 
Works Council, established in February 2942 to see that the requirements of the Chiefs of Staff 
were carried out, had by the end of 1943 built 5,000 miles of such highways. Docks, aerodromes, 
munition works, oil storage plants, hospitals, and all other kinds of building and installation 
required to fulfil war needs were also constructed by the Council. (See also illus., page 2445.) 
Photo by courtesy of Australian Allied Works Council 


apart from the squadrons in the South- 
West Pacific area, there were more than 
18,000 members of the R.A.A.F. in 
Britain, the Middle East, India and other 
theatres of war. In the South-West 
Pacific area the R.A.A.F. fought against 
the Japanese in the Carolines, Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies, in- 
cluding Timor and New Guinea, in the 
Solomon Islands and other Pacific areas. 

By December 1943, 47,900 women 
were enrolled in the Nursing Service ; 
19,688 in the Australian Women's Army 
Service ; 17,015 in the Australian 


vessels was also repaired, maintained or 
docked. 

A wide variety of war material was 
turned out at an amazing rate. A com- 
plete range of operational aircraft was 
produced — trainers, fighters, medium 
bombers, torpedo-carrying bombers and 
heavy bombers. They included the 
Beaufort torpedo-bomber, the Boome- 
rang interceptor (first used in the Allied 
landings at Lae, New Guinea), and the 
Beaufighter. Deliveries of the Beaufort 
torpedo-bomber to the end of November 
1943 exceeded 500. This development 


of this land of dairy products. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, w T hose visit to Australia 
has already been mentioned, came to 
New Zealand also in August, to visit 
American troops (see page 2450) and 
Red Cross installations established there. 

More than 189,000 men had, by 
September 1943, been enrolled in the 
armed forces — one-fourth of New Zea- 
land's male population ; 95,340 had gone 
overseas, including nearly 6,000 Maoris 
— among whom was Second - Lieut. 
Ngarimu who won the Y.C. in Tunisia 
(sec illus., page 2623). Over 2,000 Maoris 
had joined the Territorial Force for 
home service, 10,000 the Home Guard 
— which attained its maximum strength 
of 124,000 in mid-1943, and was due 
to be placed on reserve from January 1, 

MRS. ROOSEVELT AT CANBERRA 


Women's Auxiliary Air Force, many 
of whom were serving in New Guinea ; 
and 1,715 in the Women's Royal 
Australian Naval Service; 

The last peace-time Budget was for 
£A98 ,000,000 ; the Budget for the year 
ending September 30, 1944, was for 
£A570j000,0p0. Largely from her own 
A resources, Australia had 


of aircraft production is all the more 
remarkable when it is realized that 
before the war Australia had not built 
even a motor-car. By March 1943 she 
was producing cruiser tanks, armoured 
universal carriers and cars. In October 
1943 it was decided to abandon the 


Australia's Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, 
welcomed Mrs. Roosevelt when she arrived 
at Canberra on September 3, 1943, during 
her tour of American troops and Red Cross, 
installations in the Antipodes. She also 
studied the work being done by the women 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

Photo, “ New York Times n Photos 


£A57G, 000,000. Largely from her own production of Australian cruiser tanks 
) :0 resources, Australia had and other armoured vehicles, as the 

/.fully armed and, equip- . supplies of tanks available far exceeded 
Built Ships ped her infantry davis- the demand. In 1943 the production 
Vv-/ ions, which were mostly of. artillery and ammunition; was also 
; ; mechanized, and had built up reduced, to give place to the demands 
'/L/v /.’sdbfetantiai;- reserves. ; Her shipyards for engineering stores, such as bridging 
br^ki^g-words^ . At the end equipment and electrical fittings. The 
of Aui^trafiai- sidphanilannde which: proved so ; yaluY, 
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1941. Maoris in essential industries 
numbered 10,000. 

Contingents of New Zealand airmen 
continued to arrive at British ports. 
The New Zealand Division under General 
Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., fought 
right through with the Eighth Army 
to the end of the Tunisian campaign 
(see map, page 2773). The first party of 
officers, men, and nurses of the Division 
reached New Zealand on furlough on 
July 12, and were received with con- 
siderable pride and excitement. Many 
of the men had fought from Greece to 
Tunisia. By the end of the year the 
New Zealand Division was back with the 
Eighth Army in Italy, where their share 
in the crossing of the Sangro River 
earned General Montgomery's congrat- 
ulation. In the Pacific, New Zealand 
troops were stationed in New Caledonia, 
Fiji and Samoa : at Tonga a U.S. naval 
establishment was under the command 
of a New Zealand officer ; units of the 


Royal New Zealand Navy operated with 
Allied forces around the Solomons, where 
New Zealand airmen and troops also 
fought. 

Until 1939 New Zealand had little 
heavy industry. Yet in 1943 construc- 
tion of war vessels reached the rank of a 
substantial industry. Shipyards at 
Auckland, and other ports, constructed 
ships for coastal trade and mine- 
sweepers. Merchant vessels were con- 
verted and equipped for defence. Uni- 
versal and Bren-gun carriers and certain 
types of tractors were assembled. 
Factories produced 2-in. and 3-in. 
mortars, shells, grenades, and air- 
craft and tank parts. By June 1943 

151.613.000 lounds of small-anns am- 
munition, 1,850,000 hand grenades, 

70.000 mortars and mortar bombs, 

19.000 anti-tank mines, and thousands 
of parts of weapons of war had been 
turned out. From 1939 to May 1943 
New Zealand delivered to the services 


over one million blouses, over one 
million pairs of trousers, 400,000 great- 
coats, 2,300,000 pairs of boots, and ^ 
over 500,000 pairs of blankets. *- 
An Act to assist in the settlement of" 
returned soldiers on the land — one of 


WITH THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 

To meet the needs of Empire shipping, Australia produced under the guidance of men from 
Clyde- and Tyneside merchant ships, cargo vessels, and naval minesweepers and escort vessels. 
Right, * Warramunga,’ Australian built Tribal-class destroyer of 1,870 tons, on her trials. 
Below, Dr. Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs, visits * Shropshire,’ 9,830-ton cruiser 
handed over by Britain to replace * Canberra,’ lost in the Solomons in August 1942. 
Photos , Australian Official ; Central Press 
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ffist w is the decision nk u ilv n 
Ft hr a n\ \ lu n flit 
SOUTH Hou>e ot Ass^mbl (h\ 
AFRICA 7"> to 4 ( M md the Sen ite 
(try 21 to bi ippio\td 
the Pume Minister s motion to permit 
Union troops (*ho ai< all \o*untai\ 
reel uits) to seive outride tie \ii can 
continent The second was the gtnual 
election held m Juh Tlie c imp run 
had been fought on a singh isviu — 
whether the Union should continue oi 
cease active paiticipation m the war — 
and the result winch git e Field 'Marshal 
Smuts's Government a strength of 107 
to 43 (compared with 84 to Go in the 
old House) was an outstanding triumph 
for his polict The widespread and 
general support of the Prime Minister 
w as confirmed at the Piovmcial C ouncil 
elections held m Novembei out of a 
total of 170 seats m the foui protmet s 
the Gov eminent won 118 

The tual and condemnation of Robey 
Liebbrandt, former South African heavy - 
weight bovjng champion, for high 
tieason marked the end of the attempts 
by the noisy and truculent elements 
among the pi o Nazis m South Afma 
to overthrow the Government by \iolent 
means Condemned to death (a sentence 



MEN OF THE TIMOR ‘SPARROW’ FORCE 
Timor Island part Dutch part Portuguese was occupied by the Japanese in February 1942 
but a fo r ce of Australian and native guerillas led by Capt Jeff Laidlaw and known as the 
Sparrow Force continued to harass the enemy They succeeded early m 1943 in establishing 
contact by radio with Darwin Austrah i and therea f ter were kept supplied Here Capt Laidlaw 


lett) shakes hands with two of his N C O s 

confirmed on appeal), Liebbiandt wa> 
reprieved and the sentence commuted to 
imprisonment lor life he had not bten 
guilta ot sabotage or responsible foi the 
dc ith ot any peison 
The first conference representing the 
Labour mo\ ement in all Southern 
Attica and including repi esentativ f s ot 
the Union, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesn, md the Belgian Congo was 
held m Johannesburg on July 17-1S 
nndcr the presidency of Mi Mallei 
Madeley Union Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare Problems affecting all 
the South African states were discussed, 
and motions adopted on questions of 


NEW ZEALAND LAND GIRLS 

Girls in New Zealand left town jobs to tram for farm work, which there often included spending 
hours «n the saddle looking after sheep this photograph was taken on a farm of 6,000 acres 
carrying 5,000 sheep New Zealand land g rls learned also tractor driving, milking, butter* 
making, and all the other skilled jobs needed on a farm, just as their counterparts m England did 

Photo* New Zealand Official 
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economic and social security A flow 
of selcctod immigrants after the war 
wu' approved, and it was decided to 
hold ^limlai conferences annually 

Smuts described the death of the 
Governor General, the Rt Hon S 11 
Patrick Duncan, on July 17 as the 
“ grievous loss of a gieat man * On the 
lecommendation of the Union Govern- 
ment, King George approved the con- 
tinuance m office as Officer Administer 
mg the Union (the official title of the 
acting governor geneial) of Chief Justice 
N J de Wet, on his relinquishing his 
Chief Justiceship 

In October Field-Maishai Smuts paid 
a second wartime visit to Britain, break- 
ing his journey at Cairo to address South 
African and Rhodesian j 
troops there he warned 
them against hoping 
that the war was nest- 
ing its end In London he was warmlv 
received by the people, took part m the 
deliberations of the War Cabinet (of 
which he was a member), and made two 
notable speeches, one a war commentary 
at the Guildhall, the other an address to 
the Umpire Parliamentary Association, 
called “ Thoughts on the New World,” 
which caused considerable international 
conti oversy, particularly by its refer- 
ences to France (wllist Docts ,p 2819) 

Of the 570,000 white males m South 
Africa between the age& of 20 and 
GO, one m three had volunteexed for 
service by June 3943, when the Union 
Defence Force had a total strength of 
169,000 trained white men and women 
280 b 


1 Field-Marshal 
Smuts in 
Britain 


m i rteeis Since the w ir be^m sb 000 
\ bite ^outh Africans Lad ^ed in 
r ist Africi the "Middle Ei4 aid 
M d s^scar, >ome of them howc\ci 
mils counted moit than once because 
+ hr\ ^med in moie thm one c impugn 
i ipe Coloured Iud iin, Alai 11 s and 
\ itn es had been emolled to a toi U < f 
117 000 (of whom 1>000 hid been 
discheited by 1943), 39 000 ened 
outxidt the Union At th( end of 1943 
the ^outh African Aimy (including; the 
Air Force) numbered oier 200 000 
lan ed men , the Air Foice itself m 
Tune numbered 37,500 , while m April 
1943 theie were 2,400 men serwng with 
■^he Royal Naiy Volunteers m the 
womenS aimy and air force services, 
tin oiled to sei\e anywhere m Africa, 
were about 20,000 A AV omen s 
Auxiliary Naval Service wa*> formed at 
the end of 1943 

The cost of the war continued to 
mount, and was to a considerable extent 
met by hea\ ily increased taxes For the 
vear 1943-44, defence cost £105,000,000 
Mostly from her own factories, South 
Africa clothed, fed and equipped her 
ow n armies Supplies weie aSo going to 
others of the United Nations It was 
stated at the end of 1943 that war 
industries, under a revised programme, 
would concentrate largely on the pro 
duction of engineering combat equip 
ment, such as pontoon budges, barges, 
etc , lor certain items of which South 
Africa would be the only source of 
supply Small minesweeping vessels 
and anti submarine craft, including fast 
motor patrol boats, were produced 
Fiom March 1941 to Alareh 1943 
6 400 Allied ships were repaired m 
South African ports Spare parts for 
aircraft, tanks, armoured vehicles, and 
sruns had been made and flown north . 

2.107.000 spare paits foi aircraft and 

1.250.000 spare parts for tanks and 
motor vehicles had been made by 
Nov 1943 Approximately 90 types 
of aimy motor vehicles were being 
assembled To the end of 1 943, 5,000 
armoured and 32,000 transport vehicles 
had been produced 

The exigencies of war had tended to 
foster a spmt of cordiality between the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia — to such 
an extent that the 
SOUTHERN latter placed her 
RHODESIA armed forces under 
the command of 
Field-Marshal Smuts, whose efforts weie 
all towards closer co-opeiation between 
the Union and the territories adjacent 
to it The Southern African Labour 
conference already referred to was 
another instance ot this trend Towards 
the end of July, Smuts, accompanied by 
Lt -Gen* Sir Pierre van Ryneveld, 
2$07 
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port m<l i ist w u iii lusti\ m Scu4 i n 
Afm t tad m Octob r the Pine 
Alniist i lore dndowed tin form it on 
of a P<n Af Kan Council (such n hid 
been uliuotcd m a motion passed hi 
the Southern Rhode snn Pailnmoit m 
Ma\) to co orduntc problems of 10 m 
muiucations tiade defence natne 
policy, health and \eterma y research 
common to African countries 

Rigid contiol of land speculation was 
introduced m Alaich, m which month 
al^o about 1000 Polish women and 
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lu 194} o\er M)u0 whttr feouthein 
Pholesiuis nid niaih 12 000 Alncnis 
weie vei\mo with tin fonts Rhodesian 
^cittcud throughout the 
En f sh Ainrs sen eel with dist nction 
ui the Erst African and Aliddle East 
campaigns, 111 It dv and nr S E Asia 
For the veai ending March 31, 1944, 
Southern Rhodesia budgeted for a 
war expenditure of £5,610 000 out of a 
total budget of £10,020,000 She also 
contributed £800,000 a yeax to the 
general cost of her Air Training Group 


NEW ZEALANDERS AT WADI MATRATIN, TRIPOLITANIA 

In December 1942 New Zealanders fighting under General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V C succeeded 
in cutting the retreating Afnka Korps m two at Wadi Matratm, some 60 miles west of El Agheila, 
by advancing 100 miles in three days along a disused track to the south of El Agheila which led 
through desolate sand dunes and rocky wadis They struck north again to the coast road along 
the Wadi Matratm Enemy troops coming from the east suffered heavy casualties in desperate 
efforts to break through Photo British Official 
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Chapter 2£< 

FINE RECORD OF OUR COLONIES IN 1943 

The widespread units of il e Bi Uish Colo \ a L u lop u ued dm mg 1943 to 
suppott the \[othet Coimtix uni men ta t ctuials and monex Some 
account of the significance of then con / buttons to Gteat Bntain and tl * 
other 4 Hies is gixen heiebx Su John Shut l bu A r M G C B founeth 
Deputx Under-Scuetaix of State fot tne Colo le > 77/ pan pla\^d bx the 

Colonies in eatbei phases of die uat is tccotd cl w Chapters 22 S, 229 a id 248 


T he }ear 1943 witnessed a milked 
change m the general war situation 
as affecting a large poition of the 
Colonial Empire The final expulsion of 
the Axis from Northern Africa m Ma> 
1943, following upon earlier Allied sue 
cesses m Abyssinia, the reconquest of 
British Somaliland and the occupation 
of the Italian Red Sea Colonies meant 
not only that Butish East Africa was 
removed from the immediate bphere of 
hostilities but also that the potential 
threat to Butish territory on both the 
East and West African coasts, had 
virtually disappeared The magnificent 
part played by Afucan troops m the 
campaigns of 1941 and 1942 has been 
described m Chapter 248 The year 
1943 saw the end of their activities so 
far as fighting m Africa was concerned 
It is true that West Africa, though its 
troops were no longer engaged on 
African battlefields and though its own 
borders weie no longer exposed to the 
risk of direct attack, contmued for some 
time to come to play a vital part m the 
general war strategy of the Allies 


Aftei the defeat v? Frame the ic„ or 
had been guduillvti "sfuimed m+o a 
great strategical highw a for an com 
municThoub and a nav il ba>e foi the 
convoking of shipping bound to and 
from the Cape To quote the wo T ds 
of Lord Swinton Minister Resident m 
West Afnci the onU va) to get 
an ci aft quickly to the danger spots m 
the Middle East was to fb them o\cr 
land fiom West Africa to E^}pt 
During the earlier months of the cam 
paign m North Webt Africa piacticalh 
eaeiv aircraft which flew from America 
to that battlefiont rame via anfields 
m the Gambia 5 Again, the closing of 
the Mediterranean meant that ships for 
the Middle East had to make the long 
voyage round the Cape The West 
African poits lay on their direct route 
and it fell to West Africa to arrange 
for their supply, fuelling and protection 
on the outward journey Naturally 
these requirements led to immense 
activity m all the British West African 
territories A gieat chain of airfields 
had to be constructed Public works, 



Men of the Sudanese Defence Force m training in North Africa, where they learned to handle all 
the weapons used m present-day war, went through a tough tactics ’ battle course, and 
trained as signalmen, wireless operators and gunners Legislation enacted in the Sudan in 
October 1943 estabhslung Province Councils and Advisory Councils xn the six northern provinces 
was an important step in the association of the Sudanese with the machinery of government 

Photo Bntish Official 
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hai^out^ Load- lulwavb ramp'- water 
suppheb and oil 111 &* illations h id to be 
organized and maintained on a wholly 
unpreci dented scale 

The tension was not iramediatelv 
ielaxcd even when the Geiman 



SWAZI WARRIORS BOTH 
A Swan in native warrior dress observes 
a fellow-countryman m British uniform on 
sentry duty in North Africa Some 3 500 
men of the British Protectorate of Swazi- 
land joined the Pioneer Corps First re- 
cruited in 1941, they served m North Africa, 
and many went on to Sicily and Italy with 
the Allied armies Photo , Br tilth Official 

soldier had surrendered m Cape Bon 
peninsula (tee Chapter 277) Some 
months had still to elapse before the 
effective reopening of the Mediterranean 
Sea loute but once that was accom- 
plished and once the Mediterranean had 
reverted to something like its normal 
status as the mantime highway to the 
East, the situation, so far as West 
Africa was concerned, underwent a 
modification The area lost some of its 
character as a key-point m strategic 
communications This change was a 
vital one but, as affecting the local 
war effort, it w r as a change of direction 
rather than a relaxation. The utility 
of Webt Africa to the Allied cause 
lemamed unaffected Relieved of its 
more pressing responsibilities m 9M 
sphere, it was able to conoentsM# its 
utmost efforts m anothe^ * » f 


t 



NIGERIA’S CHIEFS CONFER 

The Chiefs of Oyo, Benin, Abeokuta, Iuebu, Ondo, and Warri provinces of Nigeria, with their 
counsellors and interpreters, at a conference summoned by the Nigerian Government in 1943 at 
Ibadan. Mr. A. G. Grantham, Officer administering the Government, thanked them for what 
they had done already, and appealed for even better results. (Below) Nigerian labourers at the 
Pengal Camp Mine, Bauchi Province, Northern Nigeria, removing the overburden concealing the 
wash containing tin concentrate which lies 15 feet below the ground. Photos , British Official 


nearly every other territory throughout 
the Colonial Empire. The needs of the 
Allied Nations for vital raw materials 
grew more urgent every month. 

Perhaps the most important product 
of all was rubber. One effect of the 
Japanese conquest of Malaya and the 
East Indies was to exclude the Allies 
from their principal field of pre-war 
rubber supply. By one means or 
another, the loss had to be made 
good ; and it was in the first instance 
to the British Colonies that an appeal 
for increased production had to be 
made. The largest remaining source of 
natural rubber was Ceylon, and im- 
mense efforts were made in that Colony 
to expand local production to the 
highest possible point. Another poten- 
tial source of supply was Nigeria, where 
a great drive for extended production 
was carried out during the year. It was 
no easy matter. The rubber had to be 
collected, not from self-contained and 
well-organized plantations, but for the 
most part from trees and plants 
scattered over thousands of miles of 
forest. Everywhere, Lord Swinton 
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said, “ people are hunting for wild 
rubber ; it is a sort of family treasure 
hunt.” 
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. Emphasis^fiafc 
of West ’ Aficica ■ ^ 
more than in any ' 

, Colonial Empire ' (except 
the events of 1943 created :a T whoUy'ai^l 
situation. To put it quite briefly, the^ 
West African territories found them- 
selves diverted from the more directly 


Rubber was one of the most urgent 
needs ; but it was far from standing 
alone. There were many other com- 
modities for which the demand had 
been enormously ea- Raw Materials 
hanced, sometimes as a the 

result of enemy action ^ . , 

(as m the case or 
Malayan tin and rubber), sometimes 
by the mere force of circumstances 
inseparable from a world-wide war. 
Nearly every Colony played its part in 
developing its resources to meet the 
constantly increasing demand. Among 
the Eastern Colonies, Ceylon provided 
not only rubber, but tea, graphite and 
copra. Sugar came from Mauritius and 
the Western Pacific ; copra from the 
Western Pacific and the Seychelles. The 
m - British West Indies supplied sugar in 
large quantities; bauxite (the raw 
; material of aluminium;; essential in 
aircraft manufacture) came, from 
British Guiana ; mahogany from British 
Honduras ; and oil from, Trinidad.- 

/ With : Malaya out of action, the 
Nigerian tin mines were ; called^ upon 

„ ... for ^doubled efforts. Thiscolony, also, 

y; y y;;; v ■>;;* W V. supplied : the mineral columbite rt (coa- 
mifitary problems qf;^ transppEt and taining tantalum and nioHum, found in 
: 0mniunications • to the ; less. ' dfiectly; ; ; '^sspinathm; with tin ores£ wtech Was 
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Northern Nigeria. Among other pro- 
ducts from West Africa were cocoa, 
manganese and bauxite from the Gold 
Coast ; groundnuts and palm kernels 
from Nigeria ; iron ore from the 
Marampa mines in Sierra Leone ; and 
industrial diamonds from Sierra Leone 
and the Gold Coast. East Africa 
furnished sisal (for which the loss of Java 
and the Philippines had created an 
immensely increased demand), pyre- 
thrum (a valuable insecticide), hides, 
copra and coconut oil, tea and coffee. 

Such a bare list of commodities, with 
unfamiliar names, does not make in- 
spiring reading. Words like copra, 
palm kernels and groundnuts may mean 

RHODESIANS IN MADAGASCAR 
The Northern . Rhodesian Regiment, which 
fought with distinction in British Somali- 
land and in Abyssinia,; then went on guard 
duty in Ceylon, where their arrival was an- 
nounced on May 8, 1942, and in Madagascar. 
Here, members are preparing new defences 
on Madagascar after its occupation by British 
and Fighting French troops in Nov. 1942: 

' ' ! ■' Photo, Pictorial Press ^ ^ / * 


H.M.S. ‘SPURWING’: NAVAL AIR STATION, SIERRA LEONE 
This naval air station on a river of Sierra Leone, West Africa, was cut by the Fleet Air Arm out 
of the untouched bush. It included a first-class airfield, barracks and all the installations of a 
large naval establishment, as weU as this arm of the river whence the station's amphibious aircraft 
could take off. Properly equipped shops looked after maintenance and repairs. Aircraft of 
the station carried out convoy duties, anti-submarine patrols, coastal reconnaissance, and 

Pholo, British Official 



ambulance duties from up-country spots. 

little or nothing to the average reader. 
But everybody is aware that war con- 
ditions bring about a serious shortage of 
oils and fats. Soap and margarine, for 
example, have to be strictly rationed. 
What are the raw materials that supply 
these everyday requirements, and from 
what part of the world are they ob- 
tained ? They axe, in fact, some of the 
very commodities that have just been 
mentioned, and it is on the Colonies in 
the, main that we depend for the 
maintenance of an adequate supply. 

It was to meet this deficiency of oils 
and fats that special measures were 
organized by the Resident Minister in 
West Africa in May 1943 to stimulate 
oilseed production within the four 
territories under his control. Of the 
four, Nigeria offered the most promising 
field, and it was there that Lord Swinton 
set on foot J bis main campaign. He 
-sought and secured the willing co-opera- 
. tion of the Mahomedan Sultans of 
the Northern Provinces., He was able 
to report a month later that his action 
was already producing favourable re- 
not /in : Nigeria , alone; but also in 
:f Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. Later 
a scheme was inaugurated for substan- ; 
' tial purchases r by: the West African ' 


} ^e purchase of all oil seeds and vegetable ' ' 
IvOiIs-i-in IVest Africa. So it was that the 
W"': Britons’ h — ~ i — ** 


Supplies 
to Soviet 
Russia 


An interesting statement . made by 
the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on May 10, 

1944, dealt with the 
supplies sent to Soviet 
Russia from the British 
Empire. Among other items, he men- 
tioned £1,168,000 worth of industrial 
diamonds, mainly of African pro- 
duction ; 81,423 tons of rubber from 
the Far East and Ceylon (£9,911,000) ; 
8,550 tons of sisal from British East 
Africa (£194,000) ; 3,300 tons, of 

graphite from Ceylon (£160,000) ; 28,050 
tons of tin from Malaya and the 
United Kingdom (£7,774,000). Turning 
to foodstuffs (the total value of which 
amounted to over £7,000,000) he in- 
cluded tea from Ceylon ; cocoa beans* 
palm oil and palm kernels from West 
Africa; coconut oil from Oeylbh ; 
pepper and spices froin Ceylon and the 
British West Indies. . These figures show 
that towards the aggregate amount of 
all the materials supplied to our Ally 
(valued at over £80,000,000) the Colonial 
Empire made a substantial contribu- 
tion. It may fairly claim to have 
played a part, small no doubt but not’ 
wholly negligible, inj the ;bti)Ii^|| 
■ achievements of the ■ 


, throughout the year. 
Apart . 

. produddnx^^ 
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Food Prob- 
lems of the 
Colonies 


as possible self-*npporiing and -n 
relieving tlie pressure upon the flipping 
spare required to bring imports from 
overseas. Even in such an arid region 
as Aden, the recently- established 
agricultural services succeeded, under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, in 
increasing the production of food. 

Mauritius had an unfortunate ex- 
perience : she valiantly planted maize 
in large tracts of land hitherto under 
sugar, but a hurricane intervened and 
the maize crops were almost entirely 
destroyed. Jamaica 
took to eating, instead 
of exporting, her home- 
grown bananas. Rice 
presented a problem of special urgency. 
It was the staple food of many parts of 
the Empire ; but the Japanese conquests 
in the Far East, and particularly the loss 
of Burma, brought the available supply 
to a dangerously low level. To meet the 
situation and to reduce imports to a 
minimum, rice cultivation on a largely 
increased scale was undertaken in 
East and West Africa. British Guiana 
and Ceylon. Steps were taken in the 
West Indies to increase the home-grown 
supply of com and tapioca. 

The process was assisted by grants 
from the British Treasury under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 
1940. For example, a loan of £150,000, 
free of interest, was made to Jamaica to 
stimulate the production of food yeast in 
the colony. A similarly interest-free loan 
of £10,000 was made to Mauritius 
for the same purpose. Among other 
grants sanctioned during the year -was 
one of £15,250 to enable the Gambia 
Government to intensify its rice 
production. 

These operations had little that was 
spectacular in their character, and 
, were probably known to a mere handful 
of people outside those directly con- 
y cerned. The general public, absorbed 
y ; r ; / in the , turmoil and shifting fortunes 
v^q;great-. war,, had little time or 


SUGAR 

FROM 

MAURITIUS 

Sugar cane arriv- 
ing at an extrac- 
tion factory in 
the island of 
Mauritius, one of 
Britain's smallest 
colonies, which 
lies in the Indian 
Ocean, and at one 
time seemed in 
imminent danger 
from the Japanese. 
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inclination to acquaint itself with all 
the thousand-and-one activities that 
were in progress in every part of the 

airfield at • 

’lavSMtt aden - •. 

Aden, British outpost 
; in Southern Arabia, , 
fuelling station and 
" port of call for ship- 
ping bound east or 
! west through the Suez r, 
i Canal, and command- , 
ing the entrance to '<[ 
the Red Sea and so to 
y the Canal itself froin 
;v$e-'east, increased its .. 
value :■ in wartime ’ by ' , , : 
constructing -a' ; new 
. airfield, . Camels were 
»seS-, !ib; 'help'\in p } 






ASCENSION AIR-BASE 
Before the war, Ascension Island, in mid- 
Atlantic between Brazil and Africa, was 
important as a wireless station ■ relaying 
messages from all parts of the world. From 
July 1942 it became a vital base and ferry 
point for * Allied transatlantic aircraft. 

Left, a U.S. army plane comes in to land 
through flocks of sooty terns, otherwise 
wideawake birds. Photo , Keystoiw, 

British Empire. But the Colonial effort 
was nonetheless a great and important 
one — a real and solid contribution to- 
wards the achievement of final victory. 

The cessation of hostilities in Africa 
by no means implied that the African 
forces of the Crown were no longer 
needed for defence purposes or em- 
ployed on active mill- African Forces 
tary duties. The East G f t he 
Africa Command re- r-™™™ 
mamed m being and 
still had many important military tasks 
to discharge. East African troops wore 
sent to garrison both Ceylon and 
Madagascar, the former still in the war 
zone, and the latter an important out- 
post in the defence of Africa against 
possible aggression from the Far East. 
East and West African contingents were 
sent to -India to reinforce the armies 
assembling for the onslaught against the 
Japanese on the Burma frontier. The 
West Africans soon demonstrated in 
the Burma theatre that they could fight 
Japanese as successfully as they fought 
Italians in Africa. They enhanced their 
already high reputation in a new sphere 
of action. The East Africans could be 
trusted not to fall behind the standard 
, set by their West African comrades. 

A communique published on Sept- 
ember 8, 1943, recorded that “ the 
largest and best equipped fighting 
force ever to leave the shores of Ea.st 
Africa has recently amyedin Ceylon 
■v ahd' ; ; 
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CEYLON JUNGLE INTO AIRFIELD 

The outbreak of war between Japan and the Allies in December 1941 brought Ceylon into the 
front line, and it became necessary to create airfields in her jungles. Machinery destroyed the 
vegetation, armies of labourers burned, cleared and levelled the ground, and steam-rollers came 
to compress the runways. One such airfield was completed and in use in two weeks, in spite 
of all the difficulties of work in jungle conditions. Life in these jungle airfields was tough and 
monotonous, with little activity, but under a constant threat. Photo, Canadian Official 


share in the constitution of the greatest 
East African force that had ever been 
assembled. African troops formed by 
far the greater part of this vast fighting 
machine. They came from every 
territory in British East and Central 
Africa and represented nearly every 
tribe throughout the region. Many 
of the men saw the sea for the first 
time in their lives. They were quick 
to settle down in their novel environ- 
ment. One report from Ceylon recorded 
that the sight of a tame elephant had 
interested the newly arrived African 
soldiers beyond anything else in their 
new experiences. Their one desire was 
to be photographed, for the edification of 
their relatives in Africa, riding one of 
these unaccustomed mounts. 

Outside Africa there was much 
sustained military effort in a variety of 
directions. In the West Indies a new 
regular unit known as the South 
Caribbean Force was 
formed in April 1943. 
Its personnel was re- 
cruited from, and sta- 
tioned in, Barbados, Trinidad, the 
Windward Islands and British 
Guiana* A North Caribbean Force was 
also formed for Jamaica; British Hon- 
duras, the Bahamas and the Leeward 
Islands. ; Later in the year -a scheme 
for the recruitment; of tradesmen and 
technicians for the ground staff of the 
R.A.F. was started in the West Indies; 
It met with a most favourable response. 
After the close of the year it was 
decided to employ West Indian and 
- Bermudian. trOops on service overseas. 

■ In Ceylon the local Defence Force 

'vnt.fn liAfl to crrhifT In ■mimLorci and 


Local 

Defence 

Forces 


Mauritius Regiment and placed under 
the direct control of the War Office. 
An Ordinance was enacted enabling the 
Force, if required, to operate under 
local law outside the Colony. Recruit- 
ment, both for Arabs and Jews, pro- 
ceeded in Palestine. In Fiji steps were 
taken to place the personnel and 
vessels of the Fiji Naval Volunteer 
Force at the disposal of the Crown for 
general service with the Royal Navy. 
The Force, which was renamed the 
Fiji R.N.V.R., had a strength of about 
350 in April 1943. It was mainly 
engaged in manning local patrol launches 
and was responsible for the security of 
ships in the Suva harbour. 

In the Pacific region the activities of 
the Fijian troops (including their 


Native 
Units in 
the Pacific 


Commando units) and of the British 
Solomon Islands Defence Force demand 
record. “ Scarcely an American has 
come back from Guadalcanal in the 
past few months/' the Governor of 
Fiji reported on May 8, 

1943, ‘‘without bringing 
fresh stories of the dar- 
ing and resourcefulness 
of the Fijians there, who have shown 
themselves to be more than a match for 
the Japanese as jungle fighters.” They 
were described by American correspon- 
dents as probably the finest jungle 
fighters in the world. The British 
Solomon Islands Defence Force, under 
the inspiring leadership of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marchant, British Resident 
Commissioner in the islands, rendered 
services just as remarkable within their 
own particular sphere. This force 
could claim to be the youngest com- 
batant unit in the British Empire. Its 
maximum strength never exceeded 400, 
and it was at no time sufficiently 


Fbree;was taken over Ihy ;the Admiralty 


tie CeylQE.RISVV.R. its strength was 







FIJI COMMANDOS ON BOUGAINVILLE 

Plasma transfusion for a Fijian casualty during the bitter fighting 
on Bougainville, most northerly of the Solomons, The Japanese 
captured the island in April 1942. Not until November x, 1943, did 
the Allies return, when U.S. Marines made successful landings at 
Empress Augusta Bay, Fierce fighting for possession of the island was 
continuing at the turn of the year. It was announced on September 16 
that Fiji Commandos were fighting in the Solomons and had also 
fought on Guadalcanal ; they were more than a match for the Japanese 
as jungle-fighters, being more intelligent and resourceful and having 
greater powers of endurance. Photo , New Zealand Ojfjficial 


disengaged from active operations as to 
admit of the regular training of new 
recruits. Nevertheless, the force ac- 
counted in all for 350 Japanese killed 
and 34 taken prisoner. This was 
accomplished for the loss of seven men 
killed in action and two taken prisoner. 

The newly formed Solomon Islands 
Labour Corps did good work during the 
final stages of the, Battle of Guadalcanal. 
While the Americans were driving the 
Japanese into the sea, 
units of the Corps 
carried munition sup- 
pg ,y/; _ plies,' right up to the 
' v: front , line, along tracks exposed to 


amazement that 
a man could sur- 
vive such injuries. 

In the North 
African and 
Sicilian campaigns 
Colonial Pioneer 
units from East 
and West Africa, 
Mauritius and the 
Seychelles, as well 
as transport units 
from Cyprus and 
Palestine, played 
an important 
part. They 
brought forward 
supplies, con- 
structed roads, 
cleared and re- 
conditioned 
occupied ports. 
Their work, often 
carried out under 
enemy fire and 
usually in circum- 
stances of great 
difficulty, gained 
but it earned the 
compliments — the 
the troops whom 


.Heroic 

Solomon 

Islander 



little publicity ; 
highest of all 
warm gratitude of 
they served. 

To Malta the year brought a dramatic 
change of fortune. September 10, 
1943, was a red letter day in the history 
of the island. It was on that day that 
the Italian Fleet, or what remained of 
it, steamed into Maltese waters to place 
itself at the disposal of the British 
Naval Command. u It was some- 
thing,” wrote The Times correspondent, 

“ seen but once in a generation. Not 
since the German Fleet steamed into 
Scapa Flow at the end of the last war 
continual shell - fee. Their" courage has the world seen the like of this 
under novel and terrifying conditions event. The line of ships stretched along 
earned them the wannest commenda- the Mediterranean’s dark blue surface 
V tion. One particular act of heroism for a distance of five miles.” There 
by a Solomon Islander, though it were, scenes of wild rejoicing in Malta, 
k® $$ui|Ly iteSk place before the ; end of hew parts of the Empire suffered more 

savagely than Malta during the second 
Vouza, of the and third , years of . the war. The . 
©ai^tabuiary in, the Solomons, stubborn heroism of the Maltese people 


, „ d to a tree the admiration of all free peoples in 

savage : every part, oftheworld. Now t at last ; , 

over. No longer ' , 
Malta could take v 


£23,0CK).000 in gifts and nearly 
£7,000,000 in loans to the Government 
of the United Kingdom. There were, 
in addition, a number of local loans 
raised by Colonial Governments, the 
proceeds of which were spent on local 
defence or loaned free of interest to the 
United Kingdom. In some cases gifts 
were made in kind. The small South 
Atlantic island of Tristan da Cunha 
contributed a whole year’s wool clip. 
The sale of War Savings Certificates in 
Trinidad reached a new weekly record 
early in 1943 with purchases of over 
£8.400 worth of Certificates. 

The position was aptly summarized by 
the Prime Minister in a speech delivered 
on June 30, 1943. “ Three years ago,” 
he said, “ . , . against the triumphant 
might of Hitler . . . 
we stood alone. Then, 
surely, was the moment 
for the Empire to break 
up, for each of its widely dispersed com- 
munities to seek safety on the winning 
side. . . . But what happened ? . . . 
In that dark, terrific and also 
glorious hour, we received from all 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, from 
the greatest to the smallest, from the 
strongest to the weakest, and from the 
most modem to the most simple, the 
assurance that we would all go down or 
come through together.” The British 
Colonial Empire, whatever the future 
may have in store for it, could ask for 
no nobler tribute to its war-time 
record. 
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Tribute 


. sthg venemy 
bayoneted about 
" and left for dead by Hjs'f 
nevertheless managed to 
from his bonds, and to make 
back to the American lines with tife;.®£p 
valuable intelligence about enemy dis- Apart f 
positions. The American army doctor, local ■ defence® 
who treated him on his return, expressed by April 
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NEW ZEALANDERS IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 
The fighter revetment at Ondonga, in New Georgia, where New Zealand Warhawks are being serviced. Below, New 
Zealanders land at Baka Baka on Vella Lavella, also in the New Georgia group of the Solomons, on September 17, 1943. 
American trorms landed on Vella Lavella on August 15 (see illus., page 2606), and gained control of most of it ; but only 
on October 13* did General MacArthur’s G.H.Q. announce that enemy resistance had ceased when this New Zealand 
landing wiped out the last Japanese garrison. Photos, Royal New Zealand Air Force ; Central Press 
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